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The Anatomy of Meaning 


How do we understand what others are trying to say? The answer cannot 
be found in language alone. Words are linked to hand gestures and other 
visible phenomena to create unified ‘composite utterances’. In this book 
N.J. Enfield presents original case studies of speech-with-gesture based on 
fieldwork carried out with speakers of Lao (a language of Southeast Asia). 
He examines pointing gestures (including lip and finger-pointing) and 
illustrative gestures (examples include depicting fish traps and tracing 
kinship relations). His detailed analyses focus on the semiotic unification 
problem, that is, how to make a single interpretation when multiple signs 
occur together. Enfield’s arguments have implications for all branches of 
science with a stake in meaning and its place in human social life. The book 
will appeal to all researchers interested in the study of meaning, including 
linguists, anthropologists, and psychologists. 

n.j. enfield is a senior staff scientist in the Language and Cognition 
Group at the Max Planck Institute for Psycholinguistics, The Netherlands. His 
recent publications include Person reference in interaction (with T. Stivers, 
2007, Cambridge), Roots of human sociality (with S. C. Levinson, 2006) and 
Linguistic epidemiology (2003). 
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Preface 


This is a book about meaning which concentrates mostly on the interpretation 
of speech-with-gesture composites. The payoff of studying speech-with- 
gesture is not only to understand gesture as a phenomenon of interest in itself, 
but - of greater consequence - to help shake linguists and other students of 
meaning from the view that language is an encapsulated system for conveying 
meaning. It isn’t. What I’ve learnt from carrying out the work of this book is 
that meaning is composite and context-grounded no matter how you look at 
it. The type-level meanings traditionally described in linguistic semantics are 
never the full meanings that token utterances are taken by interpreters to have, 
or designed by producers to have. 

Standing on the shoulders of a giant pyramid of other midgets, I offer a 
mere increment on the pioneering efforts of predecessors. The idea of 
composite utterances as promoted in this book is grounded in a significant 
prior literature. Those most proximally responsible for the perspective taken 
here include well-knowns like Adam Kendon, David McNeill, Herb Clark, 
and Chuck Goodwin, but also some less widely published and cited authors 
who have, nevertheless, had a direct effect on how I have come to approach 
the speech-with-gesture problem. Of particular note are Tatiana Slama- 
Cazacu (who suggested that language and gesture could combine in a ‘mixed 
syntax’), Randi Engle (whose neo-Peircean account of ‘composite signals’ 
showed how utterance meanings are not merely summations of their 
multimodal parts), and Arika Okrent (who insisted that if we are to 
understand how ‘language’ and ‘gesture’ differ and interact, we must define 
them in terms of semiotic function and not in terms of modality). 

This book is one of very many contributions to an emerging discipline of 
research on speech-with-gesture. With no shadow of a doubt, the most urgent 
work for this new tradition is extensive and intensive description, across 
languages and cultures, and across types of social and communicative 
activity. Human gestures show extraordinary variation in form and meaning 
compared to those of even our closest relatives in the animal world. While it 
is apparently possible to summarize in a book chapter the repertoire of 
gestures of a single species of great ape (Call and Tomasello 2007), this is not 
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possible for our species. The diversity of social behaviour across human 
groups appears to be as great as that between species elsewhere in nature 
(cf. Dunbar 1988). So, we cannot confidently generalize about forms and 
functions of gestures and other meaningful bodily movements in human 
social behaviour until we have an idea of the degree to which these 
phenomena are variable across human groups. For this we need a deep 
descriptive tradition. Even if we decide that gestures are non-linguistic, they 
are nevertheless locally conventionalized and therefore widely variable. At 
present, too little is known. A major task, then, for gesture studies is to build 
an adequate descriptive base, as was (and continues to be) necessary for 
language in linguistic science. The greatest breakthroughs in our under¬ 
standing of the universal properties of language came only after we had 
access to an extensive historical tradition of descriptive work on languages, 
large and small, from around the world. This history is yet to be written for 
gesture. 

I dedicate this book to my sister and brother and the people and places 
who complete them. Sam and Matt are both one of a kind, and each, uniquely, 
half me. 


N.J.E. 

NIJMEGEN 
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1 Composite utterances 


A theory of utterance should not begin with a division between ‘speech" and 
‘gesture’. 

Adam Kendon, 1986 

In human social behaviour, interactants build communicative sequences, 
move by move. These moves are never semiotically simple. Their composite 
nature is widely varied in kind: a word combined with other words, a string of 
words combined with an intonation contour, a diagram combined with a 
caption, an icon combined with another icon, a spoken utterance combined 
with a hand gesture. By what means does an interpreter take multiple signs 
and draw them together into unified, meaningful packages? This book 
explores the question with special reference to one of our most familiar types 
of move, the speech-with-gesture composite. 1 

This introductory chapter sketches a view of how it is that interpreters may 
derive meaning from composite utterances. This view of meaning has 
emerged from the empirical studies in Chapters 2-7, but is intended to have 
more general application to the analysis of any kind of communicative move, 
regardless of whether it involves speech, gesture, both, or neither. 


1.1 Meaning does not begin with language 

In a person’s vast array of communicative tools, language is surely unrivalled 
in its expressive richness, speed, productivity, and ease. But the interpretation 
of linguistic signs is driven by broader principles, principles of rational 
cognition in social life, principles which underlie other processes of human 


1 Following from a long line of luminaries: De Jorio (2000 [1832]), Wundt (1973 [1921]), Efron 
(1972 [1941]), Goffman (1963), Condon and Ogston (1967), Ekman and Friesen (1969), 
Birdwhistell (1970), Kendon (1972, 2004), Slama-Cazucu (1976), Schegloff (1984), McNeill 
(1985, 2005), Calbris (1990), Haviland (1993, 2000), Streeck (1993, 1994), Goodwin (1994, 
2006), Bavelas (1994), Engle (1998), Muller (1998), de Ruiter (2000), Beattie (2003), Goldin- 
Meadow (2003a), Liddell (2003), Kita and Ozyiirek (2003), Brookes (2004), Gullberg (2008), 
among very many others. 
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judgement, from house-buying to gambling to passing people on a crowded 
street. So, to understand meaning, we ought not begin with language (Enfield 
and Levinson 2006: 28). There is meaning in language for the same reason 
there is meaning elsewhere in our social lives: because we take signs to be 
public elements of cognitive processes (Peirce 1955), evidence of others’ 
communicative intentions (Grice 1957, 1975). Our clues for figuring out those 
intentions are found not only in conventional symbols like words, but in the 
rich iconic-indexical relations which weave threads between just about 
everything in sight (Peirce 1955, Silverstein 1976, Levinson 1983, Kockelman 
2005). Language is just a subset of the full resources necessary for recognizing 
others’ communicative and informative intentions. 

1.2 Meaning is dynamic, motivated, and concrete 

Among fashions of thinking about language over the last century, a dominant 
neo-Saussurean view says that meaning is a representational relation of 
phonological form to conceptual content: a sign has meaning because it 
specifies a standing-for relation between a signifier and a signified. Semanti- 
cists of many stripes agree on this (cf. Jackendoff 1983, Cruse 1986, Langacker 
1987, Wierzbicka 1996, among many others). But there is reason to question 
whether a view of signs as static, arbitrary, and abstract is an adequate 
depiction of the facts, or even optimal as an analytic framework of conveni¬ 
ence. There is reason to stay closer to the source, to see signs as they are, first 
and foremost: dynamic, motivated, and concrete (Hanks 1990). Standard 
statements about meaning such as 'the word X means Y’ really mean ‘people 
who utter the word X are normatively taken by others to intend Y across a 
sufficiently broad range of contexts’. We should not, then, understand 
dichotomies like static versus dynamic, arbitrary versus motivated, or abstract 
versus concrete as merely two sides of a single coin. The relation 
is asymmetrical, since we are always anchored in the dynamic-motivated- 
concrete realm of contextualized communicative signs. 

Some traditions doubt whether a Saussurean ‘form-meaning mapping’ 
account of meaning is appropriate. In research on co-speech hand gesture, for 
example, McNeill (2005) has forcefully questioned the adequacy of a coding- 
for-decoding model of communication. The same point has long been made 
for more general reasons, in more encompassing theories of semiosis, and in 
theories of how types of linguistic structure mean what they mean when used 
as tokens in context (Grice 1975). If we need alternatives to a static view of 
meaning, general tools are already available for addressing specific problems 
raised by co-speech gesture. These tools come from two sources: (neo-)Peircean 
semiotics (e.g. Peirce 1955, Colapietro 1989, Parmentier 1994, Kockelman 
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2005) and (neo-)Gricean pragmatics (e.g. Grice 1975, Levinson 1983, 2000, 
Sperber and Wilson 1995 [1986], Horn 1989, Atlas 2005). Subsequent sections 
explore the relevant analytic tools offered by these traditions. 

1.3 Meaning is a composite notion 

To set the stage, we anchor the discussion with a few examples of composite 
signs. Figure 1.1 shows a man kneeling, atop steps, with a crowd looking on. 

While the kneeling posture may have an intrinsic, ethological basis for 
interpretation, this particular token of the behaviour has had a deeply enriched 
meaning for many who have seen it, because it was performed by this par¬ 
ticular man, at this time and place. The man is Willy Brandt, chancellor of 



Figure 1.1 Man kneeling atop steps, with crowd looking on. 
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West Germany. Once you know just this, the act already begins to take on 
enriched meaning. It is not just a man kneeling, but a man whose actions will 
be taken to stand for those of a nation’s people. It is 7 December 1970, a state 
visit to Warsaw, Poland. These new layers of information should yet further 
enrich your interpretation. To add another layer: the occasion is a com¬ 
memoration of Jewish victims of the Warsaw Ghetto uprising of 1943. Brandt 
later described the moment: ‘On the abyss of German history and carrying the 
burden of the millions who were murdered, I did what people do when words 
fail them.’ The body posture illustrated in Figure 1.1 is a composite sign in so 
far as its meaning is partly a function of its co-occurrence with other signs: in 
particular, the role being played by its producer, given the circumstances of 
its time and place of production. The behaviour derives its meaning as much 
from its position on these coordinates as from its intrinsic significance. As 
Wittgenstein put it, ‘Only when one knows the story does one know the 
significance of the picture’ (Wittgenstein 1953: I—§663). 

Brandt’s Kniefall is special partly because it was not accompanied by 
speech. Most composite utterances, including the speech-with-hand-move- 
ment utterances discussed in this book, do include a linguistic component. A 
relatively simple example of a composite sign with words is the image-with- 



Figure 1.2 William Henry Fox Talbot, Scene in a library , 1845. 
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caption format typified by photographs and artwork, as in Figure 1.2. This 
photograph, titled Scene in a library, features wooden shelves with books on 
them. What makes this a composite sign is that the visual image and the string 
of words are taken together as part of the artist’s single overall intention 
(Preissler and Bloom 2008, cf. Richert and Lillard 2002). The image and the 
words are different types of signs, but they are presented together, and taken 
together, in a composite. 

As with any artwork’s title, Talbot manipulates our attention to the image. 
Even if he had given the work a more directly descriptive title like Books, this 
would still invite us to attend differentially to what we actually see. A title 
Books would omit mention of the shelves, in line with the asymmetry in the 
image (the shelves are not visually foregrounded either). The title Talbot 
actually used - Scene in a library - does not narrow in on any part of the 
image, in fact it draws our attention to an imagined larger context which is not 
visible at all. We take the work to represent a scene in a library, and we 
trustingly presume the photograph to have actually been taken in a library, 
thanks to the verbal instruction embodied in the work’s title. This presumption 



Figure 1.3 William-Adolphe Bouguereau, The wave, 1896. 
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is easily made, under a general heuristic of semiotic unity: when encountering 
multiple signs which are presented together, take them as one. 

This presumed bond of word and image is manipulated for wry effect in 
Figure 1.3. 

Strangely resembling a pin-up from an auto magazine ostensibly featuring 
a new make of car, the title of this image makes a perverse claim about what 
is being presented. Despite the strong attention-directing force of the nude’s 
blatant centrality in the image (cf. Clark et al. 1983), the composite sign’s 
linguistic component directs our attention elsewhere. With the image, Bou- 
guereau gives us a nude, but with the title he purports to depict not a nude, not 
even a nude by the sea, but a wave." 

These three examples illustrate essentially the same phenomenon as 
we find in the co-occurrence of expressive hand movements with speech: 
context-situated composites of multiple signs, part conventional, part non- 
conventional. Compare them to Figure 1.4, an image from a video-recording 
showing three Lao men sitting in a village temple, one of them thrusting his 
arm forward and down, with his gaze fixed on it. 

The discussion is about construction works underway in the temple. The 
man on the left is reporting on a problem in the installation of drainage pipes 
from a bathroom block. He says that the drainage pipes have been fixed at too 
shallow an angle, and they should, instead, drop more sharply, to ensure good 
run-off. As he says haj5 man2 san2 cangl sii4 ‘Make it steep like this’, he 
thrusts his arm forward and down, fixing his gaze on it, as shown in Figure 1.4. 
The meanings of his words and his gesture are tightly linked, through at least 
three devices: (1) their tight spatiotemporal co-occurrence in place and time 
(both produced by the same source), (2) the use of the explicit deictic 
expression ‘like this’ (sending listeners on a search: ‘Like what?’), (3) the use 
of eye gaze for directing attention. 

A similar case is presented in Figure 1.5, from a description of a type of 
traditional Lao fish trap called the sodn5 (see Chapter 5). 

Again we see a speaker’s overall utterance meaning as a unified product of 
multiple sources of information: (a) a string of words (itself a composite sign 
consisting of words and grammatical constructions), (b) a two-handed ges¬ 
ture, (c) tight spatiotemporal co-occurrence of the words and gestures (from a 
single source), and (d) eye gaze directed toward the hands, also helping to 
connect the composite utterance’s multiple parts. This is subtly different from 
Figure 1.4 in that it does not involve an explicit deictic element in the speech 
(cf. the overt ‘like this’ element in Figure 1.4 which obliges us to consult the 


He may of course also be inviting us to find qualities in common between a wave and the human 
figure depicted. 
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Figure 1.4 Man (left of image) speaking of preferred angle of a drainage 
pipe under construction: ‘Make it steep like this.’ 


gesture to complete the utterance’s meaning). Like the image-with-caption 
examples in Figures 1.1-1.3, spatiotemporal co-placement in Figure 1.5 is 
sufficient to signal semiotic unity. The gesture, gaze, and speech components 
of the utterance are taken together as a unified whole. As interpreters, we 
effortlessly integrate them as relating to one overall idea/’ 

A general theory of composite meaning takes Figures 1.1-1.5 to be 
instances of a single phenomenon: signs co-occurring with other signs, 
acquiring unified meaning through being interpreted as co-relevant parts of a 
single whole. A general account for how the meanings of multiple signs are 
unified in any one of these cases should apply to them all, along with many 
other species of composite sign, including co-occurring icons in street signs, 
grammatical unification of lexical items and constructions, and speech-with- 
gesture composites. 

In studying speech-with-gesture, we should register two desiderata for an 
account of composite meaning. A first requirement is to provide a modality- 


As Freud argued, with many since, there may be leakage of unintended, apparently unrelated 
information, particularly through modalities over which a sender has less control. 
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Figure 1.5 Man describing the soonS, a traditional Lao fish trap: ‘As for the 
sddn5, they make it fluted at the mouth.’ (See Chapter 5.) 


independent account of ‘gesture’ (Okrent 2002). While we want to capture the 
intuition that co-speech hand gesture (manual-visual) conveys meaning 
somehow differently to speech (vocal-aural), this has to be articulated 
without reference to modality. We need to be able to say what makes speech- 
accompanying hand movements ‘gestural’ in such a way that we can sensibly 
ask as to the functional equivalent of co-speech gesture in other kinds of 
composite utterances; for example, in sign language of the Deaf (all visual, 
but not all ‘gesture’), or in speech heard over the phone (all vocal-aural, but 
not all ‘language’). 

A second desideratum for an account of meaning in speech-with-gesture 
composites is to capture the notion of ‘holistic’ meaning in hand gestures, the 
idea that a hand gesture has the meaning it has only because of the role it 
plays in the meaning of an utterance as a whole (McNeill 1992, 2005, Engle 
1998). Consistent with an aim for analytic generality, I argue that a notion of 
holistic meaning is required not only for analysing the meaning of co-speech 
hand gesture, but more generally for analysing linguistic and other types of 
signs as well (including wordless moves like Brandt’s Kniefall). This results 
from acknowledging that an interpreter’s task begins with the recognition of a 
signer’s communicative intention (i.e. recognizing that the signer has an 
informative intention). The subsequent quest to lock onto a target informative 
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intention can drive the understanding of the composite utterance’s parts, and 
not necessarily the other way around. 

1.4 The anatomy of meaning in composite utterances 

1.4.1 Contexts of hand gesture 

One view of speech-with-gesture composites is that the relation between 
co-expressive hand and word is a reciprocal one: ‘the gestural component and 
the spoken component interact with one another to create a precise and vivid 
understanding’ (Kendon 2004: 174, original emphasis; cf. Ozyiirek et al. 
2007). By what mechanism does this reciprocal interaction between hand and 
word unfold? Different approaches to analysing meanings of co-speech 
gestures find evidence of a gesture’s meaning in a range of sources, including 
(i) speech (coterminous) which co-occurs with the hand movement, (ii) a 
(prior) stimulus or cause of the utterance in which the gesture occurs, (iii) a 
(subsequent) response to, or effect of, the utterance, or (iv) purely formal 
characteristics of the gesture. These four sources (often combined) draw on 
different components of a single underlying model of the communicative 
move and its sequential context, where the hand-movement component of the 
composite utterance is contextualized from three angles: A. what just hap¬ 
pened; B. what else is happening now; C. what happens next. This is illustrated 
in Figure 1.6. 

The three-part sequential structure illustrated in Figure 1.6 underlies a 
basic trajectory model recognized by many students of human social 
behaviour. Schutz (1970), for example, speaks of actions (at B) having 
‘because motives’ (at A) and ‘in-order-to motives’ (at C; e.g. ‘I’m picking 
berries [B] because I’m hungry [A], in order to eat them [C]’; cf. Sacks 1992, 
Schegloff 2007b among many others). 


B 


Stimulus/cause 


Speech 

Hand movement 
(other) 


Response/effect 


Figure 1.6 Three contexts of hand movement, in sequential interaction: at 
B, composite utterances may include multiple simultaneous signs; a 
preceding stimulus/cause at A determines a sign’s appropriateness; a 
response determines its effectiveness. 
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1.4.2 Enchrony: an underlying ontology for the context 
of composite utterances 

The structure in Figure 1.6 directs our attention to an ontology of the com¬ 
posite utterance as a situated unit of social behaviour with causes (or con¬ 
ditions) and effects (Goffman 1964, Schegloff 1968). An intentional cause 
and interpretive effect are as definitive of the process of meaning as the 
pivotal signifying behaviour itself. Any communicative move may be seen as 
arising more or less appropriately from certain commitments and entitle¬ 
ments, and in turn bringing about new commitments and entitlements (Austin 
1962, Searle 1969), for which interlocutors are subsequently accountable. As 
an analytical framework, this remedies the static, decontextualized nature of 
Saussure’s version of meaning (Kockelman 2005). But this is not merely 
because it recognizes that meaning arises through a process (McNeill 2005), it 
is because it recognizes the causal/conditional and normative anatomy of 
sequences of communicative interaction, where each step brings about a new 
horizon, with consequences for the people involved (Schegloff 1968, Sacks 
et al. 1974, Goffman 1981, Heritage and Atkinson 1984). Accordingly, we 
need a term for a causal, dynamic perspective on language whose granularity 
matches the pace of our most experience-near, moment-by-moment deploy¬ 
ment of utterances, not historical time (for which the term diachronic is 
standard) but conversational time. For this I invent the word enchronic. 4 
While diachronic analysis is concerned with relations between data from 
different years (with no specified type or directness of causal/conditional 
relations), enchronic analysis is concerned with relations between data from 
neighbouring moments, adjacent units of behaviour in locally coherent 
communicative sequences (typically, conversations). McNeill (2005) uses 
epigenesis for the real-time birth and development of a composite utterance 
from a producer’s point of view. This is distinct from the intended meaning 
of enchronic here, namely the intersection of (a) a social causal/conditionality 
of related signs in sequences of social interaction and (b) a particular level of 
temporal granularity in a conditionally sequential view of language: con¬ 
versational time. An enchronic perspective adopts the sequential analytic 
approach whose application in empirical work was pioneered by Schegloff 
(1968) and Sacks (1992), following earlier work in sociology. To call it 
enchronic rather than merely sequential (in the technical sense of Schegloff 
2007b) draws attention to the broader set of alternative viewpoints on 


This is an adjective, whose nominal form is enchrony. The prefix en- refers elsewhere to causal/ 
conditional relations and to the notions of increment and change of state (e.g. endear , enfold , 
enliven , enrich , encage). 
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systems and processes of meaning which we often need to switch between 
(phylogenetic, diachronic, ontogenetic, synchronic). 

1.4.3 The move: a basic-level unit for social interaction 

An enchronic perspective takes as a primitive unit the communicative move 
(Goffman 1981). A move may be defined as a recognizable unit contribution 
of communicative behaviour constituting a single, complete pushing 
forward of an interactional sequence by means of making some relevant 
social action recognizable (e.g. requesting the salt, passing it, saying Thanks). 
In communication, a richly multimodal flux of impressions is brought to order 
by these joint-attentional pulses of addressed behaviour (e.g. bursts of talk) 
marked off in the flow of time and space, yielding sequences of co-contingent 
social action (Goodwin 2000a, Schegloff 2007b). The linguistic utterance is a 
well-studied (if idealized) 5 type of instantiation of the move (cf. Austin 1962, 
Searle 1969). With this basic-level status, the linguistic move will be hom¬ 
ologous with usage-based analytic units of language such as the clause (Foley 
and Van Valin 1984), the intonation unit (Pawley and Syder 2000, Chafe 
1994), the turn-constructional unit (Sacks et al. 1974), the growth point 
(McNeill 1992), the composite signal (Engle 1998, cf. Clark 1996), and the 
utterance as multimodal ensemble (Kendon 2004, Goodwin 2000a). But 
whatever its physical form, the move is a single-serve vehicle for effecting 
action socially. 

An important argument in favour of the move’s primitive or basic-level 
status is its role in the acquisition of communicative skills in children. Before 
learning their first words, children master the move, beginning with its 
prototype, the pointing gesture (Kita 2003). A line of research in develop¬ 
mental psychology has identified the onset of the pointing gesture as a 
watershed moment in the development of human social cognitive and com¬ 
municative capacities, both ontogenetically and phylogenetically (Bates et al. 
1975, 1987, Liszkowski et al. 2004, Tomasello 2006). The pointing gesture is 
mastered by prelinguistic infants (at around twelve months of age) and is the 
first type of move to unequivocally display the sort of shared intentionality 
unique to human communication and social cognition (Tomasello et al. 2005, 
Liszkowski 2006, Frith and Frith 2007). 

The move is therefore a starting point, a seed, a template for the deploy¬ 
ment of signs in interaction. On the one hand, the move is a brick for larger 
structures, building up and out, into conversational sequences and other kinds 
of coherent discourse structure (Flalliday and Hasan 1976, Schegloff 2007b). 


I say it is idealized because there is always more than just language available for an interpreter. 
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On the other hand, it is a frame or exoskeleton within which internal semiotic 
complexity may appear, building down and in, yielding phrase distinctions, 
morphosyntax, information structure, and logical semantics. The work of this 
book is to examine the kinds of structure that arise when moves are built 
from word and hand together, and we shall witness both their internal 
elaboration (down-and-in) and their role in structuring higher-order sequences 
(up-and-out). 

1.4.4 Conventional and non-conventional components 
of composite utterances 

Three types of sign are important in interpreting composite utterances: 
conventional signs, non-conventional signs, and symbolic indexicals.” 
A conventional sign is found when people take a certain signifier to stand for 
a certain signified because that is what members of their community nor- 
matively do (Saussure 1959 [1916]). 6 7 8 This kind of sign allows for arbitrary 
relations like /k h aet/ referring to ‘cat’, by which the cause of my taking [k h aet] 
to mean ‘cat’ is my experience with previous occasions of use of tokens of the 
signifier /k h ast/. Examples of conventional signs include words and gram¬ 
matical constructions, idioms, and ‘emblem’ hand gestures such as the OK 
sign, V for victory, or the finger (Ekman and Friesen 1969, Brookes 2004). 
Non-conventional signs, by contrast, are found when people take certain 
signifiers to stand for certain signifieds not because of previous experience 
with that particular form-meaning pair or from social convention, but where 
the standing-for relation between form and meaning comes about by virtue of 
just that singular event of interpretation. Examples include representational 
hand gestures (in the sense of Kita 2000), that is, where the gesture com¬ 
ponent of an utterance is a token, analogue representation of its object. 

The symbolic indexical is a hybrid of the two types of sign just described, 
having properties of both.' These include anything that comes under the 
rubric of deixis (Fillmore 1997 [1971], Levinson 1983), that is, form- 


6 For convenience, I simplify the analysis of sign types employed here. A full anatomy of sign 
types would lay out the logical possibilities first mapped by Peirce (1955), and most accessibly 
interpreted by Parmentier (1994) and Kockelman (2005). The notion of conventional sign here 
corresponds to Peirce’s symbol; non-conventional sign includes his icon and index. The Peir- 
cean type/token distinction (Hutton 1990) cuts across these (see below). 

7 By saying that a behaviour is normative, I mean that carrying out the behaviour under the 
appropriate conditions will be effective, and will not evince justified surprise or sanction 
(cf. Brandom 1979, Kockelman 2006). 

8 Because symbolic indexicals have both conventional and non-conventional components, 
statements about those kinds of signs also hold for the relevant components of symbolic 
indexicals. 
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meaning mappings whose proper interpretation depends partly on convention 
and partly on context (Biihler 1982 [1934], Jakobson 1971, Silverstein 
1976). Take for example him in Take a photo of him. Your understanding of 
him will depend partly on your recognition of a conventional, context- 
independent meaning of the English form him (third person, singular, male, 
accusative) and partly on non-conventional facts unique to the speech event 
(e.g. whichever male referent is most salient given our current joint 
attention or common ground). Symbolic indexicals play a critical role in 
many types of composite utterance, since their job is to glue things together, 
including words, gestures, and (imagined) things in the world (see Part I of 
this book). 

In the context of these three kinds of sign, it is important to be mindful of 
the distinction between type and token (Peirce 1955, Hutton 1990). All of the 
signs discussed above occur as tokens, that is, as perceptible, contextualized, 
unique instances. But only conventional signs (including conventional com¬ 
ponents of symbolic indexicals) necessarily have both type and token iden¬ 
tities. That is, when they occur as tokens, they are tokens of types, or what 
Peirce called replicas. It is because of their abstract type identity that conven¬ 
tional signs can be regarded as meaningful independent of context, as having 
‘sense’ (Frege 1960 [1892]), ‘timeless meaning’ (Grice 1989) or ‘semantic 
invariance’ (Wierzbicka 1985, 1996). Conventional signs are pre-fabricated 
signs, already signs by their very nature. They have ‘I am an addressed, 
relevant sign’ stamped on their foreheads. By contrast, non-conventional 
signs (including non-conventional components of symbolic indexicals) are 
tokens but not tokens of types. They are singularities (Kockelman 2005). 
They become signs only when taken as signs in context. This is the key 
to understanding the asymmetries we observe in composite utterances 
like speech-with-gesture ensembles. A hand gesture may be a conventional 
sign (e.g. as ‘emblem’). Or it may be non-conventional, only becoming a sign 
because of how it is used in that context (e.g. as ‘iconic’ or ‘metaphoric’). Or it 
may be a symbolic indexical (e.g. as pointing gesture, with conventionally 
recognizable form, but dependent on token context for referential resolution). 
Hand gestures are not at all unique in this regard: the linguistic component 
of an utterance may, similarly, be conventional (e.g. words, grammar), 
non-conventional (e.g. voice quality, sound stretches), or symbolic indexical 
(e.g. demonstratives like yay or this). Ditto for sign components of graphs, 
diagrams, and other illustrations. Sensory or articulatory modality is no obs¬ 
tacle to semiotic flexibility. 

Before concluding this chapter, it is worthwhile registering a common 
inconsistency in discussion of the meaning of hand movements in composite 
utterances. The problem is an asymmetric treatment of the way meaning is 
attributed to words, on the one hand, and gestures, on the other. Linguistic 
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items like words are often described merely in terms of what they conven¬ 
tionally encode (as standing for lexical types), while gestures are typically 
described in terms of what they non-conventionally convey (as standing for 
utterance-level tokens of informative intention). In other words, the inter¬ 
preter’s problem of comprehending word meaning is taken to be one of 
recognition (from token form to type lexical entry), while the problem of 
comprehending gesture meaning is taken to be one of interpretation (from 
token form to token informative intention). The inconsistency here is that it 
overlooks the fact that comprehension of the linguistic component also 
involves interpretation, yielding token informative intentions. In interpreting 
the meanings of words, we do not stop with mere recognition of type lexical 
entries, but, just like with gestures, we also use them for recognizing a 
speaker’s token informative intention. To illustrate, take an example cited by 
McNeill (2005: 26), in which a speaker says and he came out the pipe while 
doing an ‘up-and-down away’ hand gesture (the hand is moving away from 
the body as it is moved repeatedly up and down). Hearing came out, an 
interpreter recognizes these sounds to be tokens of types (i.e. with the 
meaning ‘came out’). He or she may also enrich this meaning ‘came out’ in 
using it as a clue for figuring out the speaker’s informative intention in 
producing this composite utterance. They may of course exploit the accom¬ 
panying gesture in this process of enrichment. In the experiment described by 
McNeill, a subject who heard the first speaker’s description of the scene as 
and he came out the pfpe[GESTUREup-and-down-away] later re-describes it as the 
cat bounces out the pipe. 9 This shows that both the gesture and the words are 
enriched by their co-occurrence in that context, being taken to be co-occurring 
signs of a single informative intention. Came out and [oESTUREup-and-down-away] 
together point to a single idea ‘bounces out’. While word recognition has no 
analogue in the interpretation of the iconic gesture (since the gesture is a 
token but not a token of a type), attribution of overall utterance-intention of 
words does have an analogue in the interpretation of the gesture. When 
examining gesture, as when examining any other component of composite 
utterances, we must carefully distinguish between token meaning (enriched, 
context-situated), type meaning (raw, context-independent, pre-packaged), 
and sheer form (no necessary meaning at all outside of a particular context 
in which it is taken to have meaning). These distinctions may apply to signs 
in any modality. 


9 Note that the re-teller not only enriches came ou^gesture up-and-down-away] as ‘bounces out', he 
also enriches he as ‘the cat’; regarding the pronoun he in the original utterance, the subject must 
have both recognized he as a token of the type ‘he’, which stands in this case for a token 
informative intention ‘the cat’. 
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i. Encoded 

1.1. Lexical (open class, symbolic) 

1.2. Grammatical (closed class, symbolic indexical) 

II. Enriched 

11.1. Indexical resolution 

11.1.1 Explicit (via symbolic indexicals, e.g., pointing or 

demonstratives) 

11.1.2 Implicit (e.g., from physical situation) 

11.2. Implicature 

11.2.1 From code 

11.2.2 From context 


Figure 1.7 Sources of composite meaning for interpretation of 
communicative moves. ‘Encoded’ = conventional sign components. 
‘Enriched’ = non-conventional token meanings drawing on context. 10 ' * 11 


1.4.5 Elements of composite utterances 

Based on the discussion so far, we may define the composite utterance as a 
communicative move that incorporates multiple signs of multiple types. 
Sources of these types of sign are given in Figure 1.7 (cf. Levinson 1983: 14, 
131, Hanks 1990: 51ff.). 

Composite utterances are interpreted through the recognition and bringing 
together of these multiple signs under a pragmatic unity heuristic or 
co-relevance principle, i.e. an interpreter’s steadfast presumption of prag¬ 
matic unity despite semiotic complexity. 


10 Encoded meaning encompasses both lexical and grammatical meaning. Grammatical signs 
show greater indexicality because they signify context-specific ties between two or more 
elements of a composite utterance (e.g. grammatical agreement, case-marking etc.) or between 
the speech event and a narrated event (Jakobson 1971; e.g. through tense-marking, spatial 
deixis etc.). 

11 Indexical enrichment refers to the resolution of reference left open either explicitly (e.g. through 
symbolic indexicals like this) or implicitly (e.g. by simple co-placement in space or time; thus, a 
‘no smoking’ sign need not specify ‘no smoking here’ ). Enrichment through implicature refers 
to Gricean token understandings, arising either through rational interpretation based on 
knowledge of a restricted system of code (i.e. informativeness scales and other mechanisms for 
Generalized Conversational Implicature; cf. Levinson 2000), or through rational interpretation 
based on cultural or personal common ground (e.g. Particularized Conversational Implicatures 
such as those based on a maxim of relevance; Sperber and Wilson 1995 [1986]). 
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1.5 Sign filtration: triggers and heuristics 

The taxonomy of elements of composite signs in Figure 1.7 presupposes that 
an interpreter can solve the problem of sign filtration, i.e. that they can parse 
out from a flux of impressions those things that are to be taken as signs. This 
filtration is assisted by triggers which direct us to lock on to certain signs, 
constraining the search space. An important trigger is that a perceptible 
impression must be recognizable as addressed, that is, being produced by a 
person for the sake of its interpretation by another. Conventional signs like 
words have this addressed-ness by their very nature. But other perceptibles 
are only potential signs, and their addressed-ness needs to be specially 
marked. This can be achieved by means of attention-drawing indexicals (hand 
pointing, saying Tike this’ etc.), by sheer spatiotemporal co-occurrence, or by 
special diacritic marking (see Figures 1.1-1.5, above). An example of the 
latter is discussed in Chapter 3, where movements of the face and head can 
serve as triggers for eye gaze to be interpreted as pointing, not merely as 
looking. In yet other cases, interpreters can employ abductive, rational 
interpretation to detect that an action is done with a communicative intention 
(Peirce 1955, Grice 1957). For instance, if you open ajar I may be unlikely to 
take this to be communicative, but if you carry out the same physical action 
without ajar in your hands, the lack of conceivable practical aim is likely to 
act as a trigger for implicature (Levinson 1983: 157, Gergely et al. 2002). 

The data in this book do not present particular difficulties for interpreters in 
detecting communicative intention or identifying which signs to include when 
interpreting a composite utterance. Mostly, the mere fact of language being 
used triggers a process of interpretation, and the gestures which accompany 
speech are straightforwardly taken to be associated with what a speaker is 
saying (Kendon 2004). Hand gestures are therefore available for inclusion in 
a unified interpretation, whether or not we take them to be intended to 
communicate. 

Note the kinds of heuristics that are likely being used in solving the 
problem of sign filtration. By a convention heuristic, if a form is recog¬ 
nizable as a socially conventionalized type of sign, assume it stands for its 
socially conventional meaning. Symbols like words may thus be considered 
as pre-fabricated semiotic processes: their very existence is due to their role in 
communication (unlike iconic-indexical relations which may exist in the 
absence of interpretants). By an orientation heuristic, if a signer is bodily 
oriented toward you, most obviously by body position and eye gaze, assume 
they are addressing you. By a contextual association heuristic, if two signs 
are contextually associated, assume they are part of one signifying action. 
Triggers for contextual association are timing and other types of indexical 
proximity (e.g. placing caption and picture together, placing word and gesture 
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together). By a unified utterance-meaning heuristic, assume that context¬ 
ually associated signs point to a unified, single, addressed utterance-meaning. 
And by an agency heuristic, if a signer has greater control over a behaviour, 
assume (all things being equal) that this sign is more likely to have been 
communicatively intended. Language scores higher than gesture on a range of 
measures of agency (Kockelman 2007). 

1.6 Semiotic analysis of gestures 

Like any signs, hand movements can stand for things in three essential ways 
(often in combination), referred to by Peirce (1955) as types of ground: 
iconic, indexical, symbolic. These crucial yet widely mishandled distinctions 
are defined as follows. A relation of a sign standing for an object is iconic 
when the sign is taken to stand for the object because it has perceptible 
qualities in common with it. The sign is indexical when it is taken to stand for 
an object because it has a relation of actual contiguity (spatial, temporal, or 
causal) with that object. The relation is symbolic when the sign is taken to 
stand for an object because of a norm in the community that this sign shall be 
taken to stand for this object. These three types of ground are not exclusive, 
but co-occur. A fingerprint on the murder weapon is iconic and indexical. It is 
iconic in that it has qualities in common with the pattern on the killer’s actual 
fingertip and in this way it is a sign that can be taken to stand for the 
fingertip. It is indexical in that (a) it was directly caused by the fingertip 
making an impression on the weapon (thus a sign standing for an event of 
handling it), and (b) the fingertip of the killer is in contiguity with the whole 
killer (thus a sign standing for the killer himself). Standard taxonomies of 
gesture types (McNeill 1992, Kendon 2004, inter alia ) are fully explicable in 
terms of these types of semiotic ground (Figure 1.8). 1 _ 

An exhaustive analysis of the semiotics of hand gestures will need to 
systematically explore their values on the many parameters along which 
signs differ: Formal segmentability, stability across populations, evanescence 
or persistence in time from production, symmetry of perceptual access for 
producer and interpreter, relative immediacy of the processes of production and 
interpretation, portability, combinatorics, information structure (cf. Kockelman 
2005: 240-241). This will entail teasing apart the large set of distinct 
semiotic dimensions which hand movements incorporate (Talmy 2006). 1 Hand 


12 Figure 1.8 presents only some types of hand gesture of interest in this book. See references in 
note 1, above, for discussion of these and numerous other types such as ‘beats’, ‘adaptors’, and 
‘quotable gestures’. 

13 The notion of semiotic dimension is distinct from that of sensory modality. Any sign medium 
within a single sensory modality may have numerous distinct semiotic dimensions, meaning 
any distinguishable, simultaneously variable perceptible component of a sign vehicle which 
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deictic 

(concrete or abstract) 



interacting 



pointing 


placing 


mimetic 

enactment 


holding 


modeling tracing 



analogic static 
enactment modeling 


Deictic: 

• semiotic function: indexical (in that the directional orientation of the gesture is determined by the conceived 
location of a referent), and symbolic (in that the form of pointing can be locally conventionalized); the 
hands are used to bring the referent and the attention of the addressee together; 

- in concrete deixis, the referent is a physical entity in the speech situation, while in abstract deixis the 
referent is a reference-assigned chunk of space with stable coordinates 

- in pointing, the attention of the addressee is directed to the referent by some vector-projecting articulator 
(such as the index finger or gaze) 

- in placing, the referent is positioned for the attention of the addressee 

(Nb.: Gaze plays an important role in deictic gestures; it projects its own attention-directing vector which 
may (a) reinforce a deictic hand gesture by providing a second vector oriented towards the same 
referent, and (b) assist in the management of attention direction during production of other gestures.) 

Interacting: 

• semiotic function: iconic (in that the hands imitate an action) and indexical (in that the shape of the hands is 
not the shape of the referent, but is determined by the shape of the referent); the hands are meant to look as 
if they were interacting with the referent; 

- in mimetic enactment, the hands are moving as if they are doing something to or with the referent 

- in holding, the hands are shaped to look as if they are holding the referent 

Modeling: 

• semiotic function: iconic, the hands are meant to look as if they are the referent 

- in analogic enactment, the hand’s movement imitates the movement of the referent 

- in static modeling, the hand’s shape imitates the shape of the referent 

Tracing: 

• semiotic function: iconic (in that the gesture imitates drawing) and indexical (in that only part of the 
referent is depicted, but the whole is referred to); the hands (more specifically, the fingers) are meant to 
look as if they were tracing the shape of some salient feature of the referent, such as its outline. 


Figure 1.8 Some semiotic devices used in illustrative co-speech gestures 
discussed in this book (cf. Mandel 1977, Kendon 1988, Muller 1998). 


movements are well suited to iconic-indexical meaning thanks to their rich 
potential for sharing perceptible qualities in common with physical objects 
and events. But they are not at all confined to these types of meaning. As 
Wilkins writes, ‘[the] analog and suprasegmental or synthetic nature [of 
gestures] does not make them any less subject to convention, and does not 
deny them combinatorial constraints or rules of structural form’ (Wilkins 
2006: 132). For example, in some communities, ‘the demonstration of the 


could conceivably be taken to be a sign for something (de Ruiter et al. 2003). For example, 
upon uttering a word, the human voice can simultaneously vary many distinct features of a 
speaker’s identity (sex, age, origin, state of arousal, individual identity etc.), along with 
pitch, loudness, among other things. What makes pitch and loudness distinct semiotic 
dimensions is that they can be varied independently of each other. But loudness is a single 
dimension, because it is impossible to produce a word simultaneously at two different 
volumes. 
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Figure 1.9 Man shows the size of a fish using his forearm as a measure. 
Note his eye gaze as a cue for the communicative relevance of what his hand 
is doing (cf. Figures 1.4, 1.5, above) 


length of something with two outstretched hands may require a flat hand for 
the length of objects with volume (like a beam of wood) and the extended 
index fingers for the length of essentially linear objects lacking significant 
volume (e.g. string or wire)’ (ibid.). A similar example is the Lao speaker’s 
conventional way of talking about sizes of fish, illustrated in Figure 1.9, by 
using the hand or hands to encircle a cross-section of a tapering tubular body 
part such as the forearm, calf, or thigh. This is taken as standing for the actual 
size of a cross-section of the fish. 

Another kind of conventionality in gestures concerns types of commu¬ 
nicative practice like, say, ‘tracing’ in mid air (Mandel 1977, Kendon 1988). 
It may be argued that there are conventions which allow interpreters 
to recognize that a person is doing an illustrative tracing gesture, based 
presumably on formal distinctions in types of hand movement in combination 
with attention-directing eye gaze toward the gesture space (see Part II of this 
book). While the exact form of a tracing gesture cannot be pre-specified, its 
general manner of execution may be sufficient to signal that it is a tracing 
gesture. 

1.7 Overview of the book 

While each chapter deals with composite utterances, Part I focuses on deictic 
or symbolic indexical components, while Part II focuses on non-conventional 
illustrative components. Part I concentrates on signs whose main job it is to 
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link conventional signs with non-conventional signs, while Part II concen¬ 
trates on signs whose main job it is to create new signs as (virtual) things in 
the world which may be talked about and pointed to. 

The focus of Part I is the role in composite utterances of symbolic 
indexicals in attaching conventional signs (in most cases, words) to things in 
the world. In Chapter 2, the symbolic indexicals in question are in the 
spoken component of the composite utterance, in the form of demonstra¬ 
tives (words like this and that). In Lao, as in all languages, demonstratives 
form a closed set, where the members of this set play off each other in how 
they direct attention to things in context, and express stances toward those 
things. Conventional signs in a closed set of this kind not only have 
intrinsic, coded meanings, but also pick up enriched meanings through 
markedness relations within a restricted paradigm. The Lao system of 
demonstratives is not different in this respect to the system of pointing 
discussed in Chapters 3 and 4. The systematic contrast among types of 
bodily pointing (lip-pointing, ‘small’ finger-points, ‘big’ finger-points) 
demonstrate that the idea of a system of meaningful oppositions is as 
applicable to types of hand gestures as it is to types of words. In this sense, 
gestures can have grammatical properties. 

Part II examines composite utterances in which hand gestures are 
employed to create virtual illustrations which function like models of con¬ 
crete objects and diagrams of abstract sets of relations. The analyses show 
speakers using hand movements iconically and indexically to create novel 
signs which show remarkable structural persistence, both in space and 
through time. As these structures are established in the common field of 
attention, pointing plays a crucial role. The structures that the modelling and 
diagramming gestures create are effectively treated like physical objects. As 
Chapter 7 shows, speakers have to cope with the consequences of this virtual 
reality, being required to make explicit editing manoeuvres upon otherwise 
ethereal structures. 

There are some principled differences between the phenomena described in 
Parts I and II. For example, while the deictic signs in Part I constitute closed 
grammatical systems, the illustrative signs in Part II are novel, open class 
items. And while Part I focuses more on the internal structure of composite 
utterance units (regarding the move as exoskeleton, fleshed out down-and-in), 
Part II explores complex structures which emerge through sequences of 
multiple moves (regarding the move as brick, building up-and-out). 

These differences in focus of the two parts are offset by some thorough¬ 
going common themes. Most important is the collaborative, public, socially 
strategic nature of the process of constructing composite utterances. These 
communicative moves are not merely designed but designed for, and with, 
anticipated interpreters. They are not merely indices of cognitive processes, 
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they constitute cognitive processes. They are distributed, publicized, and 
intersubjectively grounded. Each type of composite utterance discussed in 
this book is regulated by its producer’s aim not just to convey some meaning 
but to bring about a desired understanding in a social other. So, like all 
instruments of meaning, these composites are not bipolar form-meaning 
mappings, or mere word-to-world glue, they are premised on a triadic, 
cooperative activity consisting of you, me, and what I’m trying to say. 



PART I 


Deictic components of moves 


The arrow points only in the application that a living being makes of it. 

Ludwig Wittgenstein, 1953 
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‘Here-now’ is never a sheer physical reality. 

William F. Hanks, 1990 

Words like this and that play a key role in composite utterances, like glue for 
sticking the linguistic system onto the physical world. But their semantics 
remain poorly understood, despite advances in typological description 
(Fillmore 1982: 47ff., Anderson and Keenan 1985, Himmelmann 1996, 
Diessel 1999, Dixon 2003), primarily because demonstratives have seldom 
been examined in situ. Due to the inherently context-bound character of 
demonstratives, it is necessary to examine their use in spontaneous inter¬ 
action, in all its richness (Hanks 1990). This is the method pursued in this 
chapter, using data from video recordings of natural interaction. 

The aim of this chapter is to present a case study of the kind of resources a 
language can offer in guiding an interpreter’s unification of word and world in 
utterance comprehension. The Lao demonstrative determiner system is a 
typologically unremarkable two-term system (nii4 versus nan4) opposing so- 
called proximal and distal (Hasan 1968, Halliday and Hasan 1976, Anderson 
and Keenan 1985, inter alia). Despite this apparent simplicity, a traditional 
analysis - assuming a symmetrical opposition of ‘distance’ marking between 
the two terms - fails. Close attention to distributional facts and the pragmatics 
of interlocutors’ interpretations of physical space in interaction (including 
contingent factors like attention, common ground, cultural and personal 
conceptions of space) supports a lean semantic analysis of the two Lao 
demonstratives, whereby neither literally encodes distance (i.e. neither makes 
specification of notions such as ‘near’ or ‘far’), and only one encodes location 
(namely the semantically more specific ‘distal’ demonstrative, which refers to 
something ‘not here’). The proposed semantics are minimal, yet they remain 
consistent with the use of these forms in rich contexts. Similar analyses are 
likely to hold for other such typologically unremarkable systems (such as 
English this and that). 

While it may be that only a minimal proportion of a given utterance’s 
whole meaning is semantically encoded, one cannot verify the content of that 
encoded component nor understand the principles of its use without studying 
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contingent details of interactional context, monitoring input of information 
from the speech situation, and resultant enrichment of encoded meaning by 
inference. In order to understand what is conveyed in total in an interaction, a 
Gricean distinction between encoded semantics and defeasible implicature is 
necessary. Maintaining such a distinction helps to highlight the importance of 
context-given information and context-derived inference in the overall 
meanings of linguistic utterances. 

2.1 Meaning, context, and the semantics/pragmatics distinction 

The analysis to be presented here demands the recognition of a distinction 
between effectively context-independent encoded meanings for linguistic 
signs, on the one hand, and qualitatively distinct contextual information and 
context-specific inferences, on the other. This view puts context, culture, and 
cognition at the heart of linguistic meaning, yet its merits are widely over¬ 
looked. It is thus necessary to preface the analysis with a few remarks on 
theoretical background. 

Meaning arises when a perceptible artefact, such as a sight or a sound, is 
interpreted by an observer to stand for something (Peirce 1965 [1932]: 135). 
The relation of standing for is not inherent in a signal, but is actively brought 
about by an interpreting individual. From exposure to some sign p, an 
interpreter may take this to stand for q, either because q has qualities in 
common with p (an iconic relation), because q is in spatial-temporal-causal 
contiguity with p (an indexical relation), or because of a predetermined social 
agreement that q will be taken to stand for p (a symbolic relation; Peirce 
1965 [1932]: 143). These distinctions do not denote types of signs, but 
manners of signification. Individual signs often combine more than one. 

Let us consider symbolic meaning. A sign is a symbol if its relation of 
standing for is determined by a precedent of social agreement, and not by any 
relationship of formal likeness or ‘dynamical connection’ between form and 
meaning. 1 I use the terms intension and semantic meaning both to refer to the 
symbolic meaning that a linguistic sign conventionally encodes. The semantic 
invariant of a linguistic sign is the minimal meaning that is always derived 
from the signal regardless of the context in which it is used. Some researchers 
of meaning have expressed unease with this view, claiming it implies that 
linguistic signs are ‘objectively real entities’ (Lakoff 1987: 171). But an 


1 This does not mean that the form of a symbol cannot have some quality in common with its 
meaning. Consider onomatopoeic expressions like cock-a-doodle-doo. In this case, the form¬ 
meaning relationship holds not because of a formal likeness between the phonological string 
and the conceived sound of a rooster crowing, but because of a social agreement that just this 
string will have just this meaning. This is why the sound-meaning pairing is not predictable 
(despite being ‘motivated’ - cf. French cocorico). 
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analytical commitment to the idea of encoded symbolic meaning does not 
entail a view that a sign has a Platonic reality independent of those indi¬ 
viduals who hold the idea of that sign. Peirce observed that ‘the word lives in 
the minds of those who use it’ (Peirce 1965 [1932]: 169) and repeatedly 
asserted that meaning cannot arise without an active mind bringing it about. 
Nevertheless, it is effectively the case that linguistic signs have stable and 
context-independent meanings. This is explained by the mechanism of con¬ 
vention, which may be defined as ‘a community’s solution to a recurrent 
coordination problem’ (Clark 1996: 70; after Schelling 1960, Lewis 1969). 
The coordination problem relevant to the present discussion is the need for 
interlocutors - who lack direct access to each other’s minds - to reliably 
converge on mutual understandings of each other’s intentions and interpret¬ 
ations in talk (Clark 1996). An individual’s representation of a linguistic 
meaning is a private hypothesis, but the public contract of convention results 
in the effective convergence, across a population, of individuals’ personal 
hypotheses about the concept encoded in a word. This ‘intercalibration of 
idiolects’ (Hockett 1987: 106-107, 157-158; cf. Lee 1996: 227-228) allows 
us to trust that meanings will be stable across contexts, to predict their effects, 
and to be confident of what will and will not go on record when a given sign is 
used. The public stability of a semantic representation is not independent of 
human interaction, but arises from a large-scale aggregation of community¬ 
wide ‘joint action’ (as described by Clark 1996: 59ff.). 

The domain of pragmatics concerns the process whereby meanings richer 
than the encoded conventional meanings of signs arise in real contexts 
(Levinson 1983). Pragmatic meanings are semiotically accessible and/or 
logically derivable, but are not semantically encoded. They include contin¬ 
gent aspects of context and common ground (things one knows, and things 
one can see and hear), on the one hand, and derived inferences on the other. 
Context and common ground are input for deriving inferences from encoded 
meanings. Two people’s common ground is defined as ‘the sum of their mutual, 
common, or joint knowledge, belief, and suppositions’ (Clark 1996: 93). This 
knowledge, shared and mutually known to be shared among interlocutors, 
may be freely assumed for the purpose of calculating inferences. The term 
implicature refers to the process or product of such inferences. Implicatures 
are contingent and context-dependent, arising from given common ground, 
including speakers’ knowledge of the linguistic system, and associated 
expectations of what a speaker could have said but didn’t (Grice 1975, 
Levinson 2000). While a linguistic sign may have one implicature in one 


Language acquisition involves hypothesis construction (cf. Brown 1958, Clark 1999, Tomasello 
2003), and in adult life our established models of linguistic meanings remain hypotheses, which 
are repeatedly tested (and potentially revised) whenever we utter or hear linguistic signs. 
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context, this implicature may simply not arise in another context. Semantic 
meaning, by contrast, is derived regardless of context. A final relevant 
notion under the rubric of pragmatics is extension (in the sense of Carnap 
1947). The extension of a linguistic sign is the array of things, events, or 
situations to which it can be taken to refer. 

The insight that meaning is derived from linguistic signs in a combination 
of qualitatively distinct ways has led to the most important working dis¬ 
tinction for the analysis of how linguistic forms are used in conveying and 
deriving meaning, namely the distinction between (effectively) encoded 
meaning, on the one hand, and all other contingent meaning, on the other 
(Levinson 1995: 222; cf. introduction to this book). This view of meaning 
forces us to examine signs in their usage across a wide variety of contexts. In 
order to verify hypotheses about the semantic invariant of a linguistic 
expression (Wierzbicka 1996), one must consider the interaction between 
context and encoded meaning. The rich details of context, which constitute 
input for implicatures, are as important in the analysis as the encoded 
semantics (Hanks 2005). 3 While it is necessary to separate context-inde¬ 
pendent meaning (encoded semantics) from context-dependent meaning 
(pragmatics), these aspects of the full repertoire of meaning-conveying 
mechanisms used by speakers are complementary and interdependent, and 
therefore must be studied simultaneously. 


2.2 Deixis 

Deictic expressions depend inherently on context for interpretation of refer¬ 
ence (Lyons 1968: 275ff„ Fillmore 1997 [1971], Clark et al. 1983, Hanks 
1990). Nevertheless, as Biihler (1982 [1934]) established, deictic expressions 
have a context-free dimension, namely the idea of a stable deictic centre or 
origo, which anchors simple notions T, ‘here’, and ‘now’. To be absolutely 
clear, it is the idea of an origo which is stable across contexts, not the actual 
coordinates of the origo on a particular occasion of use. (Further, demonstratives 


3 That one can believe in encoded meaning and maintain this view has been missed by some critics 
of the semantics-pragmatics distinction. Consider, for example, the claim that adoption of a 
semantics-pragmatics distinction implies a belief that semantics is ‘much more philosophically 
important than pragmatics’ (Lakoff 1987: 171). Note, however, that while Langacker (1987: 154) 
once rejected the pragmatics/semantics distinction, he has more recently written of a language 
‘code’, referring to meaning that is ‘schematic at the level of established linguistic convention’, 
which then takes on ‘a specific value when instantiated in a particular instance of language use’ 
(Langacker 1997: 234). It is encouraging to see recognition within the cognitive linguistics 
tradition that information acquired and/or derived on the basis of a sign in context is not neces¬ 
sarily generalizable as part of the value of the sign itself. For further discussion of these points, 
see Grice (1989), Levinson (1995: 210, 1997), Wilkins and Hill (1995: 212-214, 252-253). 
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will also encode other context-independent features such as number - sin¬ 
gular, plural etc. - gender, distance, among many other things; see below, 
pp. 29-67.) Biihler pointed out (as others have since done; for example, 
Wierzbicka 1996) that the core conceptual elements of the origo are not 
semantically decomposable. Being challenged to define them will either 
‘induce the language theorist into esoteric philosophical abysses or to 
respectful silence’ (Biihler 1982 [1934]: 13). Accordingly, we may treat T, 
‘here’, and ‘now’ as semantically primitive (Wierzbicka 1996; cf. 1972: 
16). In addition to Btihler’s core deictic domains of person, place, and time, 
there is a further stable and simple deictic notion, namely a primitive 
demonstrative meaning, a symbolic indicating function which I gloss here 
as dem. This meaning cannot be reduced or expressed in terms of some 
other feature of the origo, and is simply an essential indicating expression, 
rooted ultimately in the meaning of the prelinguistic pointing gesture 
(Halliday and Hasan 1976: 57; Liszkowski 2006, Tomasello 2006 - see 
Chapters 2-4 of this book). It is abstract with respect to an exophoric/ 
endophoric distinction (Himmelmann 1996 , pace Halliday and Hasan 1976: 
59, Diessel 1999: 93ff.). It is useful for drawing attention, but attention- 
direction is not a semantically specified function. Its use presupposes that an 
addressee can know what it is referring to. The following section elaborates 
on the nature of the dem function, which is at the semantic core of any 
demonstrative. 

2.2.1 Demonstratives 

Demonstratives are often associated with indexicality in physical space, but 
they do not necessarily encode spatial meanings (Kirsner 1979, 1993, Hanks 
1990, 2005). They can be used in a range of domains. Himmelmann (1996) 
establishes four major functions of demonstratives cross-linguistically: situ¬ 
ational, discourse, anaphoric, and recognitional (cf. Lakoff 1974, Diessel 
1999). The situational usage, involving ‘reference to entities in the sur¬ 
rounding situation’, has also been referred to as exophoric (Halliday and 
Hasan 1976: 33, Diessel 1999: 6) and has traditionally been treated as primary 


4 This nondecomposability is at the level of intensional meaning and is criterial of the status of a 
semantic meaning as primitive (Goddard 1998). The global meaning of demonstratives in their 
situated usage can be complex, as examples described in this chapter illustrate. My argument is 
that this global meaning is context-enriched and is not equal to the stable schematic encoded 
core meaning of the expression. 

5 This technical term is mnemonic for demonstrative. It could also be glossed by the seman¬ 
tically most general demonstrative in a language. I choose not to use an English demonstrative 
to gloss it, since there is disagreement about which English term is the unmarked one (compare 
Halliday and Hasan 1976: 59 who claim that as basic with Wierzbicka 1980: 27 and Dixon 
2003: 81 who claim this as basic in English). 
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with respect to other, endophoric functions such as discourse and recogni- 
tional deixis. Diessel, like others before him, claims that the exophoric use of 
demonstratives is ‘the basic use from which all other uses derive’ (1999: 93). 
Diessel’s arguments, however, appealing to grammaticalization, acquisition, 
and markedness, do not establish basicness at the level of synchronic adult 
semantics. 1 follow Kirsner (1979), Hanks (1990), and Himmelmann (1996: 
223, 242) in maintaining a monosemy bias and regarding the simplest 
demonstrative meanings as general with respect to exophoric versus endo¬ 
phoric reference. The exophoric use of a semantically general demonstrative 
is one domain of application (i.e. part of the term’s extension), not a distinct 
semantic meaning (i.e. not specified at the intensional level). This is possible 
because a referent is always a conceptual entity, irrespective of whether it is 
instantiated in the linguistic discourse or (also) the situational context. 

The basic function of demonstratives is not to specify where something 
is, but rather to specify which one you are talking about (see Fillmore 1982: 
43-44). I cannot rely on a demonstrative to provide the content for a reply to 
a where question. Thus, if I ask Where is my copy of War and Peace?, you 
cannot answer by saying This book or This one. 

When I use a demonstrative - for example, by asking Have you read this 
book?, with reference to War and Peace, sitting with other books on a table 
between us - you and 1 have a coordination problem (Schelling 1960, Lewis 
1969, Clark et al. 1983). We need to identify one and the same book, and we 
need to rely on each other to do so in the situation. My use of the word this 
alone is not enough for our problem to be solved. Its core meaning ‘dem’ 
announces that I assume we can converge on a solution to the problem, given 
information accessible to both of us. Speakers and listeners both assume a 
kind of conversational maxim which Clark et al. (1983) call the principle of 
optimal design: ‘The speaker designs his utterance in such a way that he has 
good reason to believe that the addressees can readily and uniquely compute 
what he meant on the basis of the utterance along with the rest of their 
common ground’ (Clark et al. 1983: 246). That a speaker may intentionally 
be vague or misleading does not refute the idea of such a principle. The 
presupposition referred to here functions as a maxim, not as a rule. It is a 
‘presumptive heuristic’, which ‘informs (rather than strictly governs) con¬ 
versation’ (Levinson 2001). The key to understanding this point is that 
the maxim is not so much a rule for the speaker to follow than it is for the 
addressee to presume that the speaker follows. This means that speakers are 
not assumed to intentionally invite inferences that would require information 
unavailable to their addressees. Accordingly, addressees assume that speakers 
will have tailored their inference-inviting utterances to make reference only 
to information known to be in common ground (that is, information not just 
shared between speaker and addressee, but known by each to be so shared; 
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D’Andrade 1987: 113, Clark 1996: 92ff., Enfield 2000: 45) 6 Suppose that by 
saying this book I mean ‘the copy of War ancl Peace sitting on the table here 
now’. You may figure this out as a result of some mutually obvious perceptual 
salience of the book, of our current shared focus of attention on the book, of 
my physically positioning the book in your field of attention (by holding it up, 
for example), or of my directing your attention to the book (perhaps by 
pointing at it). In another situation, the book may not be perceptually 
accessible at all, but nonetheless salient enough (e.g. in the current focus of 
conceptual attention in the discourse) to provide us with a mutually unique 
solution. The basic demonstrative meaning does not encode the idea of which 
book ‘this book’ is (in this case, War and Peace). But the effect of its use and 
the application of interpretive heuristics in a textured context gives rise to a 
sensible composite utterance, that is a piece of speech connected to a piece of 
the world. 

All languages have at least one demonstrative determiner, and there is 
almost always a second term, often a third, and sometimes more (Anderson 
and Keenan 1985, Diessel 1999, Dixon 2003). This adds further dimensions 
to the process of interpretation of a single demonstrative described by Clark 
et al. (1983). A semantic distinction encoded in a second demonstrative term 
provides the addressee with an additional clue for solving the coordination 
problem of reference. It seems that the most common meaning added by a 
second term is spatial. When a semantically more specific demonstrative 
comes into paradigmatic opposition with a semantically more general one, 
important system-internal pragmatic effects arise, and these are not discussed 
in standard typological accounts of demonstratives (Lyons 1977, Anderson 
and Keenan 1985, Diessel 1999). While standard analyses depict pairs like 
this and that as symmetrically expressing the notions ‘near speaker’ and ‘far 
from speaker’, respectively, the symmetry is emergent rather than coded. 
Instead, the two terms may form an informativeness scale (Horn 1989, Atlas 
2005, Levinson 2000: 79), whereby the use of a semantically less specific or 
weaker form (given that a semantically more specific or stronger form is an 
option in the same grammatical context) implies the converse of the stronger 
form, yet without semantically encoding it. Thus, as I argue below, since 
nan4 encodes ‘not here’, nii4 often implies that the referent is something 
‘here’. But the two terms show different degrees of semantic specificity. 


6 Note, however, work by Keysar et al. (2000) arguing that addressees occasionally ‘consider 
some referents from their own perspective, even when they know that these referents are 
inaccessible to the speaker’ (Keysar et al. 2000: 37; cf. Barr and Keysar 2004). It is not clear, 
however, whether this has consequences for the idea of the ‘optimal design principle’ as I apply 
it here. 
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Within the realm of spatial meaning, as specified for example by a 
semantically more specific demonstrative, it is crucial to distinguish a 
semantic specification of location from one of distance. Semantic content can 
specify where something is without specifying how far away it is (pace 
Diessel 1999: ch. 3 passim). 

While nii4 and nan4 can serve both exophoric and endophoric functions, 
discussion here is restricted to exophoric uses only. The data are from video 
recordings of spontaneous interaction among Lao speakers in situations that 
involve reference to, and manipulation of, real objects in interactional space. 
This method of investigation into demonstratives is necessary in order to 
remedy the problems of standard analyses. In complement to these naturally 
occurring examples, I have also discussed these scenes with consultants and 
have sometimes asked for judgments as to whether another demonstrative 
could have been used. Further, I applied an elicitation technique for probing 
demonstrative distinctions by setting up situations depicted in a set of 
drawings (Wilkins 1999), covering a range of hypothetical scenarios designed 
to vary with respect to proximity of a concrete referent - such as a book - to 
speaker and addressee, at various distances and in various conditions (see van 
Geenhoven and Warner 1999: 56). The technique works especially well when 
the situation elicits a judgment that only one demonstrative is possible. In 
most cases, however, speakers report that either demonstrative could con¬ 
ceivably be used (although one may be preferred). The problem here is that 
on any given occasion, speakers do not 'use either’ - they must and do select 
one. The choice is not arbitrary, but is a function of the semantics of the 
alternative demonstratives, in combination with rich contextual factors. 7 
Speakers’ a priori intuitions are that nii4 is used for things near the speaker, 
while nan4 is used for things far from the speaker, but observational data 
show that referents of ‘proximal’ nii4 are often quite far away, indeed as far 
or further than many referents of ‘distal’ nan4. Conversely, things marked by 
distal nan4 may be physically very close to the speaker. The same is true for 
English this and that. 

A central point in understanding how demonstratives are used in exophoric 
functions is that human interaction transforms merely physical space into 
meaningful space. This cannot be measured by observing purely physical 
spatial properties of interactional scenes (Hanks 1990). Interlocutors monitor 
and model each other’s mental states (Goody 1995, Clark 1996), and this 
includes their construals of physical space as controlled, possessed, shared. 


7 And when it appears that the conditions are such that either of the demonstratives would lead 
equally well to the right unique solution to the current coordination problem, then it still matters 
which one you use: the choice will reflect or create interpretations of spatial or social cohesion 
(Hanks 1990; cf. Enfield and Stivers 2007). 
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separated, and so on, by one another (Goodwin 2000a). To gain insight into 
this phenomenon, it is necessary to look at real examples of demonstrative 
use in all their richness. 

2.2.2 The extensional range of ‘here’ 

This analysis assumes a basic spatial meaning ‘here’. While I can use here 
to refer to places of seemingly arbitrary extension - the Earth, the city of 
Nijmegen, Office 275, a place on the bottom right corner of my front tooth - 
the idea of ‘here’ remains conceptually discrete. The intension of ‘here’ is a 
place, prototypically ‘where I am now’. When I say John’s here I tell you 
where he is, but not how far away. Physical measurements of specific context- 
situated spatial extensions of the word here would tell us little about its 
intension. Instead, it is necessary to consider properties of the speech location 
not as mere space but as interactional space, partly in terms of physical 
attributes of the space itself (including spatial arrays which speakers form 
with their bodies and other props as they interact; Scheflen 1976), but most 
importantly, in terms of phenomena affecting the interpretation of space 
emerging from the dynamics of the human interaction itself (Goffman 1963, 
Kendon 1977). 

People interact in places like rooms, buses, fields, gardens, and shops. 
There are physical boundaries within these places (doorways, walls, vege¬ 
tation), which do not absolutely prevent communication across them, but 
which may nevertheless be regarded as social boundaries, and may be treated 
as if they were true physical barriers to communication (Goffman 1963: 
15Iff.). People physically orient themselves in space to create interactional 
closure (Kendon 1977: ch. 5; see also Scheflen 1976, Goodwin 2000a, among 
many others) and, thus, effective boundaries to communication. These spatial 
closures emerge from, and are defined by, joint communicative activity and 
are located in the minds and manners of people rather than in the physical 
setting itself. Logically independent of such closures, but often coinciding 
with them, is a conceptually defined area that may be called the here-space. 
The here-space is not necessarily defined with reference to physical facts, but 
is simply the place or area which one considers as ‘here’ at a certain moment 
for a certain purpose. Directly analogous to the puzzle of how interlocutors 
use demonstrative reference to solve coordination problems of reference is 
the puzzle of how interlocutors coordinate their convergent understanding of 
the perimeter of ‘here’ at a given moment. 

Just one of the factors that can define a speaker’s here-space is his or her 
engagement area, the place which is, at a given moment, the conceived site of 
a person’s currently dominant manual and attentional engagement. Kendon 
describes something similar in what he calls the transactional segment: The 
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‘space extending in front of a person . . . which he is currently using in 
whatever his current activity may be’, ‘the space into which he looks and 
speaks, into which he reaches to handle objects’, which he will ‘endeavor to 
maintain’ (Kendon 1977: 181). The transactional segments of two inter¬ 
locutors may ‘overlap to create a joint transactional space’ (ibid.). The factors 
that determine the perimeter of a person’s engagement area during interaction 
are many and varied, and constantly competing. The perimeter of one’s 
engagement area shifts constantly, from moment to moment, like a fluid and 
invisible shell encircling specific configurations of people and things in space. 
Suppose that I am one of two people standing talking at a cocktail party. We 
face each other, creating a tight engagement area. If we are joined by a third, 
we broaden our focus, and our encircling shell reshapes (as we step back to 
include the new interlocutor), then re-cohering (or being reconstituted), now 
larger, around the three of us as we form a fresh symmetrical array (Kendon 
1977: ch. 5). When I approach a market table and enter into discussion with a 
merchant - who is facing me on the other side of the table - about the price of 
an item lying on the table between us, an engagement area is created, 
embracing the two of us and our mutual focus of engagement, the item to be 
purchased. When the sale is made and the merchant turns to wrap the item, 
her visual and manual preoccupation with that task causes the previous two- 
person engagement area to fade, and her adjusted focus creates a new solo- 
engagement area, now much smaller, momentarily excluding me and the table 
with goods on it (see below, pp. 38-61). I am assuming that no more than one 
engagement area can be dominant at any one moment, although of course 
there can be a number semi-active or implicit. Thus, the engagement area 
bridging the market table is soon resumed after the merchant is finished with 
her momentary solo-engagement in wrapping the purchased item. 

In interactional spaces, such as the open market places in which many of 
the examples described in this chapter were collected, people continually 
monitor the dynamic activation of engagement areas and the interactional 
borders they create. The perimeters of these areas are felt by people, and the 
monitoring of such perimeters is seldom if ever explicit. Sensitivity to these 
socially meaningful spaces is suggestive of the inexplicit, unarticulated yet 
‘cultivated disposition, inscribed in the body schema’ described by Bourdieu 
(1977: 15; cf. Hanks 1990, 2005). This conception of interactionally estab¬ 
lished perimeter interacts with referent location, resulting in a number of 
logical possibilities of relevance to the selection of demonstratives, to be 
examined below. An object (e.g. a book) that a speaker wants to refer to with 
a demonstrative may or may not be in his or her own engagement area at the 
relevant moment. Also, the engagement areas of speaker and addressee may 
or may not overlap at the relevant moment. The engagement area perimeter is 
just one possible determinant of the more abstract here-space perimeter, and 
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Table 2.1 Logical possibilities for coincidence of location of referent, 
speaker’s here-space, and addressee’s here-space. 


Is referent in here-space 
of speaker? 

Is referent in here-space 
of addressee? 


a. yes 

yes 

entails HEREspkpHHEREadDR 

b. no 

no 

i. where herespkr^Ihereaddr 

ii. where here spkr ^here addr 

c. yes 

no 

entails herespkr^hereaddr 

d. no 

yes 

entails herEspkr7^herEaddr 


as I argue below, it is the here-space perimeter that is directly relevant for 
demonstrative selection. (Sharing an engagement area at a given moment 
does not entail sharing a here-space.) The logical possibilities for coincidence 
of location of a referent, speaker’s here-space, and addressee’s here-space are 
shown in Table 2.1. 

There are a number of interactional reasons for speakers to make the 
construals they do, when they do. For instance, one’s choice of demonstrative 
can signal a claim about whether one’s own here and the here of one’s 
addressee are shared. This can be influenced by strongly suggestive aspects of 
the physical situation, by subtleties of the social situation (e.g. distinctions 
arising out of politeness - it may be impolite to assume one’s space to be 
shared with that of one’s addressee), or by deliberate manipulation. But 
ultimately the choice is made by the speaker with the intention that the 
demonstrative selected be the one most likely to result in the coordination 
problem of reference being solved by the addressee’s convergence with the 
speaker on the right referent. Let us now turn to the Lao system of demon¬ 
stratives, in particular the two demonstrative determiners nii4 and nan4. 

2.3 Lao demonstrative determiners nii4 and nan4 

Lao has five demonstrative elements, none of which may appear independ¬ 
ently as agent or undergoer noun phrases (cf. Enfield 2007: 99-100). Only 
two - nii4 and nan4 - are genuine demonstrative determiners, since only 
these two can generally be used as nominal modifiers in simple noun phrases 
like ‘this book’. This puts nii4 and nan4 in paradigmatic opposition to each 
other. The remaining three are demonstrative adverbs ( han5 ‘there’, phii4 
‘here’, and phun4 ‘yonder’). The two nominal-modifying demonstrative 
determiners nii4 and nan4 have different degrees of semantic specificity. NU4 
is the more semantically general member of the pair, encoding nothing more 
than a basic primitive demonstrative meaning (paraphrasable as ‘this (one)’, 
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‘the (one) that is mutually salient enough in this context for you to know 
which one I must mean’, expressed here as dem). Nan4 is the semantically 
more specific member of the pair, encoding the same basic demonstrative 
meaning plus the specification that the referent is something ‘not here’. 

(1) a. nii4 = dem 

b. nan4 = dem not here 

These two create an informativeness scale (Levinson 2000: 79), whereby use 
of the semantically more general of the two can implicate (but not entail) 
the converse of the semantically more specific of the two. The semantically 
more specific nan4 encodes that the referent is located in a region that is ‘not 
here’, while the semantically more general nii4 (given that nan4 is an option 
in the same grammatical environment) can suggest the converse, namely that 
the referent is ‘here’. 

This kind of analysis of multi-term demonstrative systems - as consisting 
of one semantically general term that may be enriched by inference in 
opposition to other, semantically more specific, terms - was prefigured by 
Halliday and Hasan (1976: 59) and by Wierzbicka (1980: 27), and in col¬ 
laborative research by the Space Group at the MPI, Nijmegen (Wilkins 1999, 
van Geenhoven and Warner 1999: 58). The idea of characterizing the dis¬ 
tinctive semantics of a marked distal form as ‘not here’ was earlier suggested 
by Wierzbicka (1980: 27). To pursue ‘not here’ as the operative semantic 
distinction in the Lao case allows preservation of a discrete intensional 
semantic value invariant across all uses, while remaining consistent with wide 
variation in context-specific extensional value, due to often highly complex 
external factors. While it may be tempting to suggest that nii4 entails ‘here’, I 
pursue the claim that it does not, for three reasons. First, it is not necessary to 
do so in order to account for the data, and thus is favoured by Ockham’s 
principle of simplicity. Second, refraining from attributing any spatial 
information to the intension of nii4 allows a monosemy analysis of nii4 such 
that its endophoric uses (not explored in this chapter) are handled under the 
same single meaning as its exophoric uses. This is also favoured by Ockham’s 
principle of simplicity. Third, according to informants' judgments, nii4 is 
always a conceivable possibility in contexts where nan4 has been used but the 
reverse is not true. This is evidence that the two forms are not symmetrical in 
semantic content, and more specifically, that nii4 is semantically more general 
than nan4. 

We turn now to examples that provide evidence for the claims that (a) of the 
two Lao demonstrative determiners, nii4 is semantically general and nan4 is 
semantically more specific; (b) the added semantic content of nan4 specifies 
that the referent is something ‘not here’; (c) neither nii4 nor nan4 encode 
semantic distinctions of ‘distance’; and (d) the choice of demonstrative 
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determiner is made with reference to the perimeter of the speaker’s here-space 
as conceived in the interlocutors’ common ground. These conceived perim¬ 
eters are emergent from factors of the interaction, including active engage¬ 
ment areas, physical features of the interactional space, and assumptions 
about addressees’ access to relevant information for inference. 

2.4 Uses of semantically more specific nan4 

The message common to all exophoric uses of nan4 is that the referent is 
something ‘not here’. This section describes a range of circumstances that can 
lead a speaker to decide that sending this message, rather than simply using 
the semantically general demonstrative nii4, will be more likely to result in a 
convergent solution by speaker and addressee to the coordination problem at 
hand. Following are examples of two situations in which a referent may come 
to be conceived of as ‘not here’. In the first, the speaker has a saliently 
bordered here-space, where the referent is plainly not in it. In the second, the 
addressee has a salient here-space perimeter, where the referent is plainly in it 
and the speaker does not share here-space with the addressee. This entails that 
the referent is, for the speaker, ‘not here’. 

2.4.1 Situation: speaker has salient here-space perimeter, 
referent is not in it 

case 1: Speaker’s here-space perimeter is defined by engagement with the 
addressee; Referent is not in it. 

One situation that leads to construal of a referent as being ‘not here’ is 
when it is outside the speaker’s here-space perimeter because of a salient 
here-space closure arising from an engagement involving both speaker and 
addressee ((bi) in Table 2.1). 8 

( 2 ) .. 

( SPKR ADDR ') 


REF 

In Figure 2.1, a number of children are in a boat and are about to cross the 
river. The boat is about thirty metres from the camera. Immediately to the left 
of the camera (1-2 metres away) are two people engaged in conversation. 


The here-space perimeter is represented here, and below, as a dotted line circle or ellipse. The 
abbreviations Spkr, Ref, and Addr stand for ‘speaker’, ‘referent’, and ‘addressee’, respectively. 
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Figure 2.1 ‘There’s only children in nan4 boat.’ 


One speaker (a woman) notices the children in the boat getting ready to cross, 
and remarks ‘There’s only children in nan4 boat.’ 

The speaker’s use of nan4 to refer to the boat signals that the boat is ‘not 
here’ from her point of view at that moment. Her current dominant engage¬ 
ment is a conversation that does not extend to or involve the people visible in 
Figure 2.1, who are out of earshot and engaged in the riverside action. It is 
clear to the interlocutors that the referent is in a place well outside of the here- 
space defined by their current local conversation. Thus, the speaker can 
assume that her interlocutor will also understand the boat as being in a place 
‘not here’ at the relevant moment. (An example from moments later in this 
same scene, discussed below (cf. Figure 2.8), discusses a very different 
construal, by a different speaker, of the same physical speech setting.) 

Figure 2.2 shows a customer and a merchant in the middle of a sale. In 
Figure 2.2a, they together create a tight engagement area with joint attention 
on physically coordinating an exchange of produce for cash. 

In Figure 2.2b, as the merchant has now taken the money, and the two 
withdraw, the merchant breaks out of the established engagement space by 
turning to her right and pointing, with gaze and outstretched index finger, to 
some tomatoes, asking ‘ Nan4 ones, won’t you put some in?’ 



T • 
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Figure 2.2a Customer (right) and merchant (left) with joint attention and 
coordinated manual action of exchanging goods for cash. 



Figure 2.2b ‘Nan4 ones, won’t you put some in?’ 
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The merchant already knows what the customer is planning to cook, knows 
that the recipe requires tomatoes, and knows that the customer hasn’t pur¬ 
chased tomatoes yet. At the moment that she wants to draw the addressee’s 
attention to the tomatoes, a common here-space is already mutually salient to 
the two interlocutors (the space defined by the tight engagement area arising 
from their joint attention and manual engagement in synchronizing the cash 
exchange illustrated in Figure 2.2a). The tomatoes are out of the salient 
perimeter of that here-space. Thus, the speaker uses the demonstrative nan4 
in referring to them, specifying that they are ‘not here’. The status of the 
referent as not here is determined by facts about how perimeters of inter¬ 
actional space acquire mutual salience for interlocutors. The perimeter of 
‘here’ at this moment cannot be determined with reference to geometry alone 
(Hanks 1990). 

case 2: Speaker’s here-space perimeter defined by tight solo-engagement, 
excluding addressee; Referent is not in it. 

A referent may be construed as not here when a salient perimeter of the 
speaker’s here-space arises from the speaker’s solo-engagement, and the ref¬ 
erent is beyond that perimeter. This case is like the previous in that the 
referent is out of the speaker’s here-space perimeter, but it is unlike the previous 
in that the here-spaces of the speaker and addressee do not overlap ((bii) in 
Table 2.1). 

(3) 
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In Figure 2.3, both speaker (merchant, second from left) and addressee 
(customer, far left) are very close to the referent. Figure 2.3a shows the 
merchant standing next to the customer at the corner of her market table. 
However, the merchant is engaged in a verbal exchange with the man at the 
back of the stall (who has not participated in any interaction involving 
the customer). She is also solo-engaged in the manual task of wrapping up the 
customer’s purchase of meat. (This example also has an element in common 
with 2 above, in that the here-space of the speaker, which does not contain the 
referent, is partly determined by the speaker’s interaction with another person. 
In this case, however, that person is not the addressee.) 

At this point, the customer asks the price of a piece of meat on the comer of 
the table immediately between her and the merchant. The merchant turns to 
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Figure 2.3a Merchant (second from left) in an engagement area whose 
perimeter excludes customer (far left). 



Figure 2.3b ‘Nan4 one is 16 per kilo.’ 
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look down at the meat in question, still engaged in wrapping the previous 
purchase, and answers ‘Nan4 one is 16 per kilo.’ 9 

This example shows a referent physically highly proximal to the speaker 
(literally, within arm’s reach) being referred to by a so-called distal 
demonstrative. I checked with consultants as to which demonstrative would 
be expected, giving only information about the spatial layout of speaker, 
referent, and addressee, and no information about engagements or other 
interactional dynamics. All consultants preferred nii4. Proximity of a referent 
to a speaker suggests default inclusion in here-space, but this is overridden in 
the example described here by a salient interactionally established here-space 
perimeter very close to the speaker. How could a model of demonstratives as 
semantically encoding distance deal with the paradox of a distal demonstrative 
being used in an indisputably proximal context? The example shows that 
we cannot appeal to objectively measurable distinctions of physical distance, 
but must acknowledge that what determines the choice here is a conceived 
perimeter in the space, again not as mere space but as interactional space. 

case 3: Closure of speaker’s here-space perimeter determined by physical 
properties of the interactional space; referent is not in it. 

While here-spaces are conceptual entities established by people’s inter¬ 
pretation of space, physical properties of a situational setting can have a 
strong effect on such interpretations. Physical entities like walls, doorways, 
conventional wall-projecting items like chair backs and other obstacles are 
conventionally acknowledged barriers that speakers and addressees can 
mutually recognize (Goffman 1963, Scheflen 1976). Such physical properties 
are common ground for interlocutors based on perceptual evidence (Clark 
et al. 1983: 247, Clark 1996: 112); that is, they are common ground by virtue 
of being plain for both to see. Conceived barriers of this kind can override 
other features of common ground as determinants of here-space perimeters. 

I am arguing that a speaker’s physical or perceptual access to a referent can 
be a factor in selection of one of the two Lao demonstratives, but I am not 
saying that visibility or access are encoded in their semantics. The speaker’s 
lack of access to a referent is what causes it to be conceived of as ‘not here’, 
and it is the conception of the referent as not here, rather than the lack of 
access, that is encoded in the demonstrative nan4. The descriptive linguist 
thus has reason to show caution before claiming that a factor such as visibility 
is semantically encoded in a demonstrative system (see e.g. Anderson and 
Keenan 1985: 290, Diessel 1999: 40-42). This is not to deny the possibility 
that visibility might be encoded in a demonstrative system, but to suggest care 

9 The currency unit is the Kip (approximately 8500 = USD1 at the time of recording). References 
to prices 16 and 17 are in thousands. 
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Figure 2.4 'Nan4 one is 17 per kilo.’ 


in distinguishing whether a feature such as visibility is part of encoded 
meaning or is a contextual factor that forces the choice of another, more 
general semantic meaning. 10 1 describe below a case in which the addressee’s 
access to the situation can also, via quite a different mechanism, determine a 
speaker’s choice of demonstrative. 

We now consider two examples in which a physical barrier in the inter¬ 
actional space contributes to recognition of a here-space perimeter (and, 
accordingly, selection of an appropriate demonstrative). 

In Figure 2.4, a merchant (to far right) is behind her market table, obscured 
by an electric fan on one side of the table. There is also a man sitting behind 
the table (on another table) to the other side, and a plastic bag on a string 
attached to the fan (to deter flies and wasps) hovering in the air and blocking 
the view across the table (left centre). 

Each of these factors, as well as the vacant space between the merchant and 
the table itself (since she is standing away from it), form a perceptually salient 
physical barrier in the common ground of the interlocutors and is thus 
naturally construed as a here-space perimeter. Further, the merchant is in a 


10 


The point made here may also shed light on how a demonstrative term with semantic encoding 
for visibility of a referent might grammaticalize. 
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Figure 2.5a Joint attention on water inlet to washing machine. ‘And what 
did you do about water?’ 


solo-engagement, wrapping the customer’s purchase. The customer asks the 
price of a piece of meat on the table (using nii4, for reasons outlined in 
section 2.5, below), and the merchant replies, from her position behind the 
electric fan, ‘ Nan4 one is 17 per kilo’. The merchant’s choice to encode 
the referent as not here is due to a here-space perimeter that has arisen 
partly from the presence of physical barriers in the interactional space and 
partly from her own self-enclosing solo-engagement at the moment of speech. 

I have described to consultants the spatial geometry of speaker, addressee, 
and referent in this example, and they are unanimous that the speaker could 
have used proximal nii4. But given the interactional dynamics in this real 
context, the speaker had good reason to use the more semantically specific 
form nan4. Once again, information about physical distances between 
interlocutors and a referent alone cannot account for the distribution of 
demonstrative selection. 

The three parts of Figure 2.5 show two women - let us call them the hat 
woman and the older woman - engaged in a discussion about how to operate 
a second-hand washing machine that the older woman has just acquired. The 
machine was previously at the house of the hat woman, and the older woman 
is asking the hat woman details about how to operate it. Figure 2.5a shows the 
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two women’s joint attention on the water inlet of the washing machine, as the 
older woman points at it with her index finger, asking ‘And what did you do 
about water?’, referring to the arrangement connecting the water inlet to a 
water supply. 

Up to this moment, the women have created a tight engagement area 
encompassing the two of them and the washing machine, where their joint 
attention has been focused for some time. They have been physically huddled 
over the washing machine. Then, as illustrated in Figure 2.5b, the hat woman 
looks up and out of the current engagement area, to a tap on the wall, which is 
connected to the washing machine’s inlet hose. She points at the tap with gaze 
and outstretched index finger, saying ‘Keep (it) on the whole time, nan4 thing.’ 

Although the referent is less than two metres away (as shown in Figure 2.5c), 
there is nonetheless a significant physical barrier - the washing machine 
together with the body of the older woman - between it and the speaker, and the 
presence of this barrier is perceptually salient to both speaker and addressee. 
The referent is well and truly out of the speaker’s physical reach. Note that the 
speaker does not have access to the referent via the right side of the washing 
machine (the side closest to the camera). The video recording is taken from 
outside a window looking in, and the washing machine is against a wall. 

This example demonstrates how a barrier to physical access can contribute 
to establishment of a relevant here-space perimeter. There is also a contri¬ 
bution from the rather restricted perimeter of the engagement area the speaker 
had already set up with the older woman (illustrated in Figure 2.5a). Note that 
this is maintained by the older woman’s visual attention on the speaker and 
not on the referent in Figure 2.5b. 

2.4.2 Situation: addressee has salient here-space perimeter, 
referent is in it, speaker is not. 

Suppose an addressee has a saliently bounded here-space perimeter, arising 
from his or her engagement with someone other than the speaker or with 
some object. If the referent is in that space (especially if it is the focus of the 
addressee’s attentional or manual engagement), and if the speaker is outside 
that space, then the referent must be ‘not here’ for the speaker (regardless of 
the positively defined extent of the speaker’s here-space). A speaker will thus 
use nan4 to encode the idea that the referent is not here. Martina Faller 
(personal communication) suggests that it is problematic for the speaker’s 
here-space not to be positively defined, thus begging the question of how the 
location of ‘not here’ can be computed. Let me clarify the logic of what I am 
claiming: Premise 1 - the referent is in the here-space of the addressee; 
Premise 2 - the here-space of the speaker does not overlap with that of the 
addressee; Conclusion - the referent must be ‘not here’ for the speaker. I am 



Figure 2.5b 'Keep it on the whole time, nan4 thing.’ 



Figure 2.5c Referent of deictic gesture and demonstrative in Figure 2.5b: 
tap connection for water inlet to washing machine. 
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suggesting that as long as the addressee’s here-space perimeter is saliently 
and clearly defined and there are salient and clear reasons for the speaker and 
addressee to be regarded as not sharing respective here-spaces, then there is 
no need to know the positive extension of the speaker’s here-space in order to 
calculate the location or identity of the referent on the basis of a speaker’s 
‘not here’ specification. Schematically: 

(4) -""'x 
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Figure 2.6 shows a customer (the hat woman), accompanied by a child, 
standing at a market table. 

The woman is busy purchasing a number of different types and quantities of 
meat (visible on the table). There is an established active engagement area for 



Figure 2.6 ‘ Nan4 insects!’ (Referents - wasps - at table’s edge in front of 
hat woman’s hand; speaker behind camera to right.) 
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her that includes the array of meats on the table and the merchant, who is on the 
other side of the table (out of camera frame, to right). There are a number of 
other people standing around, conversing and eating together, in front of the 
adjacent market table (away approximately three metres to the right of the hat 
woman and the child in Figure 2.6), and these people form their own, quite 
separate, interactional closure. One man in the group of people to the right (out 
of camera frame) notices that the child in Figure 2.6 is trying to play with some 
wasps that are buzzing around the meat on the table, and warns the hat woman, 
implying that she should intervene. In Figure 2.6, she is backing away from the 
table, looking at the man as he speaks. He uses the demonstrative nan4 in 
referring to the wasps (i.e. as meeng2 qcin0-nan4 [insect m c . i n a n -nan4] 
‘nan4 insects’), specifying that they are ‘not here’ (for him). 

This use of nan4 accords best with the likely shared assumption about 
perimeters of speakers’ and addressees’ respective here-spaces, and the 
location of the referent with respect to these spaces. It is plain to both speaker 
and addressee that the referents - wasps - are firmly in the addressee’s here- 
space, the perimeter of which coincides with the interactional closure of the 
purchase-at-market-table scenario. The man standing away to the right (out of 
shot) has up to this point had no interaction with the addressee, and thus is not 
part of the engagement which had established the addressee’s here-space 
closure. It is as if out of politeness he should use nan4 here, to signal 
explicitly that he does not presume that he shares a single here-space with his 
addressee (a stranger). Further, he is within an engagement area of his own, in 
an inward-oriented circular formation he has created with his conversational 
interlocutors (Kendon 1977: ch. 5). Thus, the referent is for the speaker not 
here, and this is encoded by his use of nan4. This solution is sensitive to 
shared assumptions and likely counter-assumptions about common ground in 
the context, since the active here-space closures are mutually salient to all 
concerned. The choice could not be explained without taking the interactional 
context into account (e.g. by appealing to a distinction of physical distance). 

I asked consultants to judge which demonstrative would be appropriate, 
describing only the physical spacing of speaker, referent, and addressee in 
this example and suppressing information about the interactional context. 
As in other examples discussed in this chapter, consultants said the speaker 
could have used either nii4 or nan4 for that referent. But in the actual situ¬ 
ation the speaker chose nan4. Given the richer interactional context, con¬ 
sultants agreed that nii4 would have been very odd, and probably confusing. 
Again, interactional dynamics are crucial in selection of demonstratives, as a 
means for gluing word to world in composite utterances. An analysis of 
demonstrative distinctions which cannot take these factors into account would 
be too blunt a tool. 
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Figure 2.7 ‘ Nan4 ones are 2500.’ 


Figure 2.7 shows the hat woman to the left, buying vegetables at a stall 
attended by an older woman (‘older merchant’, centre) and a younger woman 
(‘younger merchant’, to right). 

The hat woman and the older merchant are in a tight engagement area, 
created by their joint attention on selecting various vegetables at the leftmost 
end of the market table where they are standing. They are physically oriented 
to each other, both bending over, jointly attending to the produce on the table 
between them, forming a closure that excludes the younger merchant, who is 
standing well back and observing. There is an interactional (and also visual) 
gravity pulling the two women together to the exclusion of the third, and 
since this is perceptually apparent to each of the three women in this scene, it 
is common ground between them. 

The hat woman asks the price of some tomatoes (using nii4, for reasons 
outlined in section 2.5) that are in the centre of the tight engagement area 
maintained with the older merchant. It is the younger merchant behind who 
responds, saying ‘ Nan4 ones are 2500 [per kilo].’ 

The addressee and referent are together in a tightly established here-space 
whose perimeter does not include the speaker (the younger merchant, to 
right). The speaker’s use of nan4, asserting that the referent is something not 
here, indexes her non-sharing of that here-space, where the referent is located. 
Recall the logic: Premise 1 - referent is in addressee’s here-space; Premise 2 - 
speaker does not share addressee’s here-space; Conclusion - referent cannot 
be in speaker’s here-space, regardless of the positively defined extension of 
that space. 
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As mentioned in discussion of the previous example, the mere spatial 
layout of speaker, addressee, and referent is not sufficient for consultants to 
agree that one or another demonstrative is obligatory or especially preferred. 
In this case, the fact that the addressee is already engaged in interaction with a 
third person (who is neither speaker nor addressee) is crucial for the speaker’s 
selection between the two demonstrative determiners. It is only when we 
understand the complex dynamics of the interaction in real time that the 
interactional logic of the appropriate choice of demonstrative becomes clear. 

2.4.3 Summary 

I have shown in this section that nan4 encodes an intensional meaning con¬ 
sisting of dem - which specifies that the reference of what it marks should be 
recoverable by the addressee with reference to salience in currently relevant 
common ground - plus a specification of the spatial location of the referent, 
namely that it is not here. This is revealed by its use in two types of situation. 
In the first type, the perimeter of the speaker’s here-space is salient in the 
interaction and the referent is not within that perimeter. This situation can 
arise in several ways, depending on factors that determine a publicly salient 
closure of the speaker’s here-space (including perceived spatial closure cre¬ 
ated by interactional engagement, and more tangible spatial closure created 
by distance or physical barriers). In the second situation, the perimeter of the 
addressee’s here-space is salient in the interaction and the referent is within 
that perimeter, and the speaker’s here-space does not overlap with that of the 
addressee. 

2.5 Uses of semantically more general nii4 

What all uses of nii4 have in common is that the speaker is not saying that the 
referent is something not here. Given that Lao speakers have one other choice 
of demonstrative determiner ( nan4 ), which encodes that the referent is not 
here, the use of nii4 often implies (but never entails) that the referent is here. 
In other words, nii4 and nan4 form an informativeness scale (Levinson 2000: 
79), with nan4 the strong member of the pair. While nan4 is genuinely 
specified for awayness (a locational specification that must not be confused 
with marking for distance), the status of nii4 as proximal arises entirely by 
inference due to an oppositional relation in the system to a semantically more 
specific alternative. Nan4 and nii4 are not equivalent in semantic complexity, 
and their status as distal and proximal, respectively, is qualitatively distinct. 
Nan4 has a semantic specification for where the referent is, while nii4 does 
not. Consider now two main situations in which nii4 is used in spontaneous 
interaction. 
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2.5.1 Situation: no here-space perimeter is particularly salient 

In the following examples, the speaker’s engagement area is large and dif¬ 
fuse, such that there is no particular contextually salient perimeter of here 
within the local interactional space. As a result, it becomes inappropriate to 
specify as ‘not here’ even a referent quite far from the speaker. Such cases 
support the view that nii4 is nonspecified with respect to place (or hereness). 
The fact that no particular here-space perimeter is mutually apparent to 
interlocutors means that an explicit specification of the referent’s location 
with reference to here (or not here) is information the addressee cannot use. 
Speakers are presumed by addressees to take addressees into account in 
formulating utterances which are intended to be interpreted by those 
addressees (Sacks and Schegloff 1979/2007, Clark et al. 1983, Clark 1996). If 
there is a mutually obvious here-space perimeter in an interaction, then an 
addressee can expect a speaker to refer to it in inviting a certain interpretation. 
But when no such perimeter is salient in the common ground, then a speaker 
cannot expect reference to the notion of a here-space perimeter to be of use in 
interpreting the speaker’s utterance. Instead, an addressee would struggle to 
comprehend the relevance of such a specification. I offer two examples. 

In Figure 2.8, a man is descending a river bank, calling out to children in a 
boat, who are setting off to cross the river. The shot is taken from the same 
location as Figure 2.1, swiveled about 120 degrees to the left, only seconds 
after the moment captured in Figure 2.1. 

The speaker wants the children in the boat to cross the river and embark at 
a particular landing, and he calls out ‘Nii4 boat-landing! Cross to nii4 boat¬ 
landing!’, index finger pointing with outstretched arm. The referent (namely 
the landing) is at least 100 metres away. Figure 2.1 shows both the boat 
and the landing (which can be seen as a bare patch on the river bank to the 
centre left). 

While the referent is surely far from the speaker, there is no reason in 
this context why the speaker would want or need to specify that the landing 
he means is ‘not here’. He is walking down the river bank alone, in no 
interactional or similar engagement that may create a salient locally closed 
here-space. He calls out to the children in the boat, who are over thirty metres 
away, and his voice is loud enough to be heard by everyone around. At this 
point, he is broadcasting his speech across a wide space, encompassing the 
entire open area of the river and its two banks, including all of those who can 
hear him as he shouts. There is no particularly salient here-space perimeter in 
the common ground, and he thus uses the semantically general demonstrative 
nii4 for this referent. 

It is worthwhile explicitly comparing this example with Figure 2.3b, above, 
in which the supposedly distal form nan4 was used with reference to 
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Figure 2.8 ‘Nii4 boat landing!’ 


something within hand’s reach of the speaker. In the Figure 2.8 example, the 
supposedly proximal form nii4 refers to something more than 100 metres 
away from the speaker. Distance cannot be what distinguishes the meanings 
of these two demonstratives. 

A similar situation pertains to Figure 2.9. Figure 2.9a shows a woman, 
index finger pointing, arm outstretched. She is pointing across an irrigation 
ditch to one of a pair of buffaloes being led along by her brother-in-law 
(illustrated in Figure 2.9b). 

The woman is in the middle of a typically diffuse exchange of conversation 
with a number of people around the irrigation ditch and its banks, at varying 
distances. Such diffuse conversation is a common mode of interaction in a 
Lao village setting, partly due to the physical layout of Lao living areas (thin 
walls, windows without panes, doorways without doors, open-air verandas). 
People freely and comfortably converse with others who are not in the same 
spatial enclosure, and anyone within earshot of an interaction may normally 
assume involvement (unlike cultures such as that of, say, urban United States; 
Goffman 1963). The conversation just before the speaker’s pointing gesture 
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Figure 2.9a (‘Which one’s pregnant?’) ‘Nii4 one.’ 



Figure 2.9b Referent of nii4 in 2.9a is the buffalo in front. 
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in Figure 2.9a involved people some twenty metres to the woman’s left, on 
the same side of the irrigation ditch, as well as the man leading the buffaloes 
along on the other side. One person has commented on the size of one of the 
buffaloes, which it turns out is pregnant. At this point the interactional 
engagement area is broad and diffuse, encompassing people (and buffaloes) 
on both sides of the ditch, with speakers’ contribution being broadcast more 
than directed at anyone in particular. In this larger interactional context there 
is no salient local closure around the speaker at the point when I (holding the 
camera) ask her ‘Which is the pregnant one?’ Her response is to point, with 
index finger and gaze, saying ‘nii4 one’, as illustrated in Figure 2.9a. Figure 
2.9b, from the same spot just seconds later (with the camera swiveled about 
ninety degrees to the right), shows that the referent, the furthest buffalo, is 
quite far from the speaker, at least twenty-five metres. 

The diffuse, broadcast nature of the interaction and the speaker’s lack of 
any salient current engagement or attention at a more local level than the 
passing buffaloes and the scattered individuals within earshot means that there 
is no impetus for her to encode the referent (the pregnant buffalo) as ‘not here’. 
She shares with her interlocutors no particularly salient idea of a here-space 
perimeter between her and the buffaloes, and so none is referred to. 


2.5.2 Situation: speaker has salient here-space 
perimeter, referent is in it 

In many situations, there is a salient here-space perimeter around the speaker, 
and the referent is located within it (corresponding to (c) in Table 2.1). The 
speaker cannot expect any addressee to have assumed that the referent would 
be construed as not here, so the selection of nan4 - encoding not here - 
would be pragmatically confusing. This point makes reference to a principle 
of audience design (cf. Sacks and Schegloff 1979/2007), by which addressees 
can assume that messages have been formulated with them in mind. If a here- 
space perimeter is salient common ground in an interaction, then a speaker 
knows that an addressee will assume that the obvious presence of that 
here-space perimeter will have been taken into account by the speaker in 
formulating that utterance for that addressee. Thus, when the most publicly 
obvious construal of a referent’s location is that it is ‘here’ for a given 
speaker, then, in order to avoid being misconstrued, that speaker should not 
encode it as ‘not here’, and therefore must use the semantically general 
demonstrative nii4. 

case 1: Speaker’s here-space perimeter includes referent, excludes 
addressee. The clearest examples are where the speaker is actually holding or 
otherwise manipulating an object. 
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Figure 2.10 ‘Nii4 one, should I slice in pieces?’ 


Figure 2.10 shows the merchant from previous examples (Figures 2.3, 2.4, 
and 2.6) sitting on her market bench at her cutting block. The merchant has 
placed on the block a piece of meat that the customer has selected, and is now 
going to ask the customer whether the meat is to be sliced into pieces. She 
index-finger points to the meat, with her fingertip almost touching it, saying 
‘Nii4 one, should I slice in pieces?’ 

Informants are unanimous that the speaker could not have used nan4 here. 
Not only is the referent in the spatial centre of a currently dominant 
engagement area, but it is the very focus of the dominant engagement itself. 
Since this is obvious to both speaker and addressee, the speaker has no reason 
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Figure 2.11 ‘You like nii4 one?’ 


to encode the referent as not here. Note that this is not due to the objectively 
measurable spatial proximity of the referent to the speaker. In a different 
interactional situation, an object just as close to the speaker could indeed be 
encoded, by nan4, as not here (see Figure 2.3). 

case 2: Speaker’s here-space perimeter includes referent and addressee. 
Often a referent is the focus of the speaker’s and hearer’s joint attention, thus 
a central part of what defines a shared engagement area, and, in turn, a shared 
here-space. 


( 6 ) 


SPKR 


ADDR 


REF 


Figure 2.11 shows two adults and a small child in a classic joint attention 
scene (Tomasello 1999). The child has a set of plastic animal figures, which 
she has set out on the floor between the three. As the man looks on, the 
woman asks the child ‘Which one do you like?’ The child indicates the one 
she likes by touching it. The woman then points to the same figure, asking 
‘You like nii4 one?’ 
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Figure 2.12 ‘NH4 row, nii4 row, and that’ll be enough.’ 


The engagement area these interlocutors have created has the referent at its 
physical and attentional centre. The specification ‘not here’ is inapplicable, 
and so the semantically general demonstrative nii4 is used. 

Figure 2.12 shows a man and a woman harvesting lettuce from a market 
garden. They are each holding a knife, and the woman is carrying harvested 
lettuce, while the man is doing the cutting. They have not yet harvested 
enough for current requirements, and at this moment are jointly attending to 
the garden bed, considering which rows of lettuce to cut next. The woman 
says, using the knife as a pointer, ‘NH4 row, nii4 row, and that’ll be enough’, 
as the man motions to grab the lettuce plants and begin cutting. 

This joint attentional scene puts the man, the woman, and the referent (the 
rows of lettuce) in one and the same engagement area, where the interlocutors 
share attentional focus on the referent, and, in turn, share one and the same 
here-space. Again, a specification of ‘not here’ would be inapplicable, and so 
the semantically general demonstrative nii4 is used. 
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2.5.3 Summary 

NH4 encodes an intensional meaning consisting only of the simple demon¬ 
strative meaning dem (specifying that the reference of what it marks is 
expected by the speaker to be recoverable by the addressee, given current 
common ground). It lacks any specification of the spatial location of the 
referent. But it often picks up an inferred meaning ‘here’ by paradigmatic 
opposition to the available more semantically specific term nan4, which 
encodes ‘not here’. This is revealed by the use of nii4 in two main types of 
situation. In the first type of situation, there is no salient perimeter of the 
speaker’s here-space in the interaction (for example when the interaction is 
spatially diffuse), rendering an explicit reference to ‘not here’ irrelevant to 
the referential coordination task at hand. In the second type of situation, the 
perimeter of the speaker’s here-space is salient in the interaction and 
the referent is saliently within that perimeter (with subtypes in which the 
addressee is included, and not included, respectively, in the speaker’s here- 
space). This situation rules out the possibility of encoding the referent (by 
nan4) as ‘not here’, leaving the semantically general term nii4 the only 
possibility. 


2.6 Addressee location, speaker-addressee dynamics, 
and common ground 

Some demonstrative systems (e.g. systems with three or more elements) are 
reported to be person-oriented, where the spatial location of the addressee is a 
reference point for the location of the referent (Diessel 1999: 50, cf. p. 39, 
Anderson and Keenan 1985: 284). I have argued that the Lao system is, in 
semantic terms, speaker oriented, in that the distinction between the two 
demonstratives is anchored in a speaker origo. I have also shown, however, 
that addressees contribute to spatial and interactional dynamics, and can 
thereby play a crucial role in influencing speakers’ construal of the relevant 
spaces, and in turn determine which demonstrative is used. 1 Another relevant 
factor affecting speakers’ choices of demonstrative is not just their own 
construal of interactional space, but, more importantly, their model of how 
addressees expect messages will be tailored for them. I have mentioned 
already that speakers frame their linguistic choices under the assumption of a 


11 Ozyiirek (2000) shows that addressee location has an effect on the nature of shared inter- 
actional space, and, in turn, on representational gestures. A number of authors argue forcefully 
for consideration of the addressee in our most general understanding of how communication 
works (Sacks and Schegloff 1979/2007, Goodwin 1979, 2006, Clark 1996, Stivers etal. 2007). 
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maxim of audience design (cf. Sacks and Schegloff 1979/2007). In all the 
examples described here, whether it is an interactional engagement area, 
some physical obstacle, or some culturally conventional barrier which 
determines a here-space perimeter, what matters is speakers’ confidence that 
addressees will be able to model the speaker’s intended construal of here- 
space - that is, the construal an addressee believes he or she is ’intended to 
infer on the basis of common ground’ (Clark et al. 1983: 257). Speakers tailor 
their utterances so that addressees are not required to make reference to 
information that the speaker does not know or assume that they have access 
to. In turn, addressees expect speakers’ utterances to be tailored so as not to 
depend on information that is not assumed by speakers to be already shared 
with addressees. In the kinds of interactional situations examined here, the 
physical location of an addressee can determine the availability (i.e. by visual 
or other perceptual access) of certain information, and in turn, speaker- 
addressee common ground, and in turn, a speaker’s choice of demonstrative 
determiner. Thus, addressee location plays a crucial role in the selection of 
demonstratives, not only due to addressees’ part in affecting the status of 
shared space (e.g. by physically or interactionally contributing to the estab¬ 
lishment of speakers’ here-space perimeters), but also due to their part in 
determining how speakers’ messages are designed. And none of this entails 
any reference to the addressee in the semantics. 1- 

The following example is illustrative of the pragmatic effect that speaker 
location can have on demonstrative selection. In Figure 2.13a, the hat 
woman has picked up a cabbage in her hand, and asks the younger merchant 
(see Figure 2.7, above) the price, saying ‘Nii4 one, how much?’ By holding it 
up, she positions the cabbage for the attention of the younger merchant (Clark 
2003). 

The addressee, standing behind the market stall, does not know the price. 
The older merchant, who normally runs the stall, is at this moment some 
fifteen metres away from her stall (behind and to the right of the younger 
merchant), engaged in conversation with another stall-owner in a neigh¬ 
bouring stall. The younger merchant turns back to her right, calling to the 
older merchant ‘How much is nii4 one?’ (Figure 2.13b). 13 This is the utter¬ 
ance of interest here. 


12 This is not to say that addressees cannot be referred to in the semantics of other demonstrative 
systems. Ozyiirek and Kita (2001; cf. Kita and Dickey 1998: 65-66) argue that the Turkish 
demonstrative su , traditionally referred to as encoding medial distance (in opposition to 
proximal bu and distal o), in fact encodes the non-attention of the addressee to the referent. 
Thus, a referent of su is ‘something you (the addressee) are not attending to now’. 

13 Note that the pillar on the left of Figure 2.13a is the same pillar as the one to the right of 
Figure 2.13b. This gives an idea of the distance between speaker and referent (about two 
metres). 
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Figure 2.13a ‘NH4 one, how much?’ 



Figure 2.13b ‘How much is nii4 one?’ 


This example is important because it allows only the semantically more 
general term nii4. When consultants are shown this scene, they are unani¬ 
mously adamant that the speaker in Figure 2.13b could not have used distal 
nan4 when addressing the older woman, standing far from the market stall 
pictured. At the same time, consultants are agreed that if the addressee had 
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been the hat woman, holding the referent in her hand, then the speaker could 
have used either nan4 or nii4. This may be contrasted with Figure 2.4, in 
which the speaker uses distal nan4 in a situation almost identical to this one 
in terms of the purely spatial geometry of speaker and referent placement. 

If the addressee in Figure 2.13b had been the hat woman, and if the speaker 
had used distal nan4, this would have suggested a construal of the hat 
woman’s here-space as being closed off to the speaker, and therefore that the 
cabbage (undeniably in the hat woman’s here-space) was, for the speaker, not 
here. As shown in examples such as Figures 2.4, 2.6, and 2.7, this would 
not be unusual. But given the interactional and physical geometry of the 
speaker and addressee combination in Figure 2.13b, consultants find it 
inconceivable that the speaker would have encoded the cabbage as ‘not here’. 
It would be bad audience design. The speaker has not at this point been 
interactionally engaged in any way with the older merchant. Thus, speaker 
and addressee do not currently share any common ground concerning 
currently active spatial closure. The most salient closure that the speaker and 
addressee in Figure 2.13b can assume to be common ground is the perimeter 
provided by default in the context, namely the conventionally defined clos¬ 
ures separating each individual market stall from the next. In this context, the 
market stall perimeters are default candidates for here-space perimeters. 
The notion of speaker’s ‘here’ that the speaker can expect to be most saliently 
available to the addressee is thus ‘here at this market stall’. 

This is a case of interlocutors jointly solving a coordination problem with 
a Schelling choice based on assumptions about common ground (Schelling 
1960: 54). Even though specific interactional factors could have contributed 
to the establishment of a locally divisive here-space perimeter within the 
market stall area (dividing the speaker’s space from the space of the woman 
holding the referent and thus putting the referent in a place ‘not here’ for 
the speaker), the addressee in the case of Figure 2.13b (the older woman, 
out of sight) could have had no knowledge of those factors, since she was 
away from the scene. The speaker knew this, and the older woman - as 
addressee - knew that the speaker knew this. Accordingly, the addressee 
expected the speaker to have taken this common ground into account in 
designing the utterance (Clark et al. 1983: 257). This claim is supported by 
consultants’ unanimous rejection of distal nan4 as a possibility for the scene 
in Figure 2.13b. 

2.7 Appropriating the here-space perimeter for 
contrast between two referents 

In many languages, different demonstratives may be used to express contrast 
between two possible referents (e.g. English this one, not that one). Often, 
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a Lao speaker will use a single demonstrative to refer to two things con- 
trastively (where contrast is achieved nonverbally, for example, by finger¬ 
pointing). There are cases, however, in which nii4 and nan4 are used con- 
trastively. The basic principle is to arbitrarily place the here-space perimeter 
between the two objects, as long as the objects are viewed on an away-going 
axis. 

2.7.1 Recruiting the outward-radiating border 
between here and not here 

Lao speakers often use nii4 and nan4 to distinguish contrastively between two 
objects that are placed at different distances on a line radiating out from the 
speaker. Figures 2.14a-d show a sequence in which two women are dis¬ 
cussing two newly purchased hand towels, which are the focus of their joint 
attention. The speaker, on the right, indicates contrasts between the two 
towels, first in terms of price, and second in terms of thickness. As she speaks, 
she points with her index finger to the relevant towel, in the sequence shown 
by Figures 2.14a-d. 

The speaker makes contrastive reference to the towels by arbitrarily setting 
the perimeter of here-space as bisecting the outward-radiating line from one 
towel to the next, construing the further towel as not here (by using nan4), 
and using the unmarked nii4 to refer to the remaining towel (the nearer one). 
This strategy is common when a pair of objects are in this kind of alignment: 
Nearer to and further from the speaker, respectively, on a line radiating out 
from the deictic centre. This is illustrated schematically in (7). 

(7) __ 

{ SPKR REF-1 REF-2 

\ / 



This is a clear case in which relative distance does determine the selection 
of demonstratives, yet without being encoded semantically. As discussed in 
section 2.2.2, the reference of ‘here’ is intensionally discrete yet extensionally 
elastic. Once a perimeter of here-space is set, something outside it will nat¬ 
urally be ‘far’ in comparison to something inside it. It is perhaps because near 
and far are scalar notions that people have regarded them as the operative 
distinction in demonstrative semantics (see Kemmerer 1999). 

When objects are arrayed crosswise, not on that outwards-radiating line, 
then nii4 and nan4 are generally not used contrastively, as the example in 
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Figure 2.14a ‘Nii4 one cost 4000.’ 


Figure 2.14b ‘Nan4 one cost 7000.’ 


Figure 2.14c ‘Nan4 one is thicker . . .’ 
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Figure 2.14d . . than nii4 one.’ 



Figure 2.15 Fourteen uses of nii4 (none of nan4 ) in a twenty-second 
sequence of reference to different control buttons. 


Figure 2.15 shows. In Figure 2.15, two women discuss how to operate a 
washing machine (cf. Figure 2.5, above). In a twenty-second sequence, 
fourteen demonstrative references - all nii4 - are made to various buttons, as 
the two women maintain joint attention on the array of buttons, continually 
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touch-pointing throughout. They are discussing which buttons are to be 
pressed at which times during the washing machine’s cycle. 

In this case the speakers are unable to use the contrastive strategy seen 
in the previous example, whereby the here-space perimeter is deliberately 
set to bisect an outward-radiating line from self to one object and to the 
next one. 

2.7.2 Using distal nan4 as ‘the other one’ where a 
binary choice is salient 

There are contexts in which nii4 and nan4 are used contrastively when the 
objects in question are not in a line radiating away from the speaker. If two 
referents to be contrasted are a salient pair of parts of a thing (identical in 
some relevant sense), one may be referred to by nan4, with a reading 
translatable into English as ‘the other one’. The remaining referent of the two 
is referred to, by contrast, with nii4. I observed an instance in which a small 
child was trying to get up onto a tractor cart, and she was having trouble 
doing so, because she was trying to get on at the wrong end. The child’s 
mother was sitting, watching, about five metres away, with the cart sitting 
crosswise, that is, with the line from one end of the cart to the other exactly 
perpendicular to the line radiating out toward the cart from the mother’s 
deictic centre. Neither end of the cart was closer to the mother than the other. 
Nevertheless, she said to the child ‘No, get on at nan4 end!’, meaning ‘No, 
get on at the other end.’ One explanation is that the speaker is transposing her 
deictic centre to that of the child (Btihler 1982 [1934], Haviland 1993). There 
are two ends to the cart, and one is closer to the addressee than the other. It is 
the one ‘not here’ from the addressee’s point of view which is referred to by 
distal nan4. 

2.8 Concluding remark 

I summarize the findings of this chapter as follows. Of the two Lao 
demonstrative determiners, neither encodes information about distance, and 
only one encodes information about location. Neither nii4 nor nan4 tells the 
addressee ‘how far away’ a referent is, and only nan4 says ‘where’ it is. 
Pragmatic inference alone gives rise to the association of nii4 with things 
‘near speaker’ or ‘here’, and nan4 with things ‘far from speaker’. What is 
shared by the two forms is a core primitive demonstrative meaning, a spe¬ 
cification that a speaker is referring to something that he or she assumes is 
salient enough in the common ground to be uniquely identifiable by an 
addressee as the referent the speaker is referring to. The two demonstrative 
determiners interact system-internally, forming an informativeness scale, 
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with one weak or semantically general member, and one strong or seman¬ 
tically specific member, the latter being more informative. Their semantic 
meanings are abstract and general but nevertheless stable and specifiable. 
Hand-in-hand with this, there are pragmatic factors that can be systematically 
described. 

This study shows that factors such as distance of referent from speaker, 
location of addressee with respect to referent, and visibility of referent to 
speaker or addressee can each play a role in the selection and deployment of 
demonstratives, yet without needing to be specified in their semantics. Lao 
speakers’ choices between the two available demonstratives are influenced by 
conceived extensions of here-space. These conceptions are determined, in 
turn, on the basis of pragmatic factors emergent in the dynamic interactional 
situation, including physical barriers, perimeters of engagement area created 
by interlocutors’ manual and attentional focus, and conceived gravitational 
pull between interlocutors and objects, among other things. In addition, given 
the omnipresence of an interactional maxim of audience design, speakers also 
take into account their addressees’ presumed access to information relevant 
for inferring the extension of the speaker’s conceived here-space. In this way, 
demonstratives in all languages are both speaker-anchored and addressee- 
anchored. To what extent the contributions of these contextual and inter¬ 
actional factors are culturally variable remains to be seen, but considerations 
of this kind need to be included in further cross-linguistic research on the 
semantics of demonstratives. 

Standard linguistic typologies of demonstratives would lead one to expect a 
two-term system of demonstrative determiners such as Lao nii4 and nan4 to 
encode a simple spatial distinction of proximal versus distal. But the data 
described in this chapter show that such an analysis lacks important insights. 
For instance, it would not tell us why the ‘proximal’ demonstrative can refer 
to things both closer and further away than things which may be referred to by 
the ‘distal’ term. A standard analysis both overestimates and ill-defines the 
semantic content of these expressions, and fails to acknowledge sufficient 
richness in the contribution of context and pragmatic implicature to demon¬ 
strative usage. The advantage of the approach taken here over an analysis 
based on a symmetrical opposition of distance-marking is that it shows how a 
stable and discrete intensional value can map onto greatly variable analogue 
extensional values. This cannot be understood without acknowledging a 
distinction between discrete, conventionally encoded intensional meaning and 
other aspects of meaning arising in and from context. Semantics and prag¬ 
matics are distinct, but they must be treated as equal parts in a whole analysis 
of composite utterances. 

In conclusion, let us consider demonstratives not as a linguistic phenom¬ 
enon but as an instance of a more general class of device for building 
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composite utterances - the symbolic indexical. As we shall see by taking this 
chapter together with the following two, demonstratives are no different from 
hand-pointing gestures in several key respects. They provide a universally 
present yet locally conventionalized solution to the problem of attaching 
conventional signs in spoken utterances to physical objects and other token 
states of affairs. They constitute small, closed classes of distinct types which 
tell interpreters to go looking in the context for some referent to be glued to 
the proposition supplied by the conventional sign components of the utter¬ 
ance. Their closed class status means they contrast with each other in con¬ 
ventional semantic terms, and so beyond saying ‘go look for a referent’, they 
help both to narrow the search space and to express some kind of stance 
towards that referent. 


3 Lip-pointing 


Bust a move. 

Young MC, 1989 

Lip-pointing is a widespread form of deictic gesture, a systematic and con¬ 
ventionalized behaviour attested in at least Southeast Asia, the Americas, 
Africa, Oceania, and Australia. ‘Lip-pointing’ is not an ideal label, since there 
is more involved in these gestures than merely pointing with the lips. A 
salient aspect of the gesture is the action of making one or both lips protrude 
as if using one’s lips to point to or at a referent. But there is almost always an 
accompanying quick raising of the head and chin, and orientation of eye gaze 
towards the referent, with an occasional eyebrow-raise in addition. The lip¬ 
pointing itself is part of a set of deictic actions involving the head and face, 
and is to be regarded as part of the larger deictic system in which it occurs. 
Within the relatively little existing research on pointing in general (Hewes 
1981, Haviland 1993, Kita 2003, inter alia), lip-pointing receives little 
mention. Apart from Sherzer’s (1973) description of the ‘pointed-lip gesture’ 
of the Kuna people of San Bias in Panama (cf. also Sherzer 1983, 1993), little 
can be found on the topic, other than in the context of discussion of hand 
gesture (e.g. Key 1962: 94, Hewes 1981: 265, Poyatos 1983: 114-116, 
Wilkins 2003: 174-179) or in linguistic descriptions of demonstratives and 
other deictic forms (e.g. Feldman 1986: 196). 

This chapter describes lip-pointing behaviour of Lao speakers, with add¬ 
itional discussion of lip-pointing more generally (with reference to available 
data from elsewhere). The data are from a set of over thirty examples of lip¬ 
pointing observed in video recordings of informal interaction in rural and 
semi-urban villages of lowland Laos. 

3.1 Form 

The term ‘lip-pointing’ should not be taken to mean that only the lips are 
involved. None of the Lao examples involve the lips alone. Additional actions of 
chin-raise/head-lift, gaze direction, and eyebrow raise are usually involved. The 
combination of all these could be termed a full-blown lip-point, as in Figure 3.1. 
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Figure 3.1 Full-blown lip-point, involving chin, head, gaze, eyebrows. 


These various articulatory components are technically separable, but in the 
full-blown lip-point they conspire to point most emphatically. I am mostly 
concerned in this chapter with the lips, although I also discuss associated 
kinesic actions involving head, face, and gaze, as well as forms of hand¬ 
pointing. I claim a special role for the function of eye gaze in lip-pointing and 
in related types of deictic gesture involving the head and face. 

3.1.1 The lips 

There are six logical possibilities for two lips involved in a deictic gesture, 
varying on the parameters of (a) whether the lips are parted versus together, 
and (b) whether both lips or just one (upper versus lower) is the primary 
articulator. 

Of these possibilities, all except 4 are attested in the limited available 
cross-cultural data. 

Figures 3.2 and 3.3 are examples typical of Lao speakers, showing the lips 
parted, involving upper and dual-lip protrusion, respectively (i.e. instantiating 
cells 1 and 2 of Table 3.1). 
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Table 3.1 Six logical possibilities in lip-pointing form. 



lips parted 

lips together 

upper lip primary 

i 

4 

both lips 

2 

5 

lower lip primary 

3 

6 




Figure 3.2 Lao speaker, lips parted, upper lip primary protrusion. 


The following two examples show equal lip-protrusion, with lips parted, 
and together, respectively (Figures 3.4 and 3.5, instantiating cells 2 and 5 of 
Table 3.1). These are from recordings of a speaker of Jahai (Aslian, 
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Figure 3.3 Lao speaker, lips parted, equal lip protrusion. 


Mon-Khmer) in peninsular Malaysia, collected by Niclas Burenhult (cf. 
Burenhult 2000), and kindly made available for inclusion here. 

The next example illustrates a Kuna speaker lip-pointing, with lips 
together, protruding equally (Figure 3.6, instantiating cell 5 of Table 3.1; 
Sherzer 1973: 117).' 

Finally, the illustration in Figure 3.7 of a Colombian lip-pointing shows 
protrusion of the lower lip (instantiating cell 6 of Table 3.1; Saitz and 
Cervenka 1972: 33). 

Sergio Meira reports (in personal communication) that Brazilian Portu¬ 
guese speakers lip-point with a protruding lower-lip, more or less as 
illustrated in Figure 3.7, while indigenous groups such as speakers of Tiriyo 
from Northwestern Amazonia use a very different looking parted-lips 
equal-protrusion gesture, more or less as illustrated by the Lao example in 
Figure 3.3. 


Figure from Joel Sherzer, 1973, ‘Verbal and nonverbal deixis: the pointed lip gesture among the 
San Bias Cuna’, Language and society (Cambridge University Press) 2, 117-131, reproduced 
with permission. 
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Figure 3.4 Jahai speaker, lips parted, equal protrusion. (Image courtesy of 
Niclas Burenhult.) 


In mentions of lip-pointing in the literature where no illustration is sup¬ 
plied, it is difficult to tell which of the formal possibilities in Table 3.1 are 
realized. Descriptions like ‘puckering the lips’ suggest equal lip protrusion 
(with lips either parted or together), but it is hard to be sure. Key (1962) says 
the following about lip-pointing among indigenous Bolivians: 

Many Indian tribes point with their lips; we recorded the Movima, Tacana, and the 
Ayoreo as using this gesture. But there were differences in executing this gesture; 
the Movimas do not accompany it with a thrust of the head as the other tribes do, but 
simply protrude their lips to point out an object. (Key 1962: 94) 

Lip-pointing among Navajo speakers is described as follows: ‘purse the 
lips together as if you were to kiss someone, keeping the lips pursed move 
the head in the direction of the object you wish to refer to’ (Larry 
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Figure 3.5 Jahai speaker, lips together, equal protrusion. (Image courtesy of 
Niclas Burenhult.) 


DiLucchio, the Navajo Nation, personal correspondence; cf. DiLucchio 
1998/1999 2 ). 

Wilkins describes lip-pointing among the Arrernte in Central Australia as 
‘made by orienting one’s head face-on towards a referent while protruding 
both lips (sometimes just the bottom lip)’ (Wilkins 2003: 187). Wilkins also 
cites Eckert and Hudson’s description of lip-pointing among neighbouring 
speakers of Pitjantjatjara: ‘extend the bottom lip and raise the chin at the 
same time’ (Eckert and Hudson 1988: 87). Neither of these descriptions 
indicate whether the lips are usually together or apart, but clearly the lower 
lip is often the one primarily protruding (i.e. instantiating cells 3 or 6 of 
Table 3.1). 

3.1.2 Movements of the head, chin, and eyebrows, and the 
direction of gaze in association with lip-pointing 

A common pattern is for the lip-pointing gesture to be preceded or accom¬ 
panied by orientation of the head towards the target (so that the lips will point 


Thanks to David Wilkins for directing me to this source. 
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Figure 3.6 Kuna speaker, lips together, equal protrusion. 



Figure 3.7 Colombian Spanish speaker, lower lip primary protrusion. 


in the right direction). In Figure 3.8a, the speaker is asked ‘Where is your 
house?’ She responds in Figure 3.8b by turning her head towards the referent 
(in view, approximately ten metres away) and making the lip-point gesture 
(without speech). 

In the next example (Figure 3.9a), the speaker (whose hands and attention 
are occupied with looking at a photograph album) is asked ‘Where did you 
get married?’ She responds in Figure 3.9b by turning her head towards the 
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referent and making a lip-point, saying ‘At home, over there in H. K. Village’ 
(a village about one kilometre away, in sight). 

In the example in Figure 3.10, the speaker (on the left) does not laterally 
re-orient her head in order to lip-point, since she is already facing in the right 
direction. In Figure 3.10a, the woman on the right asks ‘Where is Grandma 
and the others?’ The speaker replies (Figure 3.10b) by raising her head in 
combination with a lip-point, saying phun4 ‘Over there’. 



Figure 3.8 (a) ‘Where is your house?’; (b) Head orientation with lip¬ 
pointing. 



Figure 3.9a ‘Where did you get married? 
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Figure 3.9b ‘At home, over there in H. K. Village.’ 



Figure 3.10 (a) ‘Where is Grandma and the others?’; (b) ‘Over there.’ 


The next example also demonstrates marked contrast between the poses 
before, and during, the gestures involving the lip-point. In Figure 3.11a, the 
speaker (at right, partly obscured) is suggesting to his colleague (at left) that 
they move to a cooler spot some ten metres to the right of the camera. The 
colleague asks ‘Where?’ and the speaker replies in Figure 3.11b with the 
emphatic particle nclee4 ‘Here!’ (a contraction of nii4 dee4 dem fac. 
fillin), turning the head to orient the face in the direction of the referent 
location, raising the head and chin (the latter visibly jutting out), orienting 
gaze to the referent location, and raising the eyebrows, opening the eyes 
wide. 
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Figure 3.11 (a) ‘Where?’; (b) ‘Here!’ 


In all these examples, the speaker’s gaze is aligned with the lip-point. That 
is, whenever someone lip-points in a certain direction, they are also looking in 
that direction. This is further discussed, below. 

A further finding concerning gaze is that lip-pointing is apparently 
restricted to cases when the addressee is looking at the speaker. In the 
example in Figure 3.12 (from the same sequence as the previous example), 
the speaker (at right, obscured) is suggesting to the addressee a better place to 
sit. At first, the addressee (at left) is not looking at the speaker (in Figure 
3.12a), yet as the speaker speaks he index-finger points. It is only when the 
addressee turns and looks at the speaker that the speaker then performs 
the lip-point (in Figure 3.12b). 

Further, as is also common throughout the Lao data, as soon as the lip-point 
in Figure 3.12b has been performed, the addressee then immediately directs 
his own gaze towards the referent (i.e. to where the speaker’s gaze was 
directed). 

Indeed, in all of the more than thirty lip-pointing examples in the Lao data, 
as far as it can be ascertained, the speaker makes the gesture only while the 
addressee is looking at him. By contrast, many kinds of hand-pointing gesture 
are made while the addressee is not looking directly at the speaker. This may 
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Figure 3.12 Lip-pointing when addressee is looking. 


relate to the greater visibility of hand-pointing gestures than lip-pointing 
gestures in peripheral vision. ’ However, while in peripheral vision one is 
perhaps more likely in the case of hand-pointing to see that one’s interlocutor 
is pointing, one presumably would be no more clear about exactly where or at 
what the speaker is pointing. Accuracy is then a second problem. Regarding 
accuracy, some have claimed that lip-pointing is less precise than hand¬ 
pointing (especially index-finger pointing; Hewes 1981: 265). This is 
doubtful (Wilkins 2003). First, if lip-pointing is a switch for the deictic vector 
of gaze, then it inherits the high accuracy of gaze as a pointer (cf. section 
3.2.3). Second, in any case, the accuracy of a pointing gesture is, as Adam 
Kendon puts it, more ‘an achievement of the interaction’ than a computation 
from geometric information (cf. ch. 2, above, and Hanks 1990). 

3.1.3 Sequence of speech, lip, and hand-pointing 

The Lao data show that lip-pointing occurs in structured combination with 
speech, and with other gestures such as various forms of hand-pointing. 


Thanks to Adam Kendon for pointing this out. 
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The possibility of speech occurring together with lip-pointing is naturally 
better facilitated when speakers conventionally use a lips-parted form (as 
they tend to do in Laos). Formal observation of relative sequence of hand- 
and lip-pointing reveals that all logical sequences are possible: lip-point 
followed by speech and/or hand-point, speech and/or hand-point followed 
by lip-point, and lip-point and speech and/or hand-point concurrently. 
Following sections discuss functions of some of these different sequence 
types. 


3.2 Function 

3.2.1 Distribution of lip-pointing in terms of semiotic 

function: focus on location/identity 

In the data discussed in this chapter, lip-pointing only occurs in location-focus 
utterances (cf. Chapter 4), that is, acts of direct ostension in which the 
location or identity of a referent in the physical environment is in focus. By 
saying that something is in focus, I mean that it constitutes the part of 
a proposition that makes an assertion beyond what is presupposed by that 
proposition (Lambrecht 1994: ch. 5). For example, in John took your 
newspaper (with stress on ‘John’ and not on any other constituent), the 
presupposition is that ‘someone took your newspaper’, the assertion is that 
‘that someone was John’, and the focus is John. ‘WH-questions’ usually 
presuppose everything but the question word. For example, Who took my 
newspaper? presupposes ‘someone took my newspaper’. Or, Where did he 
put it? presupposes ‘He put it somewhere.’ Thus, minimal answers to 
‘where?’ questions are focal. This is the status of lip-points in the Lao data. 
All of the more than thirty examples arise as answers to ‘Where?’ questions 
or as otherwise explicit focal assertions of location or identity (e.g. ‘It’s 
there’, ‘It’s this one’). 

Consider the examples discussed above. The lip-point in Figure 3.2 is in 
immediate response to a question as to where a certain kind of wood may be 
found in the local forest. Figure 3.3 shows an immediate response to the 
question ‘Where is your house?’ The lip-pointing gestures in Figures 3.9-3.12, 
above, and 3.14-3.16, below, show the same pattern, being answers to 
questions like ‘Where did you get married?’, ‘Where are Grandma and 
the others?’, and ‘Where is your old TV?’ (see discussion of the indivi¬ 
dual examples for details). In each of these cases, by virtue of being an 
answer to a ‘where?’ or ‘which one?’ question, the location or identity of 
the referent is in focus in the composite utterance which incorporates the 
lip-point. 
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Figure 3.13 Index-finger pointing to a non-focal referent. 


In none of the examples observed is a lip-point made when the referent 
location or object is not focal in the utterance. This narrow restriction on 
semiotic function is in distinct contrast with forms of hand-pointing, which 
may occur in a broader range of contexts, and, in particular, in contexts in 
which the gesture indicates something non-focal in the communicative 
exchange (see Chapter 4). Let us now consider an example. 

A common type of deictic gesture in Lao discourse involves the index 
finger (or the thumb, if the referent is directly behind the speaker), where the 
arm is not fully extended, neither torso nor gaze are turned in the direction of 
the referent, and the gesture is brief, casual, relatively close to the body, and 
usually not held over time (see Chapter 4 for elaboration). An example comes 
from an informal interview in which the investigator (at far left in Figure 3.13) 
asks the man second from left, ‘What grade do your two daughters study in?’, 
and the man replies by saying ‘Fourth and fifth grades, here in our village’, 
making the index-finger pointing gesture as he speaks. 

Here, the pointing gesture is not held for any duration, and while eye gaze 
happens to be aligned with the gesture, it was not turned to match the dir¬ 
ection of the pointing gesture. The physical target of the gesture is the village 
school (some 500 metres away and out of sight), yet the focus of the spoken 
component of this composite utterance is ‘fourth and fifth grades’. The 
location and identity of the school that the daughters go to constitutes 
non-focal information. In such contexts, hand-pointing is normal, while 
lip-pointing is not attested. 
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Figure 3.14 (a) ‘Where is the old set?’; (b) ‘(It’s) up in the house’; 
(c) Index-finger pointing following lip-pointing. 


3.2.2 Coordination of lip-pointing with forms of hand-pointing 

Close sequential combinations of lip-pointing with other deictic gestures are 
common. Some generalizations can be made as to how lip-pointing combines 
with other kinesic actions. 

First, when a lip-point and some kind of hand-point (usually an extended 
index-finger point) at the same referent occur in the same utterance, as they 
do in nearly half the examples in the Lao data, it is more often the case that a 
lip-point is followed by an index-finger point. This is a kind of up-grading, as 
if the speaker, having lip-pointed, feels that this is somehow not enough, and 
then re-phrases by finger-pointing. 4 It may be that the lip-point has a more 
‘recognitional’ flavour (Sacks and Schegloff 1979/2007), indicating a mes¬ 
sage from the speaker to the addressee along the lines of ‘I think you know 
where/which one I mean’, i.e. that the thing or location being pointed out is 
presumed to be shared knowledge at some level (Chapter 2 above; cf. Stivers 
et al. 2007)/ If so, then having lip-pointed, a speaker may feel that this 
expressed assumption of shared knowledge is perhaps too presumptuous, and 
this is then corrected by a more neutrally informative index-finger point. 
Enchronic contingencies of the interaction are what generate these patterns. 
We now consider four examples which provide empirical evidence for this 
analysis. 

In the following example (Figure 3.15), the speaker, who has just bought a 
new television set, is asked ‘Where is the old set?’ The set is in a room almost 
directly above him (he is sitting downstairs). He first replies (in Figure 3.14b) 
by lip-pointing with raised eyebrows and head tilted far back, gaze directed to 
the location of the referent, as he says juul theng2 huan2 [be.at above house] 
‘(It’s) up in the house’. The speech and lip-pointing are simultaneous. He 


I thank Steve Levinson for helping me develop this idea. 

This would accord with lip-pointing being considered more informal and familiar (see section 
3.2.5). 
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Figure 3.15 Index-finger pointing overlapping with lip-pointing. 


immediately follows this (in Figure 3.14c) with an index-finger point to the 
same location (with neither aligned gaze nor accompanying speech). 

His interlocutor is a close relative who once lived in the same house (i.e. 
the house where the interview is taking place), but who has not been there for 
some time. The speaker’s initial lip-point, with its element of ‘I think you 
know where I mean’, is ‘up-graded’ here with an index-finger point, due to 
the speaker’s realizing that his interlocutor, no longer living in the house, 
probably indeed does not know where he means. 

The next example (Figure 3.15) is of similar structure, although the lip- and 
index-finger pointing are more closely aligned, the lip-point only fractionally 
preceding the index-finger point, and the two pointing gestures being mostly 
simultaneous. The speaker has just returned from a fruitless fishing exped¬ 
ition, and is discussing the relative merits of different local fishing spots. He 
is asked where he has just been fishing. He responds (in Figure 3.15a) by 
immediately beginning a lip-pointing gesture in the direction of the referent 
location (out of sight, about 200 metres away), turning his head towards the 
referent, and beginning to utter the demonstrative nuun4 , a variant of the far 
distal adverbial phuun4 ‘yonder’. At this moment, his hands are occupied, and 
it is conceivably because of this that he is shaping to lip-point. But given that 
the local fishing spots are only a limited set, it may be quite natural for him to 
use a lip-point anyway, to signal an assumed familiarity (‘I think you know 
where I mean’). However, his interlocutor is not a local, and certainly could 
not be assumed to be familiar with the various fishing spots around the 
village. It appears that once the lip-pointing action has begun, the speaker 
realizes that a lip-point alone could be presumptuous (since his interlocutor 
probably doesn’t know where he means), and he decides that an index-finger 
point is required. Note that he does not abandon his lip-point already 
underway. Within three video frames (around 100 milliseconds) of starting 
the lip-point action, the index-finger point begins, and is accompanied 
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Figure 3.16 (a) ‘Look, (it’s) here!’; (b) ‘The big tall house, here!’ 


throughout by the lip-point, until reaching full arm extension (Figure 3.15b), 
when both pointing gestures are retracted together, head returning to initial 
position. 

In a few cases, lip-pointing is immediately preceded by index-finger 
pointing. In the next example, the speaker has been asked where a certain 
person lives. The speaker first index-finger points (Figure 3.16a) in the dir¬ 
ection of the person’s house (out of sight, approximately 300 metres away), 
with fully extended arm, held for nearly one second, as she says bengl nde£4 
[look pcl] ‘Look, (it’s) here!’ Then, having retracted her index finger-point 
(in Figure 3.16b), she further comments huan2 najtfi-najl sung0-suung3 
nde£4 [house RDP.A-big RDP.A-high pcl] ‘The big tall house, here!’, 
lip-pointing as she speaks. 

The same kind of explanation as offered for the opposite sequence (lip- 
point followed by index-finger point), above, may be offered in this case, but 
in reverse. The speaker first responded by index-finger pointing, apparently 
the default form of spatial deictic gesture in the Lao system. However, in this 
case the speaker knows that the interviewer is very familiar with the village, 
and is certainly familiar with the house in question, which is large and in a 
prominent location. I suggest that because of this, the speaker re-phrases with 
a lip-point, to indicate that her previous neutral response (with index-finger 
point) was inappropriate. The recognitional meaning of the lip-point (‘you 
know which one I mean’) is more appropriate in this case. Linguistic evi¬ 
dence also supports this analysis. The speaker’s linguistic encoding of the 
referent at the time of the lip-point involves a particular type of reduplication, 
also of a ‘recognitional’ nature (specifying that the referent is assumed to be 
discernable by the listener among a range of possibilities; see Enfield 2007: 
253-255). 

These observations about the function of lip-pointing in the context of its 
sequencing with other deictic gestures demonstrate that different pointing 
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gestures are not merely interchangeable alternatives. Different deictic ges¬ 
tures have distinct functions, and these functions are exploited in complex 
ways in the enchronic unfolding of discourse. 

3.2.3 The gaze switch hypothesis 

As far as can be determined in the Lao data, lip-pointing is always accom¬ 
panied by aligned eye gaze in the direction of the referent. Discussions 
of examples illustrated in Figures 3.1-3.5, 3.9-3.11, 3.14-3.16, above, pro¬ 
vide details of the pattern of alignment of eye gaze with the lip-pointing 
gesture. These observations give rise to a gaze-switch hypothesis. It is well- 
documented that people are highly attuned to the direction of gaze of their 
social associates (Gibson and Pick 1963, Cline 1967, Baron-Cohen 1995, 
among many others), a fact of special importance in joint attention, and 
human interaction in general (Tomasello 1999, Enfield and Levinson 2006). 
Accordingly, I suggest that the primary vector-projector in lip-pointing ges¬ 
tures is not the lips but the eye gaze, and that the role of the lips in these 
gestures is to index the deictic function of gaze, to trigger or ‘switch on’ the 
deictic vector that eye gaze projects. Gaze can point but cannot point all 
the time. For an interpreter to understand that an interlocutor is pointing with 
his gaze, there needs to be a trigger that he is at that time intending to indicate 
something with his gaze. 

Thus, the lip-point is a handy way of triggering the deictic function of gaze, 
a signal saying ‘I’m now indicating something to you by looking at it.’ The 
same mechanism applies for other head-area spatial deictic gestures such as 
head-toss, chin-jut, eyebrow-raise, and bug-eye gestures which all typically 
accompany lip-pointing. In support of this hypothesis are examples of 
lip-pointing in which gaze and face/lip orientation are not precisely aligned 
(cf. Figures 3.2 and 3.4, above). In these cases it is clearly the direction of the 
gaze, not of the face (nor the lips, since lips can hardly orient at an angle away 
from the face), which we take to be pointing to a referent. 

This is in distinct contrast to the use of hand-pointing, in which the 
speaker’s gaze need not be aligned with the direction of the deictic gesture 
at all, being instead employed for other higher-priority purposes, such 
as management of interaction between interlocutors. Note Figure 3.14c, 
above, for example, in which the speaker is finger-pointing while his gaze 
is engaged with his interlocutor, while in the lip-point immediately 
preceding (Figure 3.14b), gaze is aligned with the lip-point. Let us consider 
an example which illustrates that hand-pointing can allow the option of not 
aligning one’s gaze with one’s pointing gesture, when gaze is required for 
other purposes. Figure 3.17, from some two minutes earlier in the same 
sequence as Figure 3.13, above, shows the speaker (second from left) pointing 
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Figure 3.17 Mismatch of direction of gaze and index-finger pointing 
(cf. Figure 3.13, above). 


in the direction of an out-of-sight referent in the village (a primary school 
some 500 metres away), and his extended index-finger point is not accom¬ 
panied by gaze in the direction of the referent. Rather, his gaze is directed 
towards his interlocutor. 

In Figure 3.13, above, the same speaker makes the same index-finger point 
to the same referent, yet on that occasion aligns his gaze with the gesture. The 
difference between the two cases concerns the relationship between the 
speaker, his addressee (to the speaker’s right), and the current conversational 
state of play. In Figure 3.13, the speaker was one of the two comprising the 
interactional dyad, which is currently dominating the floor. He was already 
engaged in conversation with the investigator, to his right (the other two men 
were listening and not interjecting), and did not need to use gaze for any 
handling of interaction at this point. By contrast, in Figure 3.17, the speaker is 
not already holding the floor. In this case, a dialogue is taking place between 
the investigator and the man to the speaker’s left (wearing a white shirt). The 
white shirt man has just answered the question ‘Where is the village school?’ 
posed by the investigator, and in Figure 3.17 the speaker (second from left) 
interjects with a parenthetical clarification, adding some elaborating infor¬ 
mation to what the man on his left has just said. This speaker is not claiming 
the floor, merely inserting a remark for the benefit of the investigator, and for 
this reason he keeps his gaze focused on his addressee as he carries out the 
pointing gesture (i.e. signalling ‘this is just between me and you’). In this 
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case, the speaker’s gaze is available to be used independently of the deictic 
hand gesture for higher priorities in the interaction. While this kind of non- 
alignment between gaze and the direction of the deictic gesture is common 
with hand-pointing, it is unattested in the lip-pointing examples. 

3.2.4 Place of lip-pointing in the deictic gesture system 

In the context of the observation that index-finger pointing ‘is sometimes 
suppressed in some cultures’ (cf. Wundt 1973 [1921]: 75), Hewes (1981: 265) 
refers to lip-pointing as ‘an occasional alternative to finger-pointing’. But lip¬ 
pointing should not be negatively defined, i.e. as a mere substitute for a 
suppressed finger-point. It has been shown above that lip-pointing and index- 
finger pointing can occur in the same contexts (see Figures 3.14-3.16). Lip¬ 
pointing holds its own place in a larger system, and is not to be defined 
merely in terms of a residual contrast with hand-pointing, especially given 
that there are so many forms and functions of the latter. Lip-pointing needs to 
be treated on its own terms, for at least three reasons. 

First, the data from Lao show that lip-pointing is used when there is no reason 
to imagine that index-finger pointing is suppressed {pace suggestions to the 
contrary; e.g. Hewes 1981). Lao speakers often claim that lip-pointing is what 
you do when your hands are not free for hand-pointing. Similarly, the lip¬ 
pointing gesture among Navajo speakers is said to be ‘quite handy when 
someone asks you a question and your hands are full’ (DiLucchio 1998/1999). 
True, but this is more likely a convenient fact than a genuine motivation. People 
consistently lip-point when their hands are free (see examples in Figures 3.2, 
3.3, 3.11b, 3.12b, and 3.16b, above), and furthermore they use both lip- and 
hand-pointing during the same communicative scenario, sometimes simultan¬ 
eously or together in the same utterance (see above, especially Figure 3.15b). 

Second, just as hand-pointing (or index-finger pointing more specifically) 
may be culturally suppressed in certain circumstances, so also may lip-pointing. 
Given that, as Sherzer (1993: 195) points out, lip-pointing can be associated 
with lower social standing, then it is just as likely that index-finger pointing 
is motivated by a suppression of lip-pointing. It is widely assumed that 
index-finger pointing is ‘basic’ (cf. discussion in Wilkins 2003), but this 
remains an empirical question, as we await greater breadth and detail of 
cross-cultural data on deictic gesture systems. So, while lip- and index- 
finger pointing may in some sense be alternatives, they are not to be 
defined as such. They each have their own value in the system. 

Third, lip-pointing may carry specified meanings beyond a basic deictic 
function, and its semantics will thus require positive characterization, not 
mere allocation to a residual category. Sherzer’s (1973) data from the Kuna 
people of Panama pays special attention to meanings beyond basic spatial 
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deixis (including interpersonal joking and mocking functions), leading us also 
to a variationist perspective on gesture, to which we now turn. 

3.2.5 Sociokinesics and gestural register 

Lip-pointing by Lao speakers is low register or sub-standard. When dis¬ 
cussing lip-pointing with Lao speakers, one elicits the kinds of response one 
would expect in discussions of bad language or rural dialect linguistic forms, 
namely, amusement, embarrassment, and quizzicality as to why a scholar 
would be interested in the phenomenon at all. In correspondence about 
reported lip-pointing among Navajo speakers (for whom lip-pointing is cus¬ 
tomarily defined as a preferred option to index-finger pointing, since the latter 
is considered impolite), Larry DiLucchio of the Navajo Nation wrote: 

I shared your letter with my office staff. Most were very amused that you would take 
such an interest in something so mundane ... A photograph? Perhaps, if I can get 
them to quit laughing at the thought. 

One explanation of this low register status of lip-pointing is the following. 
Both lip-pointing and index-finger pointing can serve a basic spatially deictic 
function, i.e. of simply indicating the location or existence of something in 
the immediate environment. If both forms of pointing become conventional in 
a culture, then they will not contrast in this function, and thus the basic deictic 
function of one of these is likely to become enriched in some way as to 
produce a contrast, and thereby both justify and maintain the existence of 
both forms in the one system. One logical possibility is for the two to con¬ 
tinue to perform the same referential function (basic spatial deixis), but split 
in terms of social register. This would account for the social values of lip¬ 
pointing found in Laos and elsewhere. It is interesting to consider why it is 
that when lip- and finger-pointing are socially distinguished, lip-pointing 
tends to be regarded as more crude or uneducated. Perhaps there is something 
more animal-like about the unmediated instrumental use of the face (cf. 
Vygotsky 1962 [1934]). 

A second possibility is for one of the forms to take on an enriched semantic 
value. For example, the recognitional uses described here for Lao, the mock¬ 
ing, ironic meanings of lip-pointing among the Kuna, described by Sherzer 
(1973), or more fine-grained semiotic distinctions, as different forms of hand¬ 
pointing may have (Kita 2003, Kendon and Versante 2003, Wilkins 2003). 

3.2.6 Deictic gesture system typology 

Among Lao speakers, lip-pointing and many forms of pointing by hand 
coexist. No form of spatial deictic gesture seems secondary or routinely 
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suppressed in favour of others, and the system as a whole appears to be highly 
structured. Wilkins (2003) describes a similar degree of structured systema- 
ticity among forms of deictic gesture, including lip-pointing and a range of 
hand-pointing forms, by Arrernte speakers of Central Australia (cf. also 
Kendon and Versante 2003 for description of systematic variation of hand¬ 
pointing forms by Neapolitans; see Chapter 4, below, for systematic variation 
by Lao speakers). An important typological question arises: Given that there 
are deictic gesture systems with conventions of hand-pointing but no con¬ 
vention of lip-pointing (such as is the case among English speakers), are there 
any with conventions of lip-pointing but no conventions of hand-pointing? In 
some cases it seems that finger-pointing is less common or less salient than 
lip-pointing. Sherzer, for example, says that ‘hand and finger pointing occurs 
infrequently’ among Kuna speakers, and that lip-pointing is ‘more common 
by far’ (Sherzer 1983: 169). Wilkins (2003: 207) suggests that there are 
gesture systems in which ‘the canonical form of pointing is a lip point and 
there is no, or little, evidence of systematic pointing with the index finger’. 
This intriguing possibility needs empirical support. Wilkins’ statement is 
restricted to index-finger pointing rather than hand-pointing more generally, 
and it seems unlikely that a culture could be found without some form of 
systematic and conventional pointing by hand. We need more information 
about such systems in cultures around the world. 

3.3 Concluding remark 

Lip-pointing among Lao speakers shows consistent conventions of both form 
and function. Lao speakers mostly lip-point with lips parted, often with the 
upper lip primarily protruding. Also, in most if not all cases, a lip-pointing 
gesture involves other kinesic actions, especially tilting the head up, sticking 
the chin out, and opening up the eyes (with eyebrow-raise). Patterns of 
coordination between lip-pointing and other forms of deictic gesture (espe¬ 
cially hand-pointing of various kinds) can reveal functional distinctions. Lip¬ 
pointing by Lao speakers is distributionally restricted to utterances in which 
the location or identity of the referent is in focus in the utterance. These 
gestures almost exclusively appear as answers to ‘Where?’ or ‘Which one?’ 
questions. Index-finger pointing, on the other hand, shows much wider dis¬ 
tribution (cf. Chapter 4, below). Another functional distinction of lip-pointing 
is its recognitional sense (‘I think you know where/what I mean’), which 
accounts for its informal/familiar - and thus low register - status in the Lao 
system. Finally, the observation that lip-pointing among Lao speakers is 
always accompanied by gaze directed toward the referent suggests that the 
deictic vector is not provided by the action of the lips, but by the gaze. The 
action of the lips indexes that the speaker is pointing with his or her gaze at 
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that moment. To be a form of pointing, gaze needs to be overtly triggered, 
since we cannot assume that our interlocutors are pointing something out 
whenever their eyes are open. 

While this chapter has concentrated on data from Laos, it is hoped that 
the observations may stimulate further cross-cultural comparison. Basic 
descriptive work on the form and function of lip-pointing around the world is 
scarce. For any lip-pointing system, we need information about: (a) the 
conventional form(s) of the lips in such gestures; (b) the possibilities and 
likelihood of accompanying kinesic actions, involving head, eyebrows, chin, 
and gaze, as well as speech, including the relative timing and functional 
interaction of these; (c) the precise range of deictic and other semiotic 
functions which lip-pointing may perform, with special attention to the 
relationship between the deictic act and the discourse/communicative context; 
and (d) the place of lip-pointing in the larger structured system of conven¬ 
tional gesture, in terms of both its semantic and social functions. 


4 Hand-pointing 1 


If one has the attitude of the person throwing the ball, he can also have the 
response of catching the ball. 

G.H. Mead, 1934 

Despite long being considered the simplest, most primitive form of com¬ 
municative action (Wundt 1973 [1921]: 74-75), the humble pointing gesture 
has much to reveal about the nature of human social intelligence and mind. 
For nearly a century, scholarly considerations of pointing gestures have 
addressed questions of the very foundations of signification, from psych¬ 
ologists’ ruminations on their production and comprehension (Wundt 1973 
[1921]: 74-75, Biihler 1982 [1934]: 45), to philosophers’ concerns with 
notorious puzzles of ostensive reference (Wittgenstein 1953: §33, Quine 
1960: 100-101; cf. Peirce 1965 [1932]: §2.305), to pioneering ethnographic 
descriptions of pointing’s role in different cultural settings (Efron 1972 
[1941]: 96-97, Sherzer 1973, Haviland 1993). In more recent decades, most 
work on pointing has focused on its cognitive and semantic status as a proto- 
linguistic mode of human communication. Pointing is argued to be a critical 
precursor to language, both in phylogeny (e.g. Hewes 1981, 1996, Rolfe 
1996) and ontogeny (Scaife and Bruner 1975, Bates et al. 1975, Ohama 1984, 
Schaffer 1984, Bates et al. 1987, Carpenter et al. 1988, Butterworth and 
Morissette 1996, Butterworth 2003, inter alia). Pointing is now understood to 
constitute a uniquely human mode of joint-attentional behaviour (Povinelli 
et al. 2003, Tomasello 2006). Recent experimental work with prelinguistic 
infants implicates pointing directly in one of the defining achievements of the 
human mind, our capacity for shared intentionality (Liszkowski 2006, 
Tomasello et al. 2005). But the interest in pointing here goes beyond its 


1 The study described in this chapter was earned out together with Sotaro Kita and J. P. de Ruiter 
(see Enfield, Kita, and de Ruiter 2007, Journal of Pragmatics 39, 1722-1741). Thanks to Kita 
and J.P. for agreeing to the revision and inclusion of the chapter here. The original impetus came 
from field research materials designed by Sotaro Kita and David Wilkins in 1999 in the 
Language and Cognition Group at the Max Planck Institute for Psycholinguistics, Nijmegen. 
Updated versions of these materials can be obtained from the author. 
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proto-linguistic status. After prelinguistic infancy, pointing goes on to play a 
significant role in fully linguistic interaction. That is, once children acquire 
language, they do not stop using the pointing gesture as a key tool for 
achieving joint attention and constructing composite utterances. 

Pointing with the hand is a basic mode of sharing attention and con¬ 
structing composite signs that incorporate token environmental structure. The 
basic-level status of pointing is modulated in adult behaviour by the fact that 
different practices emerge within conventional systems, and show meaningful 
contrasts, analogous to the systematic contrasts in linguistic deixis discussed 
in Chapter 2. This chapter presents an analysis of two types of spatially- 
anchored pointing gesture which form composite utterances with accom¬ 
panying speech in two very different ways. In one type - B-points, ‘big’ in 
form - the information in the hand movement is a primary, foregrounded 
component of the utterance, along with accompanying speech and sometimes 
even without it (e.g. when I silently point to your keys in response to your 
question ‘Where are they?’). B-points are equivalent to proto-linguistic ges¬ 
tures, and, unlike many types of hand gesture, are not necessarily dependent 
on language for their proper interpretation. A second type - S-points, ‘small’ 
in form - shows a different division of labour: the speech is informationally 
foregrounded, the hand movement is a backgrounded modifier. These smaller, 
backgrounded pointing gestures are of an entirely different degree of infor¬ 
mational sophistication from B-points. S-points are functionally stitched in to 
spoken utterances. What look at first to be slight variations in form (bigger 
versus smaller pointing gestures) turn out to indicate qualitatively quite dis¬ 
tinct types of phenomenon, with different underlying cognitive and com¬ 
municative structures. Evidence suggests that they are acquired at opposite 
ends (i.e. first, and last) of the order of acquisition of gesture types. That is, 
what look at first sight like a and b turn out to be alpha and omega. 

In what follows, I first describe an empirical study of Lao speakers’ spatially- 
anchored pointing gestures, accounting in functional terms for the differ¬ 
ential distribution of B-points and S-points (formally defined below). The 
question is whether the variation between big versus small form of a spa¬ 
tially-anchored pointing gesture is random, or whether this formal variation 
is related to the pragmatic function of the composite utterance in which it 
occurs. The data suggest that form/function differences between the two 
types of pointing gesture reflect distinct types of constraint which inter¬ 
actants have to satisfy in confronting the online problem-solving tasks of 
designing moves in face-to-face interaction. The form/function properties of 
B-points are relatively straightforward, seemingly the same as the infants’ 
earliest communicative gestures (Liszkowski 2006). They focally serve to 
establish joint attention, and to inform, with respect to some perceptually 
available, and spatially locatable, object. By contrast, S-points have more 
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subtle information-structural properties. These gestures arise where an infor¬ 
mational imperative comes into direct competition with a social-affiliational 
imperative (Enfield 2006). These two imperatives are among multiple elem¬ 
ents contributing to a speaker’s constraint satisfaction problem in the course of 
producing composite utterances for communication. The informational 
imperative requires interactants to ensure that the calibration of their refer¬ 
ential understanding is sufficient for current communicative purposes at any 
stage of the interaction - or, in slogan form, ‘Don’t under-tell’ (Schegloff 
2007a). The requirement for such calibration is to be expected in an intelligent 
system of communication which follows an enchronically cumulative infor¬ 
mational trajectory, and in which signals are designed for their intended 
audiences (Mead 1934, Sacks and Schegloff 1979/2007, Clark 1992, 1996). 
But at the same time, since every exchange in human interaction is socially 
consequential (Sacks 1992, Heritage and Raymond 2005, Enfield 2006), we 
can expect utterance production to be as much constrained by social-affilia¬ 
tional imperatives as it is by informational imperatives. We learn from S-points 
in the Lao data that social-affiliational imperatives outrank informational ones 
when the two are in conflict. In later sections of the chapter, we consider related 
phenomena described in other cultural settings, and we look more broadly at 
these secondary, embedded functions of pointing gestures within linguistically 
complex composite utterances. 

4.1 A controlled study of hand-pointing 

This chapter describes a controlled study of a set of hand-pointing gestures 
during speech by Lao speakers, taken from a corpus of conversation and 
semi-structured interviews in villages in and around Vientiane." From these 
recordings, we isolated all composite utterances which featured a spatially- 
anchored pointing gesture. A pointing gesture was defined as a communicative 
bodily movement which projects a vector whose direction is determined, in the 
context, by the conceived spatial location, relative to the person performing 
the gesture, of a place or thing relevant to the current utterance. Excluded 
from consideration were those pointing gestures which featured (a) hand 
shapes other than those with a single protruding digit (since it is known 
that these can have special, elaborated communicative functions such as 
politeness, denoting features of the target etc.; Kendon and Versante 2003, 
Wilkins 2003), or (b), arc or tracing movements of the articulator at phase 
of full extension, apparently representing motion (e.g. as occurred in our 


Included among these materials are video-recordings of the Historically-Anchored Locality 
Description Task, a semi-structured outdoor interview on the history of a locality (Wilkins et cil. 
2001 ). 
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data in references to local roads), since other factors are likely to be 
involved in their use. All 102 gestures isolated by this procedure featured 
origo and target on the same horizontal plane. That is, none of the gestures 
pointed to a referent located above or below the speaker. They all involved 
articulation of the gesture by one arm only (no two-handed deictic gestures 
occurred), and all featured a single digit (index finger or thumb) as vector- 
projecting articulator. 

Each utterance in the set was coded for form of the gestural action. 3 4 Coding 
was for manner of articulation of the gesture, distinguishing formally between 
B-points (gestures in which the whole arm is used as articulator, outstretched, 
with elbow fully raised), and S-points (gestures in which the hand is the main 
articulator, the arm is not fully straightened, typically with faster and more 
casual articulation). Also coded was orientation of the head, towards versus 
not towards the target. Information about head orientation allowed for 
inference of direction of eye gaze, a deictic signal of obvious importance in 
pointing (see following section for discussion). The two types of gesture 
occurred with similar frequency in our set of cases (forty-six B-points vs. 
fifty-six S-points). Examples are shown in Figures 4.1 and 4.2. 

The question is what the functional distinction is, if any, between these 
forms of co-speech pointing in the Lao corpus. It was found, first, that 
B-points are characteristic of location-focus utterances (see section 4.1.1, and 
Figure 4.8, below, for discussion and evidence). Let us first discuss these 
cases, before turning to S-points. 

4.1.1 B-points in location-focus utterances 

The term location-focus describes a property of composite utterances in 
which the location of the referent is focal in the sense of Lambrecht (1994: 
ch. 5), and nothing in the linguistic component of the utterance imports a 
presupposition of specific location of the referent (cf. Chapter 3, above). In 
other words, the primary function of the utterance is to tell the addressee 
where something is, in such a way that the ‘where’ information is given by 
token, non-conventional signs in the situational context (possibly including a 
gesture), not by the speech (see Figure 4.1). This typically means that 
a symbolic indexical element in the speech, such as here or there, obliges a 
listener to go looking in the context for what is intended. Often it is a hand 


3 Also, none of the gestures pointed to a referent within physical reach. Had such gestures been 
observed in the data set, they would have been excluded, since it is known that the form of a 
pointing gesture can be formally adapted in special ways to the fact that a referent is small or 
nearby (independent of information structure considerations). 

4 Coders did not understand Lao, and were not aware of the research question. 
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Figure 4.1 B-point (whole-arm articulation) with head oriented to target 
(speaker - in white shirt - pointing to something forward and to his left). 



Figure 4.2 S-point (hand/lower-arm only articulation) with head not 
oriented to target (speaker - in white shirt - pointing to something directly 
behind him, protruding thumb obscured). 
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gesture that directs the addressee to the key information, but it need not be. 
There are other means to fill in the blank that a deictic term opens up, the key 
mechanism being that a solution is made mutually salient (Clark et al. 1983). 3 

In all of the location-focus utterances in the data set which featured 
a pointing gesture (thirty-four in total), that gesture was a B-point (see 
Figure 4.8). The canonical case is when an utterance answers a ‘where?’ 
question with a demonstrative like 'here’ or ‘there’ in combination with the 
B-point gesture: 

(1) I juul thaang2 daj3 hoong2-hian2 

be. at way indef school 
‘Where is it, the school?’ 

D hoong2-hian2 juul thaang2 [ suan3-maak5 thaang2 phii4 

school be.at way garden-betel way right.here 

de0\ 

FAC 

‘The school’s in the direction of [the betel garden this way right here] pi g . 4 . 1 .’ 

The gesture by D in (1), coinciding with the square-bracketed section of 
speech, is illustrated in Figure 4.1. 

In another kind of example of a location-focus utterance, the locational 
information is volunteered independently by the speaker (rather than supplied 
in response to a ‘where?’ question). The utterance similarly has the primary 
function of telling the addressee where something is. In this example, the 
speaker is talking about the history of his locality, and is discussing various 
taseeng3 ‘district chiefs’ who had formerly governed: 

(2) taseeng3 ngoonl [khaawl nan4, naa2 phenl hang2 juul 

district.chief N period that, paddy 3 sg.p still be.at 

nii4 de0 - ] 

here fac.fillin 

‘The District (Chief) Ngoon [at that time, his paddy fields were still 
here ]? ig . 4 . 3 -’ 


5 In defining location-focus utterances for current purposes, this excludes cases in which the 
speech itself imports a presupposition of location of the referent, the main type of case being the 
use of proper names. Thus, It’s in Sunny dale relies on the addressee already knowing where 
Sunnydale is, while It’s there relies on the addressee to recognize in the context a mutually 
salient solution to the problem of where ‘there’ must be referring to. Utterances such as It’s in 
Sunnydale do focus on location, but these do not concern us here. Location-focus utterances 
which include symbolic indexicals require reference to context, but note that they do not entail 
the use of a hand gesture. Nor do they specify, if a gesture is used, what form it should take. This 
question is considered in the following section. 
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Figure 4.3 ‘The District (Chief) Ngoon [at that time, his paddy fields were 
still here].’ 


The use in speech of a demonstrative such as nii4 ‘here’ or phil4 ‘right 
here’ requires the addressee to consult context in order to determine the 
intended referent. A common aid to this search is an accompanying pointing 
gesture. De Ruiter and Wilkins (1998: 605) call these ‘obligatory’ gestures, 
since the spoken part of the utterance ‘requires a gesture to go along with it 
for it to be codable and semantically complete’/' These are distinguished 
from ‘supportive’ gestures, in which the spoken part of the utterance ‘could 
stand on its own in context (with the primary proposition intact)’ (ibid.; see 
section 4.1.2). The ‘obligatory’ gesture helps determine the mutual salience 
required for a speaker and addressee to converge on the intended referent of a 
symbolic indexical such as a demonstrative (e.g. English this', Clark et al. 
1983; cf. Chapter 2, above). This chapter is concerned with the relation 
between two forms of pointing gesture (B- and S-points) and their contrastive 
semiotic function. While the notions of obligatory and supportive are a useful 
start, we shall try here to focus on the qualitative difference between infor¬ 
mational roles that gestures can play in composite utterances, whether formal 
differences align with these, and if so, why. 


To say that the gesture is literally obligatory is too strong, since the reference of a deictic can be 
found in the context through other means, as long as a mutually salient solution is available 
(Clark et al. 1983). 
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When a referent is spatially distant, both B-points and S-points occur. But 
for an utterance with a location-focus function it is a B-point that serves, 
articulated with the whole arm, and usually with head and gaze also oriented 
to the target. This ensemble of features is characteristic of infants’ primordial 
pointing gestures whose function is to inform or otherwise purposely establish 
focal joint attention (Lizskowski 2006, Tomasello 2006). Let us consider why 
it is that these location-focus composite utterances feature B-points. 

4.1.1.1 Why B-points are formally well fitted to location-focus 
contexts Location-focus utterances have the primary purpose of 
telling an addressee where something is. B-points serve this function better 
than S-points for at least three reasons. First, they are better for attention- 
direction, because they take up more of the addressee’s visual field. They 
move further, and they move faster. Second, the greater physical effort 
involved in a B-point is a potential index of greater communicative import¬ 
ance of the locational information (i.e. the information expressly conveyed by 
the gesture) to the primary assertion of the speaker’s utterance (Levy and 
Fowler 2000). Third, B-points are maximally accurate as pointers (in the 
absence of long sticks or laser pointers). They have longer, straighter vector- 
projecting form, and are typically held for longer duration. These three 
properties of B-points make them better fitted for conveying focal locational 
information. In location-focus utterances, where context is critical for com¬ 
prehension of locational reference, the B-point does it best. 

In addition to these location-focal features of the form of B-points’ hand/ 
arm articulation, B-points also tend to occur with accompanying orientation 
of head to target, significantly more often than S-points do (Fisher’s exact 
test, p < 0.001). In addition to coding of gesture ‘size’, we coded for 
orientation of the head either to, or away from, the target of the pointing 
gesture at the peak of the gesture’s articulation. The two binary parameters of 
manner of S- vs. B-point articulation and towards vs. away head-orientation 
yield four formal variants, distributed in the data as shown in Figure 4.4. 
Two generalizations are possible: 

(3) (a) When a B-point is performed, the head will likely be oriented to the 
target of the pointing gesture (39/46 = 85 per cent). (By contrast, 
S-points only weakly prefer head-not-to-target.) 

(b) When the head is not oriented to target, a pointing gesture will likely 
be an S-point (32/39 = 82 per cent). (By contrast, head orientation to 
target only weakly prefers B-points.) 

In short: if the pointing gesture is a B-point, then head (and gaze) will be 
oriented to the target of the gesture. It is well established that the direction of 
eye gaze (inferable from head orientation in the absence of reliable eye-gaze 
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□ head-not-to-target 
■ head-to-target 


Figure 4.4 Distribution of B-point (whole arm) and S-point (hand/lower- 
arm only) gestures to orientation of head to target. 

data) is a powerful component in attention direction (Baron-Cohen 1995; cf. 
Chapter 3, above). 

To summarize, the formal features of B-points, along with the aligned eye 
gaze which typically accompanies them, account for their good fit with the 
function of focusing on ‘where’, and therefore on drawing focal attention to 
‘where’ at the utterance level. The kinds of utterances which include these 
gestures are informationally straightforward. They are not much different to 
the proto-linguistic informing utterances that twelve-month olds perform with 
pointing gestures (Liszkowski 2006). (This is of course not to deny the dif¬ 
ficulties of interpreting ostensive gestures, regardless of whether they are 
accompanied by speech; Wittgenstein 1953: §33, Quine 1960: 100-101, 
Goodwin 2006.) We now turn to the more complex matter of S-points. 

4.1.2 S-points in insecure-reference environments 

In contrast to the straightforward distribution of B-points to a single utterance 
function, the kinds of situations in which S-points occur are more varied. 
Here are the four classes of utterance type which feature S-points in the data 
set: 

(4) (a) Request for clarification: the speaker is asking for clarification that 
this referent was the intended referent of a previous utterance (e.g. You 
mean [the school] s _ PomT for secondary students?) 
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(b) Supply of clarification: the speaker is clarifying/confirming that this was 
the intended referent of a previous utterance of their own; in response 
to addressee’s request for clarification (e.g. What I mean is [the 
school] s _ POINT for secondary students.) 

(c) Very general reference form: the speaker’s linguistic utterance appears to 
contain insufficient information for unambiguous recognition of 
the intended referent, e.g. due to ellipsis or pronominalization (e.g. 
[It’s] s _poiNT for secondary students.) 

(d) Initial mention of a recognitional term (e.g. a place name): the speaker 
introduces the referent with a proper name for the first time in the dis¬ 
course, where there is possible reason to think that the linguistic term 
alone might not be sufficient for reference to be secured (My kids go to 
[Sunnydale School] s-point)- 

There is a functional unity to these seemingly diverse utterance types. In each 
case, the speaker makes linguistic reference to a uniquely recognizable entity 
in a situation where the referent seems likely but not certain to be recog¬ 
nizable for these interlocutors in this context. There is apparent (if low) risk 
that the addressee is not going to be able to achieve reference on the basis of 
what’s being said in the talk. These may be referred to as insecure-reference 
environments. The best way to clarify is with examples. 

4.1.2.1 Three examples of S-points in insecure-reference 
environments S-point with request for clarification: ‘The steel 

bridge’. 

In this example, the interviewer wants to ask about a particular bridge he 
has in mind ((5), line 1), not aware that there are multiple bridges he could be 
taken by this recipient to be referring to. The utterance in line 1 is insufficient 
to secure common reference to a single bridge in the local area. This is made 
apparent in line 2 , when a stretch of more than a second’s silence reveals an 
absence of uptake or grounding of the interviewer’s attempted reference 
(Jefferson 1989, Clark 1996: 268). In line 3, the interviewer resumes, voicing 
a signal of disfluency. Here, the addressee takes over and begins a request for 
clarification (lines 4-6), proposing a candidate referent for the bridge referred 
to by the interviewer in line 1. His S-point (illustrated in Figure 4.2, above) 
co-occurs with his spoken description of this candidate referent in line 6 , the 
‘steel bridge’: 

(5) 

1 I: suanl qanp khuaS juul thaang2 lurnl hanp dep 

as.for hes bridge be.at direction below there fac.fillin 
‘As for, um, the bridge down below there?’ [No gesture] 
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2 (1.3s) 

3 I: qan0. . . 

‘Um . . 

4 D: khuci3. . . 

‘(The) bridge . . 

5 (.3s) 

6 D: khua3 [mak-lekl (.3s)] khua3 phaanl maa2 nip vaa3 

bridge steel bridge cross come tpc qplr.infer 

‘The bridge of [steel] F i g 4 . 2 ? The bridge (you) pass coming (here), 
you mean?’ 

The S-point marked in line 6 with square brackets is timed to peak with 
articulation in speech of the identifying feature of the bridge - i.e. that it’s the 
steel one, and not one of a number of other bridges made of other material, in 
other locations near the village. 

S-point with very general reference form: ‘0 not find (it) delicious?’ 

Two women are sitting at an outdoor table (Figure 4.5; Da is on the left, 
Tui on the right). They are eating a snack food which has been shared around 
to them along with a number of children and visitors who are milling about. 
The discussion turns to whether the children are enjoying the food. At a 
certain moment, Da formulates a composite utterance whose ambiguity is 
foreclosed only by the S-point (directed at her addressee Tui) 7 which 
accompanies it (Figure 4.5): 

(6) bop [seep4] vaa3 

neg find.delicious qplr.infer 
‘(0=You) don’t find (it) delicious?’ 

The spoken part of this composite utterance is ambiguous because the 
subject of seep4 (here meaning ‘to find something delicious’) could be the 
addressee Tui, or a child Khim, who is currently topicalized in the conver¬ 
sation. The pointing gesture disambiguates the overly general reference form 
in the utterance it accompanies, by filling in the gap in linguistic structure left 
by the zero anaphor (cf. Levinson 1987: 114-118; Haviland 1993: 17). 
Examples like this make explicit one of the key cognitive challenges in both 
producing and comprehending composite utterances: namely, binding con¬ 
ventional and non-conventional signs (here, speech and gesture) into a unitary 
informational structure at the level of the communicative move. 


Since the gesture is performed in the casual, fleeting manner typical of S-points, it is difficult to 
depict the gesture in a still image captured from video. Figure 4.5 shows Da’s hand at its fullest 
extension, but the hand is in motion at the moment depicted. 
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Figure 4.5 ‘(0=you) don't find (it) delicious?’ 


S-point with initial mention of recognitional: ‘Saythani District’. 

The interviewee is describing changes that have taken place in his locality 
over the years: 


(7) teel 

koonl 

muang2 

baan4 

haw2 ni0 

from 

before 

town 

village 

I.FA TPC 

hang2 

khun5 

kap2 

muang2 

[ saj2thanii2 ] 

still 

depend 

with 

district 

Saythani 


(pause) 

bd0 daj0 khiin5 kap2 muang2 [ saj2seet5thaa3] dej2 

neg ach v depend with District Saysettha fac.news 

‘Before, our town and village still depended on [Saythani] Fig 4 6 District. 
It didn’t depend on [Saysettha] Fig 47 District, you know.’ 

The first pointing gesture (Figure 4.6) is to a place behind the speaker, to 
his left. The second gesture (Figure 4.7) is to his right, forward. Both gestures 
are S-points. The spatial locations to which these gestures aim are where the 
offices of the district administrations are physically located (each several 
kilometres away). These references are insecure because while the speaker 
has reason to believe that his addressee will know what is meant by the place 
names Saythani and Saysettha (the interviewer is known by the speaker to 
have been familiar with the area for some years), there is some reasonable 
doubt that these terms will be fully understood (since the interviewer is, after 
all, not a local). 
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Figure 4.6 ‘Before, our town and village still depended on [Saythani] 
District.’ 



Figure 4.7 ‘It didn't depend on [Saysettha] District, you know.’ 
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□ Location focus 
■ Insecure reference 


Figure 4.8 Distribution of B-point (whole-arm) versus S-point (hand/lower- 
arm only) in the two utterance functions. (No S-points occurred in the 
location-focus condition.) 


4.1.2.2 When informational and social imperatives conflict: the 
S-point as a safety net for over-supposition Of the set of 102 
pointing gestures, around two-thirds (sixty-eight) occurred in insecure- 
reference contexts. Of these, more than four-fifths (fifty-six) were S-points 
(a significantly greater proportion than in the location-focus context, where 
S-points were not observed; Fisher’s Exact test, p < 0.001). Further, B-points 
occurred more often in location-focus utterances than in insecure-reference 
utterances (/ 2 (1) = 5.26, p < 0.05). In other words, S-points are associated with 
insecure-reference utterances, and B-points with location-focus utterances. 

These S-points are selected in a class of interactional situations in which 
speakers face a dilemma: ‘I want to formulate a likely identifiable referent 
as recognitional (e.g. You come in past Somsamai Village), but Fm not 
completely confident that you will recognize the referent by the linguistic 
formulation I have in mind.’ The speaker is stranded between options 
for linguistic formulation. If her linguistic formulation supposes too much - 
e.g. by introducing a place by proper name (as in example (7), above) when it 
turns out the recipient doesn’t recognize the place by name - the risk is failure 
to achieve reference. This fails to satisfy an informational imperative, 
resulting in failure of speaker and addressee to converge in referential 
understanding. Under-telling in this way is likely to result in a request for 
(and subsequent supply of) clarification, disrupting the progressivity of the 
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interaction (Stivers and Robinson 2006), at some cost for all concerned 
(cf. Heritage 2007, Schegloff 2007a). 

Suppose that the only operative imperative in an intelligent system for 
communication were to provide information sufficient for referential success. 
In that case, if a given referential formulation were thought by its producer to 
be possibly inadequate for its intended recipient, it should simply be rejected 
in favour of something more explicit. So, instead of Somsamai Village , whose 
definiteness presupposes recognition, a speaker in any doubt might formulate 
the place as indefinite ( a village upstream of here), or refer to it less suc¬ 
cinctly with a complex description ( the village with the steel bridge, on the 
way here). But these informationally more secure options run a different kind 
of risk, since despite some doubt about the referential adequacy of the 
selected linguistic formulation (e.g. a proper name), the speaker might at the 
same time also not be confident that the recipient won’t achieve reference 
from the recognitional linguistic expression being supplied (e.g. a simple 
place name). If the speaker’s formulation supposes too little common ground, 
there is a danger of over-telling, being more explicit than was actually 
necessary, thereby failing to heed a social-affiliational imperative (Schegloff 
2007a). In other words, if a speaker formulates his or her utterance so as to 
put on-record (Brown and Levinson 1987) a presumption that the addressee 
does not possess the requisite knowledge to achieve reference - e.g. that they 
wouldn’t recognize a particular place name on first mention - the risk is 
socially distancing the interlocutor by treating them as not sharing knowledge 
with the speaker (Enfield 2006). 

So, while the risk of under-telling is informational/referential failure, the 
risk of over-telling is epistemic misjudgment and social/affiliational failure. 
The insecure-reference utterances present the speaker, or better, composite 
utterance designer, with a dilemma of constraint satisfaction. The Lao 
speakers’ S-points give them a halfway solution: maintain the symbolic, 
focal, linguistic component of the utterance as it should be, assuming infor¬ 
mational calibration, and add a pinch of extra information (here, the spatial 
information indexed by the gesture) in a relatively low-cost, off-record, non- 
intrusive, potentially pre-emptive, compensatory form. Or as a slogan: risk 
under-telling in the speech, risk over-telling in the gesture. For affiliative 
reasons, speakers will prefer to err on the side of under-telling (or, ‘over¬ 
supposing’, as Schegloff 2007a puts it) rather than over-telling. When tee¬ 
tering in the middle, a well-placed S-point is an informational safety net. 

4.1.2.3 Why S-points are formally well fitted to insecure-reference 

contexts Think about the kind of composite utterance which is 
home to the S-point. This is a move whose purpose is to converge with the 
speaker on referential coordination when the adequacy of the linguistic 
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formulation alone is not guaranteed. As laid out in the previous section, the 
S-point component of the composite utterance functions to provide a bit of 
extra information just in case, but where this information should not be 
perceived as even necessary, since this active attention to a perceived 
informational risk of under-telling must be balanced against the desire to 
avoid a social-affiliational risk of over-telling. Here, as we saw for B-points, 
above, form fits function. The reduced physical movement involved in the 
articulation of S-points is iconic-indexical of ‘not primary assertion’ 
(cf. Levy and Fowler 2000), via a Gricean pragmatic maxim of quantity 
(i.e. given that the option of doing the bigger gesture is available yet not 
selected; Grice 1989, Levinson 2000). More importantly here, the speaker’s 
formulation of the hand movement as casual and small is a natural way to 
overtly downplay the need for its even being there. The S-point’s casual, 
reduced, fast articulation means that the locational information it provides is 
vulnerable to not being easily interpreted by the recipient. This vulnerability 
is itself part of the signal. Displayed vulnerability of informativeness is neatly 
fitted for the function illustrated in the above examples. It may be expected, 
given the naturalness or non-arbitrariness of these form-function mappings, 
that these findings will more or less generalize across cultural settings. The 
speaker indicates by their chosen manner of formulation that the information 
available in the hand movement is not especially important, as if to say ‘you 
probably don’t need this extra information, because you probably know what/ 
where I mean, so I’m not going to too much trouble to make it available to 
you, since it’s probably not going to matter if you don’t receive it’. In this 
sense, the addition of locational information by the S-point gesture is less on- 
record, and a possible threat to face is minimized. 

4.2 A broader consideration of ‘secondary pointing’ phenomena 

If Lao speakers’ B-points represent an adult form of proto-linguistic gesture- 
focal moves with a conventional sign component in the form of speech more 
or less tacked on, the S-points, by contrast, have an inverted structure. In the 
S-point composite utterance, speech is primary. The hand gesture component 
retreats into the finer information structure of the move. We may compare 
these S-points to types of gesture in a broader category of composite utter¬ 
ances reported in other studies in which the pointing component is back¬ 
grounded or otherwise secondary. 

Bavelas et al. (1992) describe a type of gesture called citing, one of a 
number of gestures they refer to as ‘interactive’, since these gestures function 
to manage the interpersonal/interactional context of speech. This type of 
gesture is familiar from everyday life, for instance in scientific discussion. 
A speaker proffers a small pointing gesture, formally identical to the Lao 
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S-point, in the direction of someone present, while offering a comment which 
makes reference to something this person has previously or elsewhere said 
independently. (Imagine you raise the topic of relativity while Einstein is in 
the room; chances are you will accompany this with a little point or a nod in 
his direction.) Like a Lao S-point, this form of citation also deals with social- 
afhliational considerations rather than focal informational content. The 
example works because of a socially consequential notion in the cultural 
environment of scientists (with its analogue in every imaginable domain of 
social expertise), that different individuals have differential rights to claim 
authority, according to their real or rightful area of knowledge. The problem 
is, if you make a statement unprompted - i.e. in ‘first position’ in conver¬ 
sation or other discourse - you are thereby making an implicit claim of having 
primary authority to make that statement (Heritage and Raymond 2005). And 
if you happen not to be the one in the room with the collectively acknow¬ 
ledged highest authority to say it, you will have to negotiate the mismatch 
between your own (actual) secondary authority and the (implicit) claim of 
primary authority via the first position placement of your contribution. 

Like the Lao speakers’ S-points, these small ‘citing’ pointing gestures 
provide a neat solution to the dilemma. A wave of the index finger by the 
speaker in the direction of the present higher authority is sufficient to explicitly 
defeat any implicature of primary authority arising from the speaker’s first- 
position placement of the move. The common link with the insecure-reference 
environments in the Lao study is that the small pointing gesture is performed 
in the service of heading off a possible problem at the social-affiliational 
level. This type of gesture is socially regulated. Its function is not primarily to 
achieve informational alignment, or even some kind of structural alignment in 
the interactional sequence. Its function is to deal with interpersonal affiliation. 
We see again the speaker’s systematic attention to satisfying a social- 
affiliational constraint, as distinct from an effort simply to achieve referential 
convergence. 1 ’ 

Another type of secondary pointing gesture is observed among the ‘abstract 
deictic gestures’ identified by McNeill and colleagues (McNeill 1992, 2003, 
McNeill et al. 1993) in data from American English speakers. Abstract deictic 
gestures are defined formally by their orientation to ‘empty space’. 4 The 


8 Dealing with face is a computational problem for speakers, given that face is linked to social 
intelligence as well as emotion, both central to human cognition (Goffman 1959, Brown and 
Levinson 1987). If the present analysis is correct, then interestingly, the social imperative 
outranks the informational imperative when the two come into conflict. A question for further 
research is whether this ranking is universal. 

9 The definition of abstract pointing in McNeill et al. (1993) includes pointing at empty space in 
narrative, metanarrative, and paranarrative levels. McNeill (1992: 173) has a slightly narrower 
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chunks of space indicated by such gestures are temporally endowed with 
representational value for the purpose of discourse (McNeill 1992: 113ff., 171, 
199-200; cf. Chapters 5-7 in Part II, below). We are interested here in a subset 
of these, which are used for higher-level discourse-organizational tasks, at 
metanarrative and paranarrative levels. (These may be collectively referred to 
as supernarrative.) Like the Lao S-points, supernarrative abstract pointing 
gestures are reduced and restricted in form (McNeill 1992: 199-200). They 
function to track both concrete and abstract components of a discourse at 
informationally backgrounded levels. Furthermore, McNeill and colleagues 
note, in their observations of English and Georgian conversations, that such 
pointing gestures tend to occur in moves which make the initial 
few references to a newly introduced entity in a discourse (McNeill 1992: 
215-217, McNeill et al. 1993: 15-17). This is analogous to the function of 
S-points in the Lao data. At a moment of potential insecurity in converging 
on a referent, abstract supernarrative pointing gestures anchor a referent in 
a gesturally created space, and S-points anchor the referent in the physical 
environment surrounding the speaker and the addressee. 

The common function of these various kinds of secondary pointing gesture - 
Lao S-points, Bavelas et al.’s citing gestures, McNeill et al.’s supernarrative 
gestures - is that unlike primary pointing gestures (B-points) they function 
at levels of organization which are subordinate to the focal information of 
the overall composite utterance (i.e. as expressed by the conventional sign 
component in the speech). Here’s the omega end of the pointing spectrum. 
The two major types of gesture identified here are not just smaller versus 
bigger. They are qualitatively distinct. Secondary pointing gestures are 
embedded in composite utterances in complex, subtle, and dependent 
ways, and have an entirely different life to their proto-linguistic B-point 
counterparts. 

McNeill (1992) raises the issue of the acquisition of children’s ability to 
perform supernarrative gestures. Concrete pointing is the first of all types of 
gesture acquired (Scaife and Bruner 1975, Bates et al. 1975, McNeill 1992: 
24, 300; cf. Liszkowski 2006), coming between nine and twelve months of 
age, significantly earlier than language. By contrast, the use of abstract deictic 
gestures with metanarrative function ‘increases from age 8’ (McNeill 1992: 
322), while abstract deictic gestures with paranarrative function are not 
acquired until around age eleven, very late in developmental terms (McNeill 
1992: 326). These late-acquired supernarrative functions of gesture presup¬ 
pose great sophistication in handling information structure in composite 


definition, which excludes narrative level pointing that utilizes an iconically established spatial 
layout. 
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utterances both internal to the move, and at a higher, inter-move level. 
McNeill argues that the lateness of acquisition of supernarrative abstract 
pointing is in line with the late acquisition of clearly distinct narrative 
levels in the organization of discourse more generally (McNeill 1992: 319). 
‘The lateness of abstract pointing is particularly striking given that concrete 
pointing is the first of all gestures to emerge; abstract pointing is, however, 
one of the last’ (McNeill 1992: 319-321). The present account - from alpha 
to omega - fits this picture. 

4.3 Distributing informational and affiliational tasks in 
the formulation of composite utterances 

Any cognitive scientific interest in complex external representations in human 
communication must incorporate the full range of constraints and resources 
for communicative action in face-to-face interaction. 1 The present investi¬ 
gation raises implications for our understanding of how humans represent 
meaning in face-to-face interaction, and the kinds of constraints and affor- 
dances our habitual mode of representation - enchronic, audience-designed, 
and fully multimodal - presents us with. 

For solving the challenging computational problem of making one’s 
communicative intentions recognizable to others, people have a range of 
resources at their disposal. While the largely conventional sign medium of 
spoken lexico-syntax is linear and digital, other semiotic resources allow 
additional information to be represented simultaneously with speech. In 
composite utterances, made up of lexico-syntactic structure, prosody, hand 
movements, facial expressions, etc. in concert, the conventional sign com¬ 
ponent (i.e. the lexico-syntax) has a special role, being the most ‘on-record’ 
component. If we want parts of our overall message to be less on-record, then 
it is in our interest to keep them out of the lexico-syntax. The solution is to 
employ semiotic resources which are relatively unobtrusive. A good example 
is intonation contour, which can be varied independent of lexico-syntax 
(cf. De Ruiter et al. 2006). Directly analogous to one of the S-point functions 
discussed in this chapter is the try-marker (Sacks and Schegloff 1979/2007). 
Suppose you want to say Yesterday I saw John, but you’re not entirely sure if 
your addressee will recognize who you mean by John. You can ‘try-mark’ the 


10 Some traditions in research on meaning in cognitive science and linguistics have all but 
ignored the formal complexity of composite utterances, focusing on conventional linguistic 
semantic structures which underlie lexical (and sometimes constructional) resources. On the 
other hand, both anthropologists and cognitive scientists have looked seriously at multi¬ 
modality in perception and cognition where external artefacts are involved (Goody 1977, 
Larkin and Simon 1987, Norman 1991, Glenberg and Langston 1992, Hutchins 1995, Zhang 
1997, Oestermeier and Hesse 2000; cf. Chapter 6, below). 
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proper name by overlaying it with rising intonation (making it sound like a 
question). This has the effect of ‘asking’ the hearer to supply confirmation 
that she understands who is intended, while allowing you to maintain a 
grammatical formulation which presupposes recognition. A: Yesterday I saw 
John? B: Uh-huh (indicating recognition, go-ahead). A: He was (etc . . On 
paper, the formulation ‘Yesterday I saw John’ is done in such a way as to 
display an assumption that the addressee should know who is meant by 
‘John’. The pragmatic modulation achieved by the try-marker does not 
compromise the informationally optimistic and therefore socially affiliative 
framing of the utterance’s lexico-syntactic component. 11 The semiotic 
structure of try-marking directly parallels the Lao S-points. In both cases, 
information is incorporated in the composite utterance in a form which is 
manipulable independent of, and simultaneously with, the lexico-syntax. Like 
the Lao S-point, the try-marker is used in initial mentions of recognitionals 
(i.e. proper names). The common mechanism is that where the addition of 
certain information might be a threat to face (since it betrays the perceived 
possibility of a current lack of common ground; Enfield 2006), it is done in 
such a way that it does not cause the speaker to have to reformulate a more 
optimistically phrased lexico-syntactic structure. 

4.4 Concluding remark 

This chapter has described two ways in which speech and hand-pointing are 
combined in composite utterances. The two kinds of pointing can be related 
to fundamental properties of pointing as a basic mode of human communi¬ 
cative action (Tomasello et al. 2005, Tomasello 2006, Liszkowski 2006). The 
B-point (big in form) is hardly different functionally to the pointing gestures 
performed by prelinguistic infants. It is primary for comprehending the basic 
meaning of the composite location-focus utterance, and in some cases may 
inform all by itself. Typically, added speech is merely supportive/elaborative 
of the B-point gesture, and if anything is dispensable it is the speech. S-points 
(small in form) are of a different order. They are more subtle, more 
dependent, more hidden in the information structure of the composite utter¬ 
ance. While a B-point is doing the primary work of the utterance, with speech 
playing a supporting role, an S-point adds a backgrounded modifier to a move 
in which speech is central. A speaker’s addition of an S-point to a spoken 
utterance is a low-cost, low-risk communicative action, which might save 
against a potentially high social-interpersonal cost, i.e. the undesirable 


1 1 


Along the same lines, Hayashi (2005) describes the try-marker as a technique for preserving the 
integrity of the syntax in the best interests of conversational progressivity (Stivers and 
Robinson 2006). 
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situation of being on record as having underestimated common ground 
(Enfield 2006). It is a way of striking a middle ground when two preferences 
conflict - a socially-driven preference against over-telling versus an infor¬ 
mationally-driven preference against under-telling. While the B-point is an 
openly foregrounded informative action, the S-point is a backgrounded, subtle, 
pre-emptive strike in the ongoing struggle to maintain intersubjectivity. 


PART II 


Illustrative components of moves 


Language, after all, is our one way of communicating the kinds of things 
that do not lend themselves to drawing. 

Leonard Bloomfield, 1933 
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Is it even always an advantage to replace an indistinct picture by a sharp 
one? Isn’t the indistinct one often exactly what we need? 

Ludwig Wittgenstein, 1953 

This chapter considers composite utterances whose goal is to describe the 
forms and functions of complex artefacts - in this case, traditional fish traps 
made and used in Lao-speaking villages. In these utterances, hand movements 
are in the foreground, modelling and depicting, bearing a significant load in 
conveying meaning at the utterance level. The data presented in this chapter 
address a key issue in the semiotics of hand gestures, namely the question 
of whether non-linguistic components of composite utterances show linear 
segmentation and combinatoric dependencies. The data discussed below 
show that the hand movement components of a sequence of composite 
utterances can involve linear segmentation and combinatoric dependency. 
This is not to say that gestures are static, arbitrary signs (pace McNeill 2005: 
75) - they are not. It is perhaps on terminological grounds that one might 
disagree with a claim that the data discussed in this chapter reveal a com¬ 
binatorics to sequences of gesture, for example, in the sense that Hasan (1968: 
18-24) insists that textual cohesion is ‘not structure’ (cf. Halliday and Hasan 
1976). But my aim here is to draw attention to commonalities between 
semiotic relations within the move and semiotic relations across moves. 
There are relations of dependency among gestures in enchronically adjacent 
moves, where the interpretation of one sign is directly dependent on where it 
stands with reference to another sign. This draws on what is common to all 
compositionality in human communicative practice, whether it be by means 
of classical ‘rule-governed’ syntax, hierarchical patterns of phrase structure, 
mere co-occurrence, or discontinuous dependency. 


1 McNeill’s (2005) arguments against static views of meaning are valuable because they draw 
attention to the generally problematic nature of a Saussurean view of meaning for any semiotic 
system, not just gesture or speech (Kockelman 2005). Having come to reject a static view of 
meaning for gesture, it is not necessary to still defend it for speech. One aim of this book is to 
show that what is required for the proper analysis of gesture turns out to be required for language 
too (see Chapter 1, above). 
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The data presented in this chapter demonstrate that co-speech gestures can 
and do show combinatoric principles and linear-segmented organization. The 
claims I want to make are that (a) a given gesture may be structurally related, 
both in form and function, to a gesture in a neighbouring move; (b) infor¬ 
mation may be segmented and supplied linearly with gestures (and not simply 
as a direct reflection of such linear-segmented structuring in the spoken code); 
and (c) multiple gestures can occur simultaneously, where the gestures play 
significantly different roles (both semantic and pragmatic) within the com¬ 
posite utterance underway. 

5.1 A symmetry-dominance construction 

This chapter documents a two-phase routine called a symmetry-dominance 
construction. Phase 1 is a two-handed symmetrical gesture; in the subsequent 
Phase 2, one hand holds in position (representing given/topical/backgrounded 
information from Phase 1), while one hand executes a new gesture (repre¬ 
senting new/focal/foregrounded information). This is identical to the phe¬ 
nomenon described in sign language as buoys (Liddell 2003) or residue 
(Mathur 2002), and akin to what McNeill (2005) calls gestural layering. This 
construction shows features of linear segmentation and combinatoric struc¬ 
ture that arise from both the al'fordances and the constraints of the manual/ 
visuospatial modality. 

The conventional sign system of spoken language is profoundly linearized, 
due to severe constraints on the number of semiotic dimensions along which 
speech sounds may simultaneously represent information about referents. - 
(This concerns relative limitations in the capacity of speech sounds to bear 
iconic and indexical meaning; see below.) Speech phonology facilitates the 
construction of contrastive lexemes, and patterns of morphosyntax allow 
linear strings of these lexemes to be interpreted hierarchically, yielding 
complex novel meanings in phrases and sentences (Hockett 1960, Thorpe 
1972, Lyons 1972, Levelt 1989, inter alia). Here are two reasons why gestural 
representations are less subject to linearization and hierarchical organization. 
First, due to their manual, three-dimensional, visuospatial modality, gestures 
can directly and simultaneously represent a rich variety of information about 
referents. Included here are fine analogue distinctions in three-dimensional 
space, thanks to the extraordinary spatial (orientational, axial, topological) 
flexibility of the arm and hand (Talmy 2006). ' Second, non-conventional 


2 Speech can of course simultaneously convey a good deal of information about the signer rather 
than the referent (e.g. age, sex, socioeconomic background, state of mind etc.). 

3 Talmy (2006) masterfully distinguishes some thirty independent semiotic dimensions of hand 
movements. I disagree, however, with his characterization of these dimensions as reflecting a 
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gestures are supported online by speech, a highly conventional code, and are 
therefore not required to carry the full propositional load in composite 
utterances. They are free to do what they do best, namely represent infor¬ 
mation analogically, iconically, and indexically. Gesture’s manual/visuos- 
patial modality has rich semiotic affordances, and furthermore gesture is 
freed from propositional responsibility as a result of fundamental support that 
it receives from the finely structured symbolic representational system that we 
call speech. But gesture is not an unlimited resource for the depiction of just 
any meaning, of any level of complexity, at any moment. Like speech, hand 
movements reach representational limits. When it is no longer physically 
possible to represent the full meaning desired at a given moment, one is 
forced to segment information and distribute its representation across time. 
This chapter documents a systematic mechanism for the combinatoric 
organization of two-handed and one-handed gestures, where linearly 
sequenced gestures in adjacent moves are structurally dependent. 

In using the term symmetry-dominance construction, I borrow and adapt 
the terms symmetry and dominance from research on the phonological 
structure of lexical signs in sign language (Battison 1978, Engberg-Pedersen 
1994, Miller 1994, Emmorey 2002, Sandler 2002). The symmetry condition 
in sign language phonology states that ‘if both hands of a sign move inde¬ 
pendently during its articulation, then both hands must be specified for the 
same hand shape and the same movement (whether performed simultaneously 
or in alternation), and the specifications for orientation must be either sym¬ 
metrical or identical’ (Sandler 2002: 6). The dominance condition specifies 
that ‘if the hands of a two-handed sign do not share the same specification for 
hand shape (i.e., they are different), then one hand must be passive while the 
active hand articulates the movement, and the specification of the passive 
hand shape is restricted to be one of a small set (6 shapes)’ (Sandler 2002: 6). 
In this chapter, I use these terms in a different but related sense. In a sym¬ 
metry phase of co-speech gesture, the two hands are symmetrical or identical 
in shape, position, and movement (or they enact a two-handed action). In a 
dominance phase, one hand is passive (i.e. is held still) while the other hand 
articulates some representational gesture. The non-dominant hand inherits its 
form from a gesture performed in a previous utterance, representing 


domain of expressivity unique to sign language, since speakers of spoken languages also have 
hands and also use them in conveying meaning in composite utterances. 

4 This description of co-speech gestures as relatively free contrasts with phrasing to the opposite 
effect by Goldin-Meadow et al. (1996), i.e. that hand movements are semiotically ‘handcuffed’ 
when occurring with speech, and ‘liberated’ in sign language of the Deaf, where they are no 
longer interpreted in connection with co-occurring vocalization (cf. Stokoe 1960, Klima and 
Bellugi 1979, Emmorey 2002). It seems to me that the heavy constraints of grammaticization 
could be more aptly thought of as enslaving rather than liberating. 
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HR | HL 

Speech 

GESTURE 1 

== HR 

‘P’ 

‘q’ 

GESTURE 2 

HOLD as 
previous 




Figure 5.1 The ‘half-T’ shape (in bold line) of a symmetry-dominance 
construction. 

background information introduced in that utterance, while the dominant 
hand represents new/focal information. Perhaps the most significant point of 
theoretical interest concerning the relation between gesture and the struc¬ 
turing and production of speech is that the gesture performed by the non¬ 
dominant hand does not mirror the spoken utterance semantically or prag¬ 
matically (cf. McNeill 1992: 26-29). 5 6 

In the schematic Figure 5.1, the symmetry-dominance construction 
appears as a dark-bordered ‘half-T’ shape. The columns headed HR and HL 
represent a speaker’s right hand and left hand, respectively.The passage of 
time runs downward from row to row. Each row represents a new gesture by 
either hand, where a distinction between one gesture and another is marked 
by a thick black bordering line. 

Thus, in Figure 5.1, the right hand HR is performing gesture 1 at tl, and 
gesture 2 at t2. Now look at the left hand HL. At tl, HL is performing 
gesture 1 in concert with HR. gesture 1 is a two-handed gesture. The 
structure of such a gesture will typically be symmetrical, such that the form of 
HL can be in some way derived from the form of HR. This is represented in 
Figure 5.1 using a double equals sign: ‘==’. Accordingly, there is no thick 
black line separating the cells HR at tl and HL at tl, because the two cells 
do not represent different gestures. However, at t2, as HR is employed in 
making a second gesture, HL maintains a hold in the hand shape and spatial 
position it acquired at the end of tl (marked ‘hold as previous’ in Figure 
5.1). Accordingly, there is no thick black line separating the two cells HL at 
tl and HL at t2. A symmetrical gesture followed by a hold of the non¬ 
dominant hand and a new gesture by the dominant hand results thus in a 


5 In any case, principles of ‘synchrony’ in meaning such as those proposed by McNeill (1992: 26- 
29) are not rules that are followed in formulating composite utterances, rather they are inter¬ 
pretive strategies, which work to impose convergent interpretations upon co-occurring signs, 
even when there is some degree of incompatibility (cf. Figure 1.3, Chapter 1). 

6 The position of right and left hand are as they would be for the viewer of a video recorded from 
in front of the speaker. The speaker’s right hand is at the left for the viewer/reader. 
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visible 'lialf-T shape in the diagram. A key component of the construction is 
the hold of one hand (HL in this case) across adjacent moves (tl and t2). 

The two sequential phases of this construction have a defined structural 
relationship in both form and meaning. This type of construction is typical in 
descriptions of complex physical artefacts, where a speaker refers to multiple 
features of a three-dimensional object. Typically, speakers start an artefact 
description by introducing the overall shape and size of the artefact. For a 
speaker to begin by introducing the larger structure of which all else relevant 
can be said to be a part is well motivated in terms of information supply in 
discourse. Having established the overall size and shape of an artefact, a 
speaker then has a background context for making finer specifications. The 
dimensions of the fish traps discussed in examples below make them suitable 
for speakers to use largish symmetrical gestures when initially establishing 
their basic whole form. This first step should provide an anchor, or frame, for 
subsequent information supply in two structured conceptual domains: dis¬ 
course and three-dimensional space. The syntactic dependency between the 
two phases of this construction operates in these two domains simultaneously, 
ensuring coherence of both the organization of discourse and the repre¬ 
sentation of spatial structure. 

5.2 Examples 

We now turn to description of four sequences, two descriptions each of two 
types of basket trap for fish: the sbbn5 and the tum4 thoong2. The examples 
are from interviews in which speakers were asked to describe types of locally 
produced fish-trapping mechanisms, including nets, basket traps, drop-door 
traps, filtering gear, box enclosures, fences, and spearing equipment (see 
Claridge et al. 1997). In describing fish-trapping artefacts, speakers give 
complex performances involving a range of iconic and indexical hand ges¬ 
tures, creating virtual objects in shared space. A critical feature of the sym¬ 
metry-dominance construction in these performances is the semiotic relation 
between the non-dominant hand (the hand that holds its position and shape 
established in the symmetry phase) and the dominant hand (the hand that 
makes the new focal gesture). The non-dominant hand is used extensively as a 
counterpart and anchor for the dominant hand, providing semiotic support. 
This support is twofold. First, the non-dominant hand provides a stable spatial 
reference point (or ground) facilitating the depiction of complex three- 
dimensional spatial representations by the dominant hand. Second, deploy¬ 
ment of the non-dominant hand has a discourse pragmatic or prosodic 
function, signalling that certain background information continues to be 
relevant to what is being said. Meanwhile, the dominant hand directly rep¬ 
resents information foregrounded in the current speech (cf. Sandler 2002, 
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Figure 5.2 The sddn5, a cone-shaped woven ‘wedge’ basket fish 
trap. (Illustration by Sisomphone Hansai [Claridge et al. 1997: 54].) 

Mathur 2002, Liddell 2003: ch. 8). These functions of the non-dominant hand 
have consequences not only for relative spatial deployment of the two hands, 
but also for their respective temporal deployment. 

5.2.1 Example 1 - sddn5 

The sddn5 is a cone-shaped woven wedge basket trap, usually a metre or so 
long. It tapers from a fluted mouth (between six and twelve inches across) 
down to a tight end. It is placed in flowing water, such that the water enters the 
open end, causing any fish swimming into it to be trapped inside and unable to 
get back out, due mainly to the fish’s inability to turn around in a tight space. 

5.2.1.1 Speaker 1 The speaker begins his description of the sddn5 
as follows: 


khan.2 

sbon5 leew4 

khaw3- 




if 

soon5 

PRF 

3PL.B- 




khaw3 

hetl 

[vee3 

thaang2 

paak5 

man2 

nap ] 

3PL.B 

make 

fluted 

direction 

mouth 

3-b 

TPC.PERIPH 


‘As for the sddn5, well they- they make it [fluted at the mouth] Fig 5 3a .’ 

The first recognizable gesture in this sequence occurs when the speaker 
comes to the word vee3 ‘fluted’. The gesture is a two-handed symmetrical 
representation of the fluted opening of the trap. 
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Figure 5.3 (a) ‘As for the sddn5, well they- they make it fluted at the 
mouth’; (b) ‘(They) make (it) small . . (c) . . going in’. 


Illustration 

HR 

HL 

Speech 

Fig. 5.3a 

depicting trap 
body and mouth 

== HR 

‘...they make it fluted at the mouth 

Figs. 5.3b-c 

depicting fish 
going into trap 

HOLD as 
previous 

‘(They) make (it) small, going in...’ 






Figure 5.4 The ‘half-T’ in the diagram shows a symmetry-dominance 
construction (Figures 5.3a-5.3c). 


In the next move, going into a dominance phase, the left hand is held in 
position, while the right hand represents the passage of a fish into the mouth 
and body of the trap. Figures 5.3b and 5.3c represent the beginning and end of 
a single movement. 

(2) [hetl ndj0-nbbj4] [khaw5 paj3] 
make RDP.A-small enter go 
‘(They) [make (it) small] Fig . 5 . 3b , [going in] Fig . 5 . 3c .’ 

This simple example of the symmetry-dominance construction is dia¬ 
grammed in Figure 5.4. 

The example illustrates the typical function of the symmetry-dominance 
construction. First, a two-handed gesture establishes a larger structure that 
forms a spatial frame of reference for subsequent specifications about 
the artefact. When the left hand holds in the position established during the 
symmetry phase, it continues to represent the referent of that phase - i.e. the 
larger structure - even though by itself it constitutes literally only half of 
the original signifier. The held left hand indexically signifies what had been 
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represented by the left and right hands together during the symmetry phase. It 
provides a spatial frame of reference for the elaborating right hand gestures in 
the dominance phase. Note that at the phase depicted in Figure 5.3a, the focus 
of interest in the current utterance is the fluted mouth of the trap (note speaker’s 
eye-gaze and head-orientation). The rest of the trap is implied, but its precise 
length and orientation are not specified. When the speaker releases his right 
hand from the symmetrical gesture shown in Figure 5.3a and begins the dom¬ 
inance-phase gesture in Figure 5.3b, his left arm is the only remaining signifier 
of the trap as a whole, and it determines the orientation of the body of the 
trap. The right-hand gesture in Figures 5.3b and 5.3c specifies a precise orien¬ 
tation of the body of the trap, namely running from the space at the front and 
centre of the speaker’s body back to his left elbow, at the left side of his lower 
torso. This location is then presupposed in subsequent moves in this sequence. 

Here we see a combinatoric relation of coherence between gestures in 
adjacent moves, where the subsequent gesture is formally and semantically 
subordinate to the first. The first gesture sets up a discourse and spatial frame 
for following gestures, using full available manual semiotic resources - i.e. 
both hands. This full image persists thanks to a metonymic relation between 
the degraded (exactly halved) signifier (i.e. just one hand) in Figures 5.3b and 
5.3c, and the fuller conceptual image required for current spatial and dis¬ 
course cohesion. 

The speaker’s next statement concerns the very tight weave at the small 
end of the trap. The gesture he chooses to accompany his speech in repre¬ 
senting this is a two-handed enacting gesture, as if weaving. The gesture is 
performed at the point in space where the small end of the trap is now 
established to be located at the left side of the speaker’s lower torso, where 
his left elbow was in Figure 5.3b. 

(3) leew4 khaw3 [saan3 nbj0-nboj4] maa2 
prf 3PL.B weave RDP.A-small come 

‘. . . and they [weave (it) small] Fig 5 5a , coming (back here) . . .’ 

Here, the speaker has interrupted a dominance-phase because he needs both 
hands for his next gesture, in this case an enactment of a two-handed action, 
weaving. The next gesture, in Figure 5.5b, leads back to the same symmet¬ 
rical gesture shown in Figure 5.3a above. 

(4) la0 khaw3 maa2 hetl [vee3 thaang2 paak5 man2 noql ] 

prf 3 pl■ b come make fluted direction mouth 3 B qplr. 

AGREE 

. . and they come (and) make (it) [fluted at the mouth, right] Fi „ 5 5b .’ 

This symmetrical gesture provides the basis for entry into another 
dominance-phase with the left hand held, this time for longer than the sequence 
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Figure 5.5 (a) . . and they weave (it) small, coming (back here) . . 

(b) . . and they come (and) make (it) fluted at the mouth, right’; 

(c) ‘And (they) place it in the rice fields, also.’ 


shown in Figures 5.3b and 5.3c. The speaker now wants to talk about how the 
trap is actually used. Still in symmetrical phase, the speaker moves his body 
forward, maintaining the symmetrical and held two-hand gesture, shifting 
it forward and down, as if placing the trap down (Figure 5.5c). 

(5) leka0 qaw3 paj3 [sajl thaang2 naa2 khuu2 kan3] 

c.lnk take go put direction paddy same coll 

‘And (they) [place it in the rice fields, also] Fig 5 5c .’ 

The left hand now holds, as the speaker enters a dominance phase, using 
his right hand to represent a fish that gets caught in the trap. The following 
three lines and accompanying illustrations (Figures 5.6a-c) depict the entry of 
the fish into the trap and its getting stuck inside. Note that the speaker’s gaze 
follows the right hand all the way in. 

(6) velaa2 [paa3 si0 long2] baat5-ni0 

Time fish irr descend thzr 

‘Now, when a [fish is going to go down] Fig 5 6a (into it) . . .’ 


(7) paa3 

si0 

long2 

la0 

man2 

[khaw5 

paj3] 

fish 

IRR 

descend 

PRF 

3-b 

enter 

go 

la0 

paj3 

[supl ] 

juul 

han5 



PRF 

go 

insert 

be. at 

there 




\ . . (when) a fish is going to go down (into it), it [goes in] Fig 5 6b and 
[is inserted] Fig 5 6c there . . .’ 
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Figure 5.6 (a) ‘Now, when a fish is going to go down (into it) . . 

(b) . . (when) a fish is going to go down (into it) . .(c) . . it goes in 

and is inserted there . . 


Then, the speaker states that the fish cannot get back out. His right hand, 
moving quickly forward and away from his body, represents a fish coming out 
(Figure 5.7a), while his speech provides the clausal negation (cf. Engle 1998). 

(8) lap man2 [khuiin2 bop daj4] na0 

prf 3 .B return neg can tpc.periph 

‘. . . and it [can’t go back] Fig 57a ’ 

Before finishing the sequence, the speaker reiterates the fate of the fish - 
stuck inside the trap - depicting it once again with a right hand gesture, using 
a repeated jamming-in movement of his right hand (Figure 5.7b). 

(9) khaw5 paj3 la0 paj3 [natl juul naj2 han0] leql 

enter go prf go jam be.at inside dem.dist fac.prf 

‘(It) goes in and (it) gets [jammed in there] Fig 5 7b .’ 

Figure 5.8 shows a diagram of the sequence depicted in Figures 5.5c 
through 5.7b, where the heavy-bordered area depicting the symmetry-dom¬ 
inance cycle forms a ‘half-T’ shape. 

The speaker is now apparently satisfied that no further elaboration is 
necessary. As he makes a closing comment as to the yield of this type of trap 
(not great), his two hands go to rest as he settles his body back in his chair 
(Figure 5.7c). 

(10) kap bop daj4 laaj3 qanp-nip daj4 nooj5 

t.lnk neg get much mc.inan-dem get little 

‘(You) don’t get many (fish), (with) this one, (you) get a little Fig 5 7c .’ 
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Figure 5.7 (a) . . and it can’t go back’; (b) ‘(It) goes in and (it) gets 

jammed in there’; (c) ‘(You) don’t get many (fish), (with) this one, (you) 
get a little." 


Illustration 

HR 

HL 

Fig. 5.5c 

Depicting trap move forward 
and low, as if being placed 

== HR 

Figs. 5.6a-c 

depicting fish swimming 
into trap 

HOLD as 
previous 

Fig. 5.7a 

depicting fish coming out of 
trap, hold outside trap 


Fig. 5.7b 

depicting fish going inside 
trap, with repeated 
movement of jamming, 
holding inside trap 






Speech 

‘And (they) place it in the rice fields, also.' 


‘Now, when a fish is going to go down (into 
it)...(when) a fish is going to go down (into 
it), it goes in and is inserted there’ 

‘and it can’t get back.’ 


‘(It) goes in and (it) gets jammed in there.’ 


Figure 5.8 Diagram of the symmetry-dominance construction shown in 
Figures 5.5c-5.7b. 


The physical act of assuming a resting posture has a prosodic function (in 
the sense of Sandler 1993, 2002). Putting the hands to rest can signify a 
discourse boundary, a ‘putting to rest’ of the current topic. This is achieved 
semiotically by an indexical relation between a speaker’s commitment to a 
communicative project, on the one hand, and the degree to which he is 
expending physical effort in carrying out that project, on the other. The 
latter information is typically directly perceptible (Levy and Fowler 2000). 
When the speaker’s hands assume a resting posture after a stretch of ges¬ 
ture in discourse, he displays that he is momentarily finished (although the 
display is not necessarily recognized by addressees as significant in the 
same way as the intentionally communicative actions preceding it; Kendon 
1978: 305). By contrast, the message conveyed by the non-resting posture 
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Figure 5.9 (a) ‘(It’s) small . . (b) . . and tapered . . (c) . . fluted 

like this, the mouth of it’. 


of a held gesture - as in a dominance phase - is one of ‘not putting to rest’ 
a current topic. The message conveyed by the poised non-dominant hand 
throughout the dominance-phase illustrated in Figure 5.8 is that the speaker 
is not yet done with the topic of the sddn5 fish trap. Keeping the non¬ 
dominant hand in play requires a persistent expenditure of effort, and this is 
a perceptible signal that the information represented is relevant for current 
discourse purposes (Levy and Fowler 2000). 

5.2.1.2 Speaker 2 Our second example of a description of the 
sodn5 has compelling similarities to the example just discussed. This 
speaker begins with a description of the overall shape of the conical trap, 
making a two-handed 3D-tracing gesture running his hands symmetrically 
forward and upward along the imagined body of the trap, from tight-woven 
base to fluted opening (Figures 5.9a-c). Eye-gaze follows gesture all the 
way. 

(11) [nbj0-nboj4] [suaj0-suaj3] [pen3 vee3 qook5 cangl-sii4, 

r dp. a- small r dp. a- taper be fluted exit thus 

paak5 man2] 
mouth 3 .B 

‘(It’s) [small] F ig 5 g a and [tapered] Fig 59b , [fluted like this, the mouth 
of it] Fig 5 9c .’ 
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Figure 5.10 (a) ‘And it tapers down like the arm, like this’; (b) ‘Smallish 
ones- If- if a big one it comes down it gets inserted’; (c) . . and it can’t 

turn around’. 


The symmetrical gesture phase depicted in Figures 5.9a through 5.9c 
ends with a hold (shown in Figure 5.9c). This is followed by a long 
dominance phase, in which the speaker’s right hand plays the non-dominant 
role, maintaining more or less the hand shape established in Figure 5.9c. 
As in the previous example (cf. Figures 5.3a through 5.3c above), the 
switch into the dominance phase anchors the body of the trap in the non¬ 
dominant arm, thus orienting it to the side of the speaker’s body rather 
than to the centre (where it seems to be in the first instance; cf. Figures 5.9a 
and 5.9b). 

The speaker now elaborates on the shape of the trap, using the shape of his 
non-dominant arm as a point of reference, as he ‘shapes’ it with his dominant 
(in this case left) hand (Figure 5.10a). 

(12) la0 man2 suaj3 long2 maa2 [khiiii2 kheen.3 

prf 3.B taper descend come like arm 

cangl-sii4 le0] 
thus PRF 

‘And it tapers down [like the arm, like this] Fig 5 10a .’ 

The speaker then turns his attention to the manner in which a fish 
becomes stuck in the trap. As the next example shows, after a moment of 
disfluency, he begins explaining the fate of a fish that enters the mouth of 
the trap. As he utters the key word supl ‘inserted’, he uses his left 
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(currently dominant) hand to represent the fish moving down and inserting 
itself inside the trap (Figure 5.10b; cf. Figures 5.3b through 5.3c and 5.6a 
through 5.6c): 


(13) qan0 

nbj0-ndoj4- 

khan2- 

khan.2 

tO0 

hajl 

MC . IN AN RDP.A-Small 

if 

if 

MC.ANIM 

big 

man2 

long2 maa2 

la0 

man2 

[sup 1 ] 


3 -B 

descend come 

PRF 

3-B 

insert 



‘Smallish ones- If- if a big one it comes down it [gets inserted] Fig 5 IO b.’ 

He remarks that the fish cannot then turn around. As he says this, he works 
his left elbow back and forth as if trying to extract his left hand (i.e. the fish), 
without success (Figure 5.10c). 

(14) la0 man2 [quaj3] bo0 daj4 

prf 3.B turnaround neg can 

‘and it can’t [turn around] Fig 5.io c -’ 

He reiterates the consequence of the fish’s inability to turn around, namely 
its inability to get out of the trap. This is accompanied by movement of the 
left hand forward, upward, along, and finally away from his still held non¬ 
dominant (right) arm. The movement represents passage of the fish out of the 
trap (shown in Figure 5.11a, where the left hand is blurred due to its fast 
movement away from the speaker). This outward passage is negated in the 
speech (cf. Figure 5.7a above). 

(15) quaj3 bo0 daj4 thuu3 vaal [khun5] bo0 daj4 

turn.around neg can regard comp ascend neg can 

‘(It) can’t turn around, that is (it) can’t [go up] Fig 5-1la .’ 

The sequence illustrated in Figures 5.9a through 5.11a is another typical 
symmetry-dominance construction, very similar to the one illustrated in 
Figures 5.3a through 5.3c above. In the symmetry phase (Figures 5.9a through 
5.9c), a two-handed gesture establishes size, shape, and overall structure of 
the artefact. The dominance phase begins when one hand holds still while the 
other proceeds to make new, focal gestures in subsequent moves (beginning 
in Figure 5.10a). The information that was focal during the symmetry phase is 
background/topic information for the dominance phase. The non-dominant 
hand indexically, metonymically, represents the larger structure established in 
the symmetry phase, even though it constitutes literally only half of the 
original signifier. 

The speaker now seems to be considering bringing his description to 
an end. He says ‘That one’, referring to the trap, as a kind of punctuation 
mark. This is an idiomatic way of wrapping up a small stretch of discourse in 
Lao (cf. English That’s it). Suggesting imminent closure of a discourse 
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Figure 5.11 (a) ‘(It) can’t turn around, that is (it) can't go up’; (b) ‘That one.’ 


segment, the speaker brings his hands to a more relaxed position (Figure 
5.11b). Note, however, that his non-dominant (right) hand does not go to 
complete rest, but continues to assume a hand shape much like the one 
established in the symmetry phase (Figure 5.9c above), i.e. a slightly clawed 
5-hand. 

(16) [to0-nan0 na0] 

MC.ANIM-DEM.NONPROX TPC.PERIPH 

‘[That one] Fig 5 . llb .’ 

The speaker is not finished, however. He now elaborates further on a point 
he has made once already, namely, the inability of the fish to turn itself 
around inside the trap. But now he assumes a complete change of perspective 
in representing the scene. He now takes on a character perspective (McNeill 
1992) in surrogate space (Liddell 1995). That is, he acts as if his whole 
body is positioned within the frame of representation, on stage, as if he 
himself is a fish caught in the trap. He mimics the fish’s attempts to turn 
around, by turning his head first to his left (Figure 5.12a) and then his right 
(Figure 5.12b). 

(17) pa0-khengl pen3.nang3 man2 [quaj3 bo0 daj4] 

CT.fish-sp. why 3.B turnaround neg can 

‘A khengl fish, [why can’t it turn around] Fig 5 25 , 5 . 12 b?’ 
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Figure 5.12 (a) ‘A khengl fish, why can’t it . . (b) *. . . turn around?’; 

(c) ‘It’s stuck (on) its gills.’ 


The speaker explains that the fish’s gills are what prevent it from moving 
backward. As he does so, he points with his left hand to his own neck, i.e. 
where his gills would be were he a fish (Figure 5.12c). 

(18) man2 [khaa2 ngeep4 man2] 

3.B stuck gill 3.B 
‘It’s [stuck (on) its gills] Fig 5 . 12 c’ 

In the short sequence shown in Figures 5.12a through 5.12c, the speaker 
has made a dramatic change in perspective, but he has nevertheless kept in 
play the structure of the trap, as introduced at the beginning of the sequence 
(Figures 5.9a through 5.9c). This is achieved by continued visibility of the 
non-dominant (here, right) hand, which, while lowered in Figure 5.11b, 
maintains the slightly clawed 5-hand shape that it inherited from the original 
symmetrical gesture which began this sequence (Figure 5.9c). The speaker 
now switches back from this parenthetical stretch in character perspective and 
adopts once again the earlier token space or observer perspective. This is 
done by simply raising the non-dominant hand (without having to adjust its 
shape) and returning it to its position immediately prior to the aside (i.e. as in 
Figure 5.11a). The speaker thus brings the temporarily backgrounded trap 
back on stage, where it now may serve as a frame for further elaboration of 
how it is that a fish gets stuck in this type of trap. The speaker’s following 
comments are accompanied by a gesture whereby the dominant (left) hand 
represents a fish coming down into the trap (Figures 5.13a and 5.13b). 
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Figure 5.13 (a) ‘It goes down . . (b) . . head first’; (c) ‘And they- they 

can’t get out, (of) that one’; (d) ‘(That’s the) sddn5.’ 


(19) man2 qaw3 [hua3 long2] 

3.B take head descend 

‘It [goes down head first] Fig 5 13a 5 . 13 b-’ (lit. ‘It descends with the head.’) 

The non-dominant hand alone is enough here to representationally invoke 
the entire trap. It represents only one half of the signified object, but by a 
metonymic relation to the fuller representation shown in Figure 5.9c above, it 
signifies the whole of it. In Figures 5.13a and 5.13b, this is necessary, because 
the speaker does not have three hands (i.e. two to represent the trap as in 
Figure 5.9c, and one to represent the fish going in). 

This example demonstrates the way in which representational constraints 
of the manual/visuospatial modality force segmentation and linearization of 
information, across adjacent moves. The speaker first establishes the larger 
structure with full use of manual/visuospatial resources (Figures 5.9a 
through 5.9c). Subsequently, half of these resources are kept in play, thereby 
serving to remind the addressee (and probably the speaker himself) of that 
larger structure. The other half of the resources used in the first stage are then 
freed for representational elaboration. For this to work, two things are pre¬ 
supposed. Interpreters must be able to retrieve reference to larger structures 
when these structures are only partially represented by available signifiers 
(i.e. interpreters must be able to comprehend metonymic relations). Second, 
and relatedly, distinct gesture structures must be viewable as semiotically 
dependent across enchronic sequences of moves. The half-signifier structure 
in the second stage (Figure 5.10a onward in this diagram) would be hard to 
comprehend unless you had already been exposed to the first stage of fuller 
representation (Figures 5.9a through 5.9c). During the dominance phase, the 
non-dominant hand is combinatorically subordinate to the two-handed ges¬ 
ture in the preceding symmetry phase. Here, gesture performs a kind of 
simultaneous construction (cf. the same in sign language; Engberg-Pedersen 
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1994, Miller 1994, Vermeerbergen et al. 2007), as part of a larger interclausal 
structure that strives to conform to principles governing the supply of 
information over time. Here, we see enchronic interleaving of composite 
utterance components being utilized to build structure above the level of the 
move. It is because the trap was more fully represented by the symmetrical 
gesture that opened this sequence (Figures 5.9a through 5.9c) that it could 
later be evoked by the presence of one hand only (Figure 5.10a onward). 

The speaker now moves toward completion of his description. Along 
with the spoken utterance in ( 20 ), he performs a gesture that is a repeat of 
Figures 5.13a and 5.13b (gesture not shown here). 

(20) qaw3 too3 long2 man2 toong4 qaw3 huci3 long2 

take body descend 3 . b must take head descend 

‘(To) get (its) body down, it must take (its) head down (first).’ 

The speaker once again lets both hands down, yet still does not abandon the 
hand shape assumed by the non-dominant hand, as shown in Figure 5.13c. 

(21) la0 man2- man2 khunS bo0 daj4, qan,0-nari0 

prf 3.B 3.B ascend neg can mc.inan-tpc.nonprox 

‘And they- they can’t get out, (of) that one.’ 

The speaker is now finished with his account of the soon5. His closure of 
this sequence involves a repeat of the name of the trap, again as a kind of 
punctuation mark, as he finally disengages the non-dominant (right) hand 
from its persistent representational role, using it now to scratch his left arm, 
thus causing there to be no longer any perceptible trace of the referent that 
was established in Figure 5.9c and that had persisted up until this point. 

(22) soon5 
sobn5 

‘(That’s the) soon5p ls 5 . 13 d-’ 

The diagram in Figure 5.14 depicts the entire sequence, explicated in 
Figures 5.9a through 5.13d and accompanying linguistic examples, above. 
The symmetry-dominance construction is observable as a tall ‘half-T’ shape. 

5.2.2 Example 2 - tum4 thoong2 

The next two cases are descriptions of the tum4 thoong2, a rare and old- 
fashioned type of large basket-woven fish trap, illustrated in Figure 5.15. 

It is a type of tum4 ‘upright basket trap’. The tum4 thoong2 is pear-shaped, 
with an opening of about six inches in diameter in the base. Around the rim of 
this opening, ‘tusks’ stick up into the interior of the trap, allowing fish to enter 
the opening easily from beneath but exit with difficulty. A long stake is tied 
fast to the trap body, such that the stake protrudes from both above and 
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Illustration 

HR 

HL 

Figs. 5.9a-c 

== HR 

3D-trace, merging into depiction of 
mouth of trap 

Fig. 5.10a 

HOLD as 
previous 

running hand along HR arm to 
demonstrate tapering 

Fig. 5.10b 


depiction of fish going into trap 

Fig. 5.10c 


depiction offish trying to turn 

Fig. 5.11a 


depiction offish going up out of trap 

Fig. 5.11b 

(lowers) 

TO REST 

Figs. 5.12a-b 


moving head to left then to right, taking 
character perspective (self as fish) 

Fig. 5.12c 


pointing to own neck (fish’s gills) 

Figs. 5.13a-b 

(lifts) 

depiction offish going into trap 

(not shown) 


depiction of fish going into trap 

Fig. 5.13c 

(lowers) 

TO REST 

Fig. 5.13d 

TO REST 

as previous 





Speech 

‘(It’s) small and tapered, fluted like 
this, the mouth of it.’ 

‘And it tapers down like the arm, 
like this.’ 

‘Smallish ones- If- if a big one 
comes down it gets inserted’ 

‘and it can't turn around.’ 

‘(It) can’t turn around, that is (it) 
can’t go up.' 

That one.' 

A khengl fish, why can’t it turn 
around?’ 

'It's stuck (on) its gills.’ 

It goes down head first.’ 

'(To) get (its) body down, it must 
take (its) head down (first).’ 

‘And they- they can't get out, (of) 
that one.' 

‘(That's the) sddn5.' 


Figure 5.14 Diagram of the symmetry-dominance construction shown in 
Figures 5.9a-5.13d. 


underneath the trap body. The stake is then wedged into a riverbed, such that 
the trap is fully submerged, but suspended above the riverbed. The entry 
through the base of the trap is poised six inches or so above the riverbed. Bait 
is placed inside the trap, around the entry hole, enticing fish to enter the trap 
from below. After fish are inside the trap, they are free to swim around in the 
large, open body of the trap interior. They are unlikely to escape, thanks to the 
uninviting inward-pointing ‘tusks’ surrounding the entry hole. 

5.2.2.1 Speaker 1 In the first part of this sequence, the speaker 
discusses the type of location where a tum4 thoong2 would normally be placed 
and elaborates on the manner of fixing it to the riverbed. We begin here when 
he starts to discuss the shape and structure of the trap and the manner in which 
fish find themselves caught in it. The speaker makes a complex symmetrical 
gesture, first a 3D-trace of the body of the trap (Figures 5.16a and 5.16b), 
followed by a two-handed depiction of the circular hole at the base of the trap 
(each hand representing one half of the hole), with upturned fingers standing 
for the ‘tusks’ around the entry hole (Figures 5.16c and 5.16d). 

(23) tum4 [bak2]-[najl] lap [hetl] [ngaa2 sajl 

upright.basket.trap very-big prf make tusk put 

thaang2 luml ] 
direction below 

‘(It’s a) [big] Fig 5 . 16a [tum] F ig, 5 .t6b, and (they) [make] Fig . 516c [tusks at 
the base] Fig 516d .’ 
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Figure 5.15 Resident of a village near Vientiane, Laos, prepares to place a 
tum4 thoong2 in the Mekong River. The trap’s base features an open hole 
with inward/upward pointing ‘tusks'. 


In Figure 5.16d, the speaker is depicting the ‘tusks’ at the trap base that 
allow fish easily up and in, but not easily out. This is a symmetrical pose, 
forming the entry to a dominance phase. The speaker now holds his left hand in 
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Figure 5.17 (a) ‘(They) take toasted rice . . (b) . . (and) put (it) there’ 


place, representing the topical element of the opening in the trap's base, while 
using his right hand to introduce new and focal information (pragmatically 
matching the speech), enacting with a counter-clockwise circular motion the 
placement of bait in the area around the hole on the interior floor of the trap. 

(24) qaw3 [khaw5-ciil] [sajl han5] 

take rice-toast put dem.dist 

‘(They) take [toasted rice] Fig 517a (and) [put] (it) [there] Fig . 5 . 17 b-’ 
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Illustration 

HR 

HL 

Speech 

Figs. 5.16a-b 

3D-trace, creating large 
object in centre front 

==HR 

'(It’s a) big tum4, 

Figs. 5.16c-d 

depicting fingers up ==HR 

imitating ‘tusks’ at base 
of trap 

and (they) make tusks at the base.' 

Figs. 5.17a-b 

enacting, circling, 
imitating placement of 
bait around hole 

HOLD as 
previous 

‘(They) take toasted rice (and) put (it) there. 






Figure 5.18 Diagram of the symmetry-dominance construction shown in 
Figures 5.16a-5.17b. 



Figure 5.19 (a) ‘(We) feed (it) down along urn the stick, and then (we) go 
(and)-’; (b) ‘So, this is- is- is- is . . (c) ‘. . . the earth’; (d) ‘Estimate that it 

come (and stay) at- at- at- at around this level’. 


Figure 5.18 shows this symmetry-dominance construction in diagrammatic 
form (cf. Figures 5.4, 5.8, and 5.14 above). 

The speaker then elaborates on a number of things, which for reasons of 
space I will just summarize here. He talks about placing the bait, in prepar¬ 
ation for lowering the trap into the water and fixing it to the riverbed by 
means of a stake fixed on to it. He elaborates on how the stake is tied to the 
trap and how the stake is measured such that the trap will be positioned at the 
right height in the water. 

Now the speaker is going to describe the manner in which he lowers the 
trap (now tied on to a long stake) down into the water. In this composite 
utterance (Figure 5.19a), the two-handed gesture is not literally symmetrical, 
but the two hands do signify a single idea (by enactment of the activity of 
lowering the trap down into the water). 

(25) podnl long2 paj3 taam3 qanp [lak2] lump leew4 paj3- 

feed.in descend go follow hes stake tpc.dist prf go 

‘(We) feed (it) down along um the [stick], and then (we) go (and)- Fig 5 19a .’ 
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Then, the right hand is held, and with his left hand now in a B-hand shape 
(i.e. flat palm and extended fingers, fingers together), palm-down, fingers 
pointing forward, the speaker depicts the riverbed (Figure 5.19b). Why does 
he choose to use his left hand for this dominance-phase move? Fie may be 
anticipating an immediate reversal of role of his left hand, from its status as 
the one active hand in a phase immediately following a two-handed gesture 
(Figure 5.19b) to its status as the non-dominant hand, constituting a spatial 
and discourse-topical point of reference for a long series of right-hand ges¬ 
tures to come (beginning in Figure 5.19c): 

(26) kci0 [qan0-nii4 meenl meenl meenl meenl] [khii5-din3] 
t.lnk mc.inan-dem be be be be earth 

‘So, [this is- is- is- is] Fig 5 19b [the earth] Fig . 5 . 1 %.’ 

He says in clarification that by ‘earth’ he means the earth at the riverbed. 
Then he wants to say that the trap is lowered until there is a gap of six inches 
or so between the trap’s base and the riverbed. In representing this, he makes 
a held gesture with his right hand (like the left hand, in a B-hand shape, palm- 
down, fingers pointing forward), poised six inches or so above the already- 
held left hand (Figure 5.19d). The right hand depicts the trap’s base while the 
left hand depicts the riverbed. Note the eye gaze on the speaker’s own ges¬ 
ture, here and throughout this section. 

(27) kaq2 vaal haj5 mcin2 maa2 juul juul juul 

estimate comp cause 3.B come be.at be.at be.at 
[juul naam2 nii4] 

be.at level dem 

‘Estimate that it come (and stay) at- at- at- [at around this level] F j g 5 .i 9 d-’ 

He repeats that the trap should stay at around the level depicted and then 
elaborates on the question of the space between the trap base and the river 
floor. As he makes the statement in (28) he moves his right hand directly 
down, maintaining its posture (as in Figure 5.19d), until it meets the left hand, 
depicting the non-desired situation in which the trap base touches the riverbed 
(Figure 5.20a). 

(28) khan2 [caml laaj3] man2 ka0 khaw5 bo0 daj4 

if close/tight very 3.B t.lnk enter neg can 

‘If (it) is [very close] Fig 5 2 o a (to the riverbed), then it (i.e. the fish) can’t 
get in.’ 

He is then asked to confirm that the fish are meant to enter the trap 
through the hole in the base. He replies ‘yes’ and elaborates. With his held 
left hand still representing the earth floor of the river, he depicts with 
his right hand a fish swimming along the riverbed (Figure 5.20b), in through 
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Figure 5.20 (a) ‘If (it) is very close (to the riverbed), then it [i.e. the fish] 
can’t get in"; (b) ‘It- It down along the bed . .(c) ‘. . . (and) it sees 
(it and) . . (d) *. . . then it goes in’. 


the base of the trap (Figure 5.20c), and up into the interior of the trap 
(Figure 5.20d). 


man2 [man2 ] long2 

maa2 

nam2 khii5-din3 

3-B 3-B 

descend 

come 

with earth 

[man2 ] hen3, 

man2 

ka0 

[khaw5] paj3 

3 .b see 

3-b 

T.LNK 

enter go 

‘It- [It] F i g . 5 20 b comes down along the bed (and) [it] Fig 5 20c sees (it and) 

then it [goes in] 

Fig. 5.20d- 




He then adds that the fish will eat the bait, before uttering a discourse marker 
qee5 ‘uh-huh’, as if closing down this section of the discourse. In accordance 
with a closure of topic, he lets his right hand go to rest. Note that he does not 
yet rest his left hand - the hand that is currently representing a backgrounded 
but anchoring referent, the river floor below the trap - but keeps it in play 
(exactly as in the previous example; cf. Figure 5.11b and subsequent figures). 

Then, he is asked to verify that the fish cannot get out. In reply, with left 
hand still held, he represents with his right hand a fish swimming around 
inside the expansive interior of the trap, using a high circulating counter¬ 
clockwise sweep of his right hand (Figures 5.21b and 5.21c). 

(30) la0 man2 ka0 [huu4 thaang2 

prf 3 .B t.lnk know direction 

lddj2] dej2 baat5-ni0 man2 hajl 

float FAC.NEWS THZR 3 .B big 
dej2- bo0 meenl too3-ndoj4 dej2 

FAC.NEWS NEG be MC. ANIM-Small FAC.NEWS 

‘And they [have a place to float around] Fig 521bj 5 . 21 c you know, it’s 
big you know. It’s not a small (fish), you know.’ 
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Figure 5.21 (a) Speaker with right hand at rest, left hand still poised 
(representing backgrounded referent); (b) ‘And they have a place to 
float around you know . . (c) . it’s big you know. It’s not a small 

one, you know.’ 


The speaker’s left hand has remained in play since Figure 5.19b, held in 
the same position, and assuming a non-dominant anchoring role. It has 
provided a persistently perceptible signifier of a backgrounded feature of 
the discourse (the earth at the riverbed), which has served as a structural 
anchor, both in discourse information structure and in spatial arrangement 
of the relevant entities and their subparts. The sequence depicted in 
Figures 5.19a through 5.21c can be diagrammatically represented as in 
Figure 5.22. 

The first two rows of Figure 5.22 show a symmetry-dominance con¬ 
struction in which the left hand plays the dominant role. In subsequent rows, 
the left hand takes on the non-dominant role, and the right hand elaborates 
throughout the rest of the sequence. 

Continuing his description, the speaker now states that once set, the trap 
should be left for some time. One later goes back to visit it and collect any 
fish that have become trapped inside. He states that when one goes to visit 
the trap, one first gently releases it from the stake by untying it. As he says 
this, he makes a one-handed gesture with the right hand, enacting untying the 
trap from the stake, yet with the left hand still poised in the position shown in 
Figures 5.19b through 5.21c. (For reasons of space, this sequence is not 
shown here.) Finally, he frees his left hand from this long-held position, in 
order to facilitate a new two-handed gesture, an enactment of pulling up the 
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Illustration 

HR 

HL 

Fig. 5.19a 

enacting, lowering the trap 

== HI 

Fig. 5.19b-c 

using the pole 

FIOLD as previous 

depicting river 



bed 


touches HL, indexically, 

HOLD as 


including rub back and forth 

previous 

Fig. 5.19d 

depicting base of trap, 
displaying size of gap 


Fig. 5.20a 

depicting base of trap, 
showing lack of gap 


Figs. 5.20b-c 

depicting fish, coming to base 

of trap, up in through mouth, 
and into centre of inside trap 


Fig. 5.21a 

TO REST, falls to lap 


Figs. 5.21 b-c 

Depicting fish, swirling 

motion of fish floating around 



inside trap 






Speech 

‘(We) feed (it) down along the um the stick 
and then (we) go (and)-' 

‘So, this is- is- is- is the earth.' 

‘-um- the earth at the bottom of the water.' 

‘Estimate that it come (and stay) at- at- at- at 
around this level.' 

‘If (it) is very close (to the riverbed), then it 
can't get in.' 

‘II goes in underneath?' 'Yes.' 
it- it comes down along the bed (and) it sees 
(it and) then it goes in. (And) it eats the 
toasted rice in there.’ 

'Yeah.' 

‘And then it can't get out?' 

And they have a place to float around you 
know, it’s big you know. It’s not a small one, 
you know.’ 


Figure 5.22 Diagram of the symmetry-dominance construction shown in 
Figures 5.19a-5.21c. 


trap out of the water, shown in Figure 5.23a. 

(31) man2 la0 khoojl saaw2 [khun5 

3 .B prf gentle manipulate.long.stick.as.tool ascend 
maa2 na0] 

come TPC.PERIPH 

‘And (we) gently [pull it up] Fig 5 2 3 a (using the stick).’ 

He continues this action, repeating ‘gently pull it up, gently pull it up’. 
Then, he describes what is happening to the fish while the trap is being lifted 
up through the water. Because the base hole is a fixed opening, it is possible 
for a fish to escape if it happens to be right above the hole when the trap is 
raised. The speaker’s gestures resume the role of representing structures 
associated with the body of the trap. We first observe a new symmetrical 
gesture, with palms facing down, elbows up, representing the inside surface 
of the trap (Figure 5.23b). 

(32) [phuun4 man2 kuang4 dej2] 
floor 3 .B broad fac.news 

‘[The base of it is broad, you know] Fig 5 . 23 b-’ 
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Figure 5.23 (a) ‘And (we) gently pull it up (using the stick)’; (b) 'The base 
of it is broad, you know.’ 



Figure 5.24 (a) Symmetrical gesture, prefiguring reference to circular hole 
in trap base; (b) 'But at the mouth . . .’; (c) ‘. . . it’s roundish’. 


This is followed by another symmetrical gesture, which prefigures a ref¬ 
erence to the hole in the base of the trap, where the two hands depict the 
diameter and partial shape of a circular opening (Figure 5.24a). 

This symmetrical gesture is the first phase of a new symmetry-dominance 
construction. In Figure 5.24a, the speaker represents the hole in the trap’s 
base with his two hands. Next, the left hand is held where it is (now assuming 
a non-dominant role), while the right hand assumes a dominant role, making a 
circular motion (counter-clockwise) tracing the roundish shape of the hole 
(Figures 5.24b and 5.24c). 
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(33) teel vaal [bddnl paak5 ni0] man2 mon0-mon2 

but comp place mouth tpc 3.B RDP.A-round 
‘But [at the mouth] Fig 5.24b, 5.240 it’s roundish.’ 

In Figures 5.24b and 5.24c, the non-dominant hand plays the subordinate 
role of representing a backgrounded, topical structure that the focus of the 
current utterance (i.e. what the dominant hand represents) is about. The non¬ 
dominant hand iconically represents only a fragment of the circular opening 
that it is intended to signify. It metonymically evokes the fuller image of 
that referent already established in the symmetry phase that preceded it 
(Figure 5.24a). The non-dominant hand provides an anchoring spatial point 
of reference for the dominant hand’s movement, as well as providing con¬ 
tinued perceptible signification of topical information (i.e. the larger structure 
that the focus of the utterance is about). The brief symmetry-dominance 
construction illustrated in Figures 5.24a through 5.24c may be diagrammed 
as in Figure 5.25. 

The speaker now breaks the dominance phase depicted in Figures 5.24b-c, 
because he needs both hands for his next move. The subsequent gesture is 
symmetrical, depicting once again the ‘tusks’ that stick up from the base hole 
into the interior of the trap (Figure 5.26a). The speech follows on directly 
from example (33). 

(34) Ia0 hetl [ngaa2] khun5 juul nobj5-nungl de0 

prf make tusk ascend be.at a.little fac.fillin 

‘And (they) make [tusks] Fig . 5 . 26 a coming up a little.’ 

The speaker now holds his left hand in place, moving into another dom¬ 
inance phase. The left hand continues to represent the full symmetrical 
structure established in Figure 5.26a, namely the inward-tusked opening to 
the trap. Again, it does this by virtue of having been part of a fuller repre¬ 
sentation at an earlier phase. The held left hand provides a spatial and topical 
anchor for what the right hand now does, which is to depict the straight 
downward motion of a hypothetical fish that happens to be above the opening 


Illustration 

HR 

HL 

Fig. 5.24a 

3D-trace/depicting, showing 
hole at base of trap 

== HR 

Figs. 5.24b—c 

index-finger trace, circling, 
shape of hole 

HOLD as 
previous 





Speech 


‘But at the mouth, it's roundish’ 


Figure 5.25 Diagram of the symmetry-dominance constmction shown in 
Figures 5.24a-5.24c. 
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Figure 5.26 (a) ‘And (they) make tusks coming up a little’; (b) ‘But if any 
one (of them) . . (c) . . were it to strike the opening, then it'd certainly 

get out’; (d) ‘But they don’t tend to strike (it).’ 

as the trap is raised, thus allowing the fish to escape, as depicted in Figures 
5.26b and 5.26c. 

(35) teel vcial khan2 [too3-daj3] man2 thuuk.5 [pbongl 

but comp if mc.anim-indef 3.B strike opening 

han0 le0 man2 ka0 si0 qook5 paj3 han0 

TPC.DIST PRF 3.B T.LNK IRR exit go TPC.DIST 

le0 

FAC.PRF 

‘But if [any one] Fig 5 2 6b (of them), were it to strike [the opening] Fig 5.260 
then it’d certainly get out.’ 

With left hand still held, the speaker returns the right hand to recreate the 
symmetry that began this sequence (Figure 5.26d; cf. Figure 5.26a). 

(36) teel vaal [man2 bo0 suul thuukS hanp] 

but comp 3.B neg tend strike tpc.dist 

‘But they [don’t tend to strike (it)] Fig 52 6d-’ 

The sequence depicted in Figures 5.26a through 5.26d is diagrammed in 
Figure 5.27. 

The rest of the sequence (not shown here) involves a series of two-handed 
gestures enacting the removal of the trap from the water, and of the fish from 
the trap, finishing with the speaker resting his hands. 

5.2.2.2 Speaker 2 The fourth and final segment to be discussed in 
this chapter is from a second speaker’s description of the tum4 thoong2. This 
segment features close parallels to the sequence just examined, beginning 
with a symmetry-dominance construction almost identical to that depicted in 
Figure 5.18, above. A two-handed depiction of the tusked opening in the base 
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Illustration 

HR 

HL 

Fig. 5.26a 

depicting, fingers up imitating == HR 
‘tusks’ at base of trap 

Figs. 5.26b-c 

depicting fish passing down 
through hole at base 

HOLD as 
previous 

Fig. 5.26d 

depicting, fingers up imitating 
'tusks' at base of trap 

== HR 


\ 


Speech 

‘And (they) make tusks coming up a little.’ 

‘But if anyone (of them), were it to strike the 
opening, then it'd certainly get out.' 

‘But they don’t tend to strike (it).’ 


Figure 5.27 Diagram of the symmetry-dominance construction shown in 
Figures 5.26a-5.26d. 



Figure 5.28 (a) ‘That’s why it’s woven, going vok vok vok like this’; (b) 
‘Here it’s all a platform’, a; (c) ‘Here it’s all a platform’, b; (d) ‘Here it’s all 
a platform’, c; (e) ‘Here it’s all a platform", d. 

of the trap is followed by a left-hand hold and a series of elaborating gestures 
performed by the right hand, assuming the left hand as a spatial and topical 
anchor. 

After the speaker has made a few preliminary remarks, he is asked whether 
bait is used and where the bait is placed. He replies that it is placed around the 
tusks on the floor of the trap’s interior. He explains that the trap is woven so 
as to have a platform-like floor surrounding the tusked hole at the base. He 
begins with a palms-up symmetrical gesture depicting the tusked nature of the 
hole at the trap’s base (cf. the almost identical gesture by a different speaker 
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Illustration 

HR 

HL 

Fig. 5.28a 

depicting, tusks at base 
of trap, palms out 

== HR 

Figs. 5.28b-d 

HOLD as previous 

deictic, circling, pointing out 
where bait lies 

Fig. 5.28e 


== HR 


Speech 

‘That's why it's woven, going vok 
vok vo/dike this.’ 

‘Here it's all a platform.’ 


Figure 5.29 Diagram of the symmetry-dominance construction shown in 
Figures 5.28a-5.28e. 


shown in Figures 5.16c and 5.16d above). The tusks stick up and inside the 
trap, which means that whatever is placed on the platform around it (in the 
interior of the trap) will not fall through the hole (Figure 5.28a). 

(37) kool man.2 [saan3 pen3 vokl vokl vokl] ccingl-sii4 

that’s.why 3 .B weave as ideo ideo ideo thus 

‘That’s why it’s [woven, going vok vok vok] Fig 5 2 8a like this.’ 

Now, in a replica of the symmetry-dominance construction illustrated in 
Figures 5.17a and 5.17b, above, the left hand is held in position, maintaining 
the job of depicting the tusked base hole, while the other hand takes the 
dominant role, indicating the area of the trap floor, around the hole in the 
trap’s base, where bait is placed. This is done with a counter-clockwise- 
circling index-finger point (Figures 5.28b through 5.28d), the left hand then 
returning to its former symmetry position (Figure 5.28e; cf. Figure 5.28a). 

(38) nii4 man2 [pen3 saan2 mot2 de0] 

dem 3 .B be platform all fac.fillin 

‘Here [it’s all a platform] Fig . 5 . 2 8 b- 5 . 28 e-’ 

Once again, the non-dominant hand in Figures 5.28b through 5.28d only 
literally signifies half of its original referent. It single-handedly depicts a two- 
handed image, a feat made possible only by an enchronic link in relations of 
form, meaning, and linear order between gestures in neighbouring moves. 
The right (here non-dominant) hand in Figures 5.28b through 5.28d maintains 
a discourse presence, conceptually, of the fuller structure depicted in 
Figure 5.28a. If the speaker had three hands, he would not have to rely on this 
technique. In response to the limitations of the modality, he has segmented 
and linearized the information for the purpose of supplying it to an inter¬ 
locutor in a coherent way. 

This symmetry-dominance construction is diagrammed in Figure 5.29. 

After further elaboration (not shown here), the speaker produces a different 
representation of the tusked opening, this time with palms turned inward, as 
indicated in Figure 5.30a. 
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Figure 5.30 (a) Palms-in representation of tusked opening in base of trap; 
(b) ‘They go up . . .’; (c) . . through this one"; (d) Hands to rest, 

signalling closure. 


Illustration 

HR 

HL 

Fig. 5.30a 

depicting, tusks at 
base of trap, palms in 

== HR 

Figs. 5.30b-c 

depicting, fish going 
up into trap opening 





Fig. 5.30d 

TO REST 

TO REST 


Speech 


They go up along/through this one.' 


Figure 5.31 Diagram of the symmetry-dominance construction shown in 
Figures 5.30a-5.30d. 


The symmetrical gesture shown in Figure 5.30a comprises the first stage of 
a final example of the symmetry-dominance construction. The left hand is 
now held still, continuing to represent the opening in the trap’s base, while the 
right hand depicts new information, namely a fish going up into the interior of 
the trap through the base (Figures 5.30b and 5.30c). 

(39) man2 khun2 [nam2 qan0-nii4] 

3 .B ascend with mc.inan-dem 

‘They go up [along/through this one] Fig . 5 . 3 ob, 5 . 30 c-’ 

After a few further comments (not shown here), the speaker finishes by 
bringing both hands to full rest, indexing a withdrawal of communicative 
effort and signaling a close to his contribution (Figure 5.30d). 

Figure 5.31 shows the sequence from Figures 5.30a through 5.30d in 
diagrammatic form. 

This closes the descriptive portion of this chapter. Let us take stock of what 
these examples reveal. 
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5.3 Semiotics of the symmetry-dominance construction 

How does the symmetry-dominance construction convey the meanings it 
conveys? I note three important mechanisms. 

First, there is semiotic unity in symmetry. In the symmetry phase, the fact 
that the two hands formally match each other in shape, position, timing, and 
motion indexes a semiotic unity. The perceptible symmetry is a trigger for an 
interpreter to take the two hands together to express a single idea. They are 
readily seen as one (and indeed can hardly be seen as separate). 

Second, in the dominance phase, the non-dominant hand has a metonymic 
relation to the two-handed representation in the preceding symmetrical phase. 
As exemplified above, during the dominance phase, the held hand indexes the 
full conceptual and spatial structure established in a preceding phase. In these 
examples, the external representation has no full form, but is imagined at the 
invitation of the speaker and sustained by whatever means necessary and 
sufficient. Clearly, partial signification is enough. And note that the second 
sign (one-handed) stands simultaneously for the first sign (two-handed) and 
for its referent, in a classical discourse-cohesive structure. It differs from the 
kinds of reduction we get in, say, pronouns, since in the case of these gestures 
the later, reduced form is in a causal relation to, and has formal qualities 
in common with, an earlier, full form. The referential fragment persists in 
perceptible form across a sequence of adjacent moves, unlike the invisible yet 
implied form of a referent in semi-activated common ground. 

A third key semiotic feature of this construction is its signification of 
information about discourse structure and a speaker’s current communi¬ 
cative contribution. This is indexical of the speaker’s internal state, with 
reference to their communicative intention - i.e. information about the 
signer, not the referent. This relates to ‘grounding of reference in percep¬ 
tion’ (Levy and Fowler 2000), the notion that co-speech gesture (among 
other types of signal) is a means of publicly displaying the degree of energy 
one is expending in order to communicate. Moving the hands as part of 
one’s communicative contribution is a perceptible index that one is indeed 
making an extra communicative contribution. One’s intentional involve¬ 
ment in a communicative project might otherwise be imperceptible, because 
in essence it inhabits the mental interior and would not be accessible 
without ‘conversion from private to public’ (Miller 1951: 3). It follows that 
to cease such effort is to publicly display that one is no longer, at that 
moment, devoting such effort to the task of communication. Accordingly, 
full relaxation of the hands after gesturing during speech is a powerful index 
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of a closure boundary in discourse. 7 8 Examples in the sequences discussed 
above include Figures 5.7c, 5.13d, and 5.30d. 

5.4 Semiotics of the non-dominant hand: an interclausal 
function of the hold in gesture 

A defining component of the symmetry-dominance construction is the ges¬ 
ture hold. One known function of the hold in co-speech gesture is to make 
online adjustments to speech-gesture synchrony in order to avoid potential 
transgressions of a phonological synchrony rule (a ‘strong urge to keep 
gesture and speech together’; McNeill 1992: 26). For example, a gesture 
whose stroke comes too early may enter a post-stroke hold until the relevant 
prosodic peak in accompanying speech arrives. These are intra-move func¬ 
tions. The data described in this chapter show that a gesture hold’s scope of 
function is not confined to the boundaries of a single move. The above 
examples show that a gesture hold is a kind of enchronic glue, inhabiting a 
structural position in the temporally ordered supply of information not only 
within single moves but also across moves in a discourse trajectory. By 
formally linking a new composite utterance with a preceding one, a gesture 
hold affords a coherent way to explicitly represent two related ideas at the 
same time. The information represented by the held non-dominant hand is 
carried forward from a previous move, relevant to the current move but 
pragmatically backgrounded. Thus, the gestures simultaneously articulated 
during a dominance phase each perform distinct pragmatic functions with 
respect to the speech. 7 

5.5 A remark on sign language 

The phenomenon discussed in this chapter may occur in any type of com¬ 
posite utterance in which the hands are involved. This includes not only 
composites of speech with gesture, but also sign language of the Deaf (see 
Liddell’s 2003 description of ‘buoys’). Sandler (1993, 2002), for example, 
discusses the role of the non-dominant hand in lexical signs. The non-dom¬ 
inant hand either copies the dominant hand’s shape, position, and movement, 


7 See Kendon (1978) for the differential attention that addressees pay to main track gestures as 
opposed to disattend track actions such as putting the hands at rest. 

8 This is inconsistent with a proposed pragmatic synchrony rule for gesture: ‘if gestures and 
speech co-occur they perform the same pragmatic functions’ (McNeill 1992: 29). Clearly, 
the speech and gesture components of a composite utterance are taken to be mutually relevant, 
and each points to a single overarching utterance meaning, but within this we see that they have 
distinct pragmatic functions (foregrounded versus backgrounded, topical versus focal etc.). 
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or it is a passive and abstract anchor for a novel contribution by the dominant 
hand. 

Sandler (2002) says that while the non-dominant hand is semantically 
redundant, it contributes prosodic information. In the articulation of lexical 
signs, the non-dominant hand may (a) mark ‘the boundaries of the prosodic 
word’ (by finishing off a two-handed sign while the dominant hand has 
already moved on to begin a new sign), or (b) mark ‘a prosodic constituent’ 
by ‘spreading’ (holding in anticipation of an oncoming two-handed sign, 
waiting for the dominant hand to finish its current performance of a one- 
handed sign; Sandler 2002: 14-17). It is the third of Sandler’s prosodic 
functions of the non-dominant hand that is comparable to its role in the 
symmetry-dominance constructions described here. As Sandler puts it, at 
‘the discourse level’, articulations of the non-dominant hand may ‘break the 
bounds of the signs and sentences in which they originate by persisting in 
the signal to track and background referents and events’ (Sandler 2002: 18; cf. 
Emmorey and Falgier 1999, Liddell 2003: ch. 8). Mathur (2002), similarly, 
describes the import of the non-dominant hand in one type of hold in sign 
language as representing semantic ‘residue’, persistent meaning carried for¬ 
ward from the sign in which it was first introduced (i.e. where ‘some part of a 
sign is preserved through the articulation of the following signs’; Mathur 
2002: 5). This accords with what we observe in the speech-with-gesture 
composites, above. 4 

5.6 Concluding remark 

The kinds of composite utterance described in this chapter demonstrate 
combinatoric principles above the level of the move. These holds of the 
significant hand are mortar for moves in their role as bricks for building 
higher-level discourse structure. Combinatorics is normally discussed in the 
domain of intra-move relations, that is, with reference to the elaboration of 
internal structure of moves as units of contribution to discourse. But as we 
have long known from functionally-oriented approaches to language, the 
sentence or equivalent is not a suitable cut-off line for the phenomena of 
interest to a theory of human communication. While we may argue as to 
whether patterns above the level of the move constitute ‘structure’ in the same 
way as patterns within the move (Halliday and Hasan 1976), both domains 

9 Mathur argues that to keep a hand in play with residual meaning is ‘is to allow articulatory 
ease’: ‘it is easier to keep the H2 [the non-dominant hand] in place until it is needed for the next 
two-handed sign’ (Mathur 2002: 5). But it is surely more effort to keep a hand raised in the air. 
To rest the hand would be to invite an interference that the information it represents is no 
longer relevant. This is appropriate at a boundary of discourse closure, which is precisely 
where we do observe the hands going to rest. 
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display principles of co-occurrence and sequential ordering that determine 
how utterances are to be interpreted. This is the sense in which I argue that 
these sequences of gesture show a kind of inter-move combinatorics. 1(1 

The symmetry-dominance construction is an information-packaging 
technique based on semiotic principles afforded by the manual/visuospatial 
modality. The extent to which this is equivalent to a grammatical construction 
in speech is open to discussion. It has some of the elements. Dominance 
sequences are structurally dependent on symmetry sequences. As the Lao 
fish-trap descriptions exemplify, the construction is used when the infor¬ 
mational structure to be conveyed is more than can be represented with a 
single gesture by a single human being (with two arms and one head). 
Speakers in these circumstances will segment, package, and supply the 
information in linear order, for essentially the same reasons that linearization 
occurs in speech. And the relation between the form of the gestures and the 
order in which they appear will not be random. The result is a gestural 
combinatorics, building structural dependencies in both the spatial and dis¬ 
course domains, through the linear-segmented organization of hand move¬ 
ments in enchronic sequences of moves. 


10 


To make this claim is not to argue that gestures are semiotically ‘static’ (pace McNeill 
2005: 75). 
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The artist cannot copy a sunlit lawn, but he can suggest it. 

E.H. Gombrich, 1960 

Hand movement is a powerful medium for diagramming thought. With hand 
movements, the ordinary speaker routinely creates complex visual illustra¬ 
tions. These representations are visible and vivid during production and then, 
like speech, gone from the perceptual field. What is the link between the 
evanescent diagrammatic practices of gesture and visual representations of 
the historically enduring kind, such as iconographies, written texts, or printed 
diagrams? This chapter pursues the idea that the human body is a cognitive 
artefact both for those who inhabit it and for those who view it (Hutchins 
1995, 2006). This is most vividly illustrated by focusing on hand gestures, 
perhaps the most salient contribution to the rich geography of cognition 
(Goodwin 2000a) constituted by bodily positioning, gaze, talk, and orienta¬ 
tion to both the physical environment and the attentions of co-present others. 

Different forms of iconographic or diagrammatic representation can have 
different cognitive consequences in problem-solving (Larkin and Simon 
1987, Zhang 1997, Oestermeier and Hesse 2000). While this suggests 
implications for the broader study of culturally situated forms of visual 
representation, research on the role of external artefacts in cognition (e.g. 
Norman 1991, Hutchins 1995) has yet to connect with the ethnographic study 
of visual representations in non-literate and/or non-technological settings (but 
cf., for example, Wassmann 1997, Wilkins 1997, Green 2008 among other 
works on representation of spatial information). At the same time, the wealth 
of research on iconographic and other depictive visual representations (e.g. 
Marshack 1972, Munn 1986 [1973], Dubinskas and Traweek 1984, Layton 
1991) has not explored implications for cognitive processing. Certain other 
types of visual representation - specifically those enduring visual repre¬ 
sentations which are capable of directly representing speech - have led some 
to argue for profound cognitive consequences on a historical level (Goody 
1977, Ong 1982, Donald 1991, Olson 1994; cf. Street 1984). But despite a 
mass of research on the written word, we still know little of the role of 
nonverbal visual forms such as iconographic depictions or diagrams in the 
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online cognitive processes of those who produce and interpret them (Scaife 
and Rogers 1996). Existing work on the relation between diagrams and 
thought has concentrated on graphs, tables, and charts, which represent only a 
fraction of culture’s visual products. We have yet to recognize the extent to 
which indigenous visual representations, both enduring and non-enduring, 
may constitute ‘technologies of the intellect’ (Goody 1968). 

I explore these themes with reference to the spontaneous visual repre¬ 
sentation of abstract kinship relations in ethnogenealogical interviews (cf. 
Conklin 1969 [1964]). Diagrammatic representation of kinship relations is not 
only a technical practice within the culture of social science but a revealing 
cultural and cognitive practice among lay people. While kinship research - a 
giant among topics in the history of anthropology - has always relied on 
diagrams, little scholarly attention has been paid to kinship’s visual depiction 
itself as a topic for empirical ethnography (Bouquet 1996; cf. Conklin 1969 
[1964]). To what extent are our technical kinship diagrams modern products 
of the domesticated mind (Goody 1977)? Could their spatial properties just as 
well emerge from ‘savage’ conceptions? 

In this chapter I present a study of bodily movements made by semi-urban 
speakers of Lao during informal ethnogenealogical interviews. Video- 
recorded segments show speakers faced with the communicative challenge of 
defining features of their own system of kinship and kin terminology. This 
challenge elicits spontaneous use of semiotically composite representations - 
sequences of speech in concert with sequences of hand gestures, eye-gaze 
movements, torso orientations, and other meaningful physical actions. These 
efforts are visibly designed to be viewed by recipients and, further, are 
straightforwardly recognized by onlookers to be part of what the speakers 
are saying. The examples show speakers using hand movements and other 
bodily movements as tools for diagramming thoughts on a rich three- 
dimensional virtual sketch space anchored in the body. 

6.1 Co-speech gesture as a means of external representation 

While signs in different modalities can convey apparently identical infor¬ 
mation, the employment of one rather than the other can imply different kinds 
of thinking, including different effects on memory, reasoning, and imagination 
(Goody 1977, Ong 1982, Larkin and Simon 1987, Glenberg and Langston 
1992, Zhang 1997, Goldin-Meadow 1999, 2003a, Kita 2000, Oestermeier and 
Hesse 2000, Emmorey 2001). In composite utterances of the kind described 
in this book, different types and sources of information are complementary 
and co-constitutive of a larger whole message. The composite utterance 
par excellence involves simultaneous integration of (conventional) speech, 
(symbolic indexical) gesture, and (non-conventional, iconic-indexical) visual 
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representations or artefacts. In this way, the weather reporter gives verbal 
commentary while using a pointer to link his or her speech with marks and 
symbols on a graphic display. In a less formal setting, I explain to you how 
to find my house, using my index finger as a link between my verbal 
commentary and the lines and symbols on a city map. A diagram drawn or 
printed on paper and an analogous diagram ‘drawn’ by hand movements in 
mid-air have in common the property of being visually accessible exter¬ 
nalized communicative representations. Both are produced by people for the 
purpose of organizing and conveying information in joint social activities. 
They can be seen and therefore have spatial properties. 

A fundamental difference between drawn or printed diagrams and dia¬ 
grams sketched by hand movements in mid-air is that the latter are evanes¬ 
cent. 1 One advantage of adding hand movements to speech is that one 
becomes able to use absolute coordinates in physical space for tracking ref¬ 
erents across moves in a spoken discourse (Marslen-Wilson et al. 1982: 356, 
McNeill et al. 1993, Liddell 1995, 2000, McNeill 2003). In the absence of 
visible artefactual diagrams, hand movements are often used as if percep¬ 
tually accessible artefacts were actually in view. This is how pointing and 
tracing gestures are usually employed to construct virtual diagrams indexi- 
cally. We can point to chunks of thin air, assigning referents to stable points 
in space and inviting our interlocutor to imagine that such a diagram is 
hanging there. Recent work on sign language also explores this phenomenon 
(Liddell 2000, 2002, 2003, Emmorey 2001, 2002). 

6.2 Semiotics of gesture diagrams 

A concrete pointing gesture is an indexical signal involving some vector- 
projecting articulator (such as gaze or an index finger) oriented toward a 
physical object or location, in which the gesture is understood to have the 
communicative purpose of indicating that thing or some aspect of it (or a 
deferred referent; cf. Quine 1971). (See Part I, this volume.) It is easy to think 
that a concrete pointing gesture simply links a movement of the hand with a 
thing in the world, but this is wrong (Wittgenstein 1953: 13-18). All forms of 
pointing set up a conceptual referent - the concept of what is being pointed 
to - and in concrete pointing, the conceptual referent happens to be mapped 
onto the same piece of space occupied by a physically existent referent. What 
is being indicated may of course not even be an entity, but perhaps a colour 


1 Evanescence is a matter of degree. Sand drawings or drawings on a chalkboard persist as long as 
they are not rubbed out. Only rarely do these types of representation stand the test of time. An 
example is the glass encased chalkboard at the School of Physics and Astronomy, University of 
Nottingham, upon which Einstein wrote lecture notes during a visit in June 1930. 
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exemplified by some entity (Wittgenstein 1953: 16). Liddell (1995) points out 
the need to differentiate between the actual, existing physical space and what 
he calls real space - ‘an individual’s conception of what is physically real in 
their current, directly perceivable physical environment’ (Liddell 1995: 23). 
If you indicate an object by pointing at it, you set up a conceptual referent (in 
your conceived real space), and this conceptual referent is also instantiated by 
the physical thing. The physical thing thus becomes semiotically activated. 

In abstract pointing (McNeill et al. 1993), we similarly set up a conceptual 
referent, but we do so by pointing not to a physical object or location, but to a 
chunk of space. A chunk of space is a segment of physical space in the 
environment of a speaker that (1) is persistently delimited only by inter¬ 
locutors’ actively imagining it to be delimited; (2) is delimited by virtue of 
having been assigned, by gesture and speech in combination, a signifying 
relation to some referent active in the discourse; and (3) has stable spatial 
coordinates after having been established, in general not shifting in absolute 
space despite subsequent movements of a speaker’s body. Such chunks are no 
bigger than a soccer ball (not coincidentally, I presume, since this is about the 
size of something a person could comfortably hold - and behold - in two hands). 
A chunk of space inherits its characterization from publicly visible performance 
in interaction (along lines described by Goodwin 2000a, inter alia). It is an 
invisible but stable target, created by people behaving as if a real thing were 
there, floating in shared space, when in physical reality there is nothing. 

Liddell (1995) differentiates between two types of invisible chunks of 
space used in American Sign Language. Surrogate spaces are ‘full-sized 
invisible entities’, which have ‘body features, being viewed as present with 
the signer’ (Liddell 1995: 27-28). In signed languages, this may involve 
imagining a person physically standing by. Signs that are normally directed at 
different parts of the body of an interlocutor (e.g. forehead, chin, chest) can be 
similarly directed to different levels of height in physically empty space when 
referring to someone who is not present (cf. Taub 2001: 79ff.). A model of a 
sand castle sketched using co-speech gesture is another example of a surro¬ 
gate space. Token spaces, by contrast, are ‘featureless’ reference-activated 
blobs of space ‘sized to fit inside the physical signing space where signs are 
articulated’ (Liddell 1995: 33). (In fact, they are not restricted to the body- 
immediate gesture space, as will emerge below.) It is common, for example, 
for pointing gestures directed toward a speaker’s left and right gesture space, 
respectively, to correspond with references to two distinct or contrasting ideas 
in a discourse (McNeill 1992: 173ff.). This is an especially common strategy 
for pronominal reference in sign language (Liddell 2000, 2003). 

For some purposes it is crucial to differentiate between surrogate and token 
space, but for other purposes it is useful to treat them together simply as cases 
of semiotically activated temporarily stable delimitations of thin air, and it is 
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for this reason that I use the more general term chunk of space. Space itself is 
inherently undifferentiated, and the idea that chunks of it can be isolated in 
the first place is due to our imposed chunking of it, no doubt due to the 
differentiating effect that the human torso has on space (i.e. turning undif¬ 
ferentiated space into gesture space). Gesture space has inherent coordinates 
in the human body that projects the space. Further, interactional space itself - 
for example, the general area in and around which interlocutors are situated - 
may be accorded internal structure according to a range of factors associated 
with cultural conventions, interactional dynamics, and physical features of the 
space (Chapter 2, above; cf. Goffman 1963, Kendon 1977, Scheflen 1976, 
inter alia). Space, in the important sense of interactional space, thus cannot 
unproblematically be said to be undifferentiated. By pointing to empty space, 
we invite an addressee to imagine that something is there. By looking like you 
are holding a ball, you can create in your interlocutor’s mind the idea of a 
ball; analogously, by looking like you are pointing at a physical object, you 
create in your interlocutor’s mind the idea of that object (cf. Haviland 2000: 
20 ). 

Reference-activated chunks of space can be multiplied and can together 
form structured complex wholes, such as the diagrammatic illustrations dis¬ 
cussed in this chapter and the next, and the 3D ‘models’ discussed in the 
previous chapter. The simplest case involves two chunks of space (to the left 
and right of the gesture space, respectively) referring to two distinct referents 
being tracked in a discourse, where the two chunks maintain a constant spatial 
relation to each other. Despite their ethereal nature, chunks of space are 
treated like physical objects, and the same can be true of whole structured 
arrays of multiple chunks of space. The reference-activated chunks and their 
configuration relative to each other show temporal persistence and a certain 
kind of spatial integrity or cohesion. The configurations can persist over time, 
as if a complex object were there in the real physical space. 

Certain types of conceptual problem are particularly amenable to dia¬ 
grammatic representation, for example, where one is required simultaneously 
to maintain reference to multiple individuals and refer to multiple (abstract) 
relationships between them. The kinship domain provides a good example. 

6.3 Diagramming kinship 

Anthropology’s obsession with kinship has seen it follow many avenues of 
investigation through decades of research, and the dimensions of interest are 
far from exhausted (cf., for example. Parkin 1997, Godelier et al. 1998, Bloch 
and Sperber 2002). One intriguing domain which has received little scientific 
attention is the practice of visually representing kinship not only by anthro¬ 
pologists but also by lay people. As Bouquet (1996: 43) writes, the theoretical 
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status of the genealogical diagram is ‘rarely considered’. Can a genealogical 
diagram tell us about the conceptualization of kinship in the imagination of the 
person who produces it? We occasionally see in anthropological work a non¬ 
standard representation offered by the ethnographer (e.g. Rosaldo 1980: 12) or, 
less often, a representation produced by the people whose kinship system is 
under investigation. Conklin’s (1969 [1964]: 97) ethnogenealogical method is 
a ‘highly instructive’ technique of ‘examining] the explicit models con¬ 
structed by the informants themselves’. Some of the kinship models Conklin 
elicited from Hanunoo-speakers have visuospatial features. For instance, the 
Hanunoo talk about degrees of proximity (a spatial metaphor) of inter¬ 
connectedness of kin with reference to kaway ‘flowering branchlets of certain 
plants’: ‘The Hanunoo refer to relations between such adjacent plant struc¬ 
tures when discussing the boundaries of their maximal kin groupings’ and 
when reckoning permissible marriages (Conklin 1969 [1964]: 101). This in 
itself is perhaps no different from English-speakers talking of ‘branches’ of a 
family or organization. More interesting in the present context is a diagram 
which Hanunoo men spontaneously produced during Conklin’s questioning 
(Figure 6.1). 

Conklin says that drawings such as this did much to clarify his thinking about 
Hanunoo principles for reckoning kinship (cf. also Deacon and Wedgewood 
1934, DeMarrais etal. 1992, Rio 2005, Green 2008, inter alia). Similarly, Munn 
(1986 [1973]) reports that during fieldwork on Walbiri iconography she made 
drawing materials available to Walbiri consultants, eliciting ‘visual texts’ for 
her research. She says of these representations: ‘I gained not only information 
on Walbiri iconography, but also a different perspective on the way Walbiri 
men conceive of their myth and cosmology than I gained from verbal texts’ 
(Munn 1986 [1973]: xviii). These observations of the special effects of visual 
sources of information are consistent with the known cognitive effects of 
diagrammatic representations. Such benefits are also to be gained from 
analysing hand gestures and other spontaneous bodily movements. 

Familiar traditions of kinship diagramming (e.g. standard genealogical 
trees) furnish enduring external representations designed for display and for 
physical/spatial and temporal portability across communicative contexts. 
Like iconographic and semasiographic representations (Gelb 1952, Salomon 
2001), they are part of culture’s ‘external symbolic store’ (Donald 1991). 
Co-speech gesture is, by contrast, an evanescent and apparently less conscious 
means of diagramming kinship. It does not add to a historically enduring 
external store but nevertheless does yield a cultural product which forms a 
focus of joint attention in transitory congregations of interactants (Kendon 
1990, Goodwin 2000a), functioning as a kind of external working memory (cf. 
Baddeley 1986, Donald 1991, Goldin-Meadow 1999, Roth 2000, Roth and 
Lawless 2000a, b, Clark 2002, Emmorey 2002, Emmorey and Casey 2002). 
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Figure 6.1 Hanunoo diagram of ‘abstract principles’ of Hanunoo kinship 
proffered to Conklin during his application of the ‘ethnogeneaological 
method’ (1969 [1964]: 109). ‘In these drawings, large enclosures were 
sketched to indicate kaway, or maximal consanguineal categories. Small 
circles stand for individual kinsmen. As indicated by the informant’s use of 
a wavy line, any member of I (x’s kaway, I have added only the letter and 
number symbols) is a balayih of any member of II (y’s kaway), and vice 
versa. This relationship exists because I and II were linked by the marriage 
of x and y. Similarly, y and x, together with the combined membership of 
I and II, are reciprocally balayih of all members of IV (z’s kaway), because 
of z’s marriage to a child of x and y’ (p. 113). 


Kinship is a complex structured conceptual domain that is relatively abstract 
in spatial content. It has, however, at least two concrete spatial properties, 
namely, (1) an analogic correspondence between relative height and relative 
age among kin in childhood and (2) the tendency for greater spatial proximity 
of certain kin in daily life. Proximity is one-dimensional and therefore spatially 
somewhat abstract. Furthermore, it is neither a necessary nor inherent 
property of kinship. Therefore there would seem to be few intrinsic constraints 
on the way kinship is to be diagrammed. This makes it a useful domain in 
which to examine the relationship between abstract cognitive structures and 
concrete spatial/external representations, since the chosen mode of spatial 
representation will not be pre-empted by direct visual/iconic principles. 
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Another reason the kinship domain is valuable for the current investigation is 
that in contrast to other complex conceptual domains, extensive knowledge of 
kinship systems is not restricted to certain expert individuals in a community. 
Many facts of kin terminology and kinship-related pre- and proscriptions are 
common ground in an adult community and are central to social organization 
and daily life. Much of kinship constitutes lay knowledge, fundamental 
cultural common ground assumed and accessed in all social interactions. 

In order to represent kinship structure visually, it has to be mapped onto 
spatial structure. While there are few, if any, stable, direct correspondences of 
kinship relations onto two- or three-dimensional space, the currently pre¬ 
vailing metaphorical principles of spatial mapping seem well motivated. In a 
typical family tree, greater height corresponds to greater age (an appropriate 
mapping at least with reference to non-adults). But not all age differences 
between individuals are made explicit in standard kinship diagrams. Siblings, 
for example, are often set out at a single level along the lateral axis. 

Below I examine some ways in which four semi-urban speakers of Lao 
externalize their conceptualization of kinship and kinship terminology in 
informal explanations. Before presenting the data I will establish the back¬ 
ground to Lao kinship and kin terminology. 

6.4 Lao kinship and kin terminology 

Lao kin terms are used as terms of address, as pronouns, and as descriptive 
terms (Enfield 2007a, 2007b). Linguistic items used in these three general 
functions are drawn from a single set, and the selection of a specific term is 
based not just on the identity of the referent but on the type of referential 
function being performed. As terms of address, kinship terms are used either 
alone or as a prefix to the referent’s name (Enfield 2007a, 2007b). Thus, if my 
mother’s older sister’s name is Seng, I could call her paa4 ‘elder aunt’ or 
paa4 seeng3 ‘elder aunt Seng’. As pronouns, kin terms are used with refer¬ 
ence to people higher than oneself. 

(1) pcici4 si0 phaa2 khddj5 paj3 tcilaat5 bdd3 
pez irr take Isg.p go market qplr 

‘Will aunt (‘you’/‘she’) take me to market?’ 


2 On kinship and kin terminology in closely related systems of Thai speakers, see Keyes (1975), 
Potter (1976), and Kemp (1984). Writing on Thai, Haas (1978 [1969]: 40) recognizes three ways 
in which kinship terms may be used: as nouns, as pronouns, and as titles preceding a given 
name. These are distinctions of grammatical function which crosscut the distinctions focused on 
here. Kinship notation follows Parkin (1997: 9): F (father), M (mother), B (brother), z (sister), 
S (son), D (daughter), H (husband), W (wife), P (parent), G (sibling), E (spouse), C (child), 
e (elder), y (younger). In the kin diagrams, older siblings are placed higher. 
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Definition 

Lao term 

F 

phodl 

M 

meel 

C 

Iuuk4 



Figure 6.2. Immediate filial relations F, M, and C. 


The individual referred to by the kin term paa4 ‘aunt’ in this example could 
be the addressee or a third person, depending on context. It is necessary to 
distinguish between ‘informal’ and ‘official’ descriptive uses of kin terms. A 
Lao-speaking man may informally describe his father’s older brother’s son as 
his qaaj4 ‘older brother’ (Hawaiian style), but he will acknowledge that the 
proper or official description is luung2 ‘parent’s elder brother’ (Crow-Omaha 
style) because of a skewing rule which renders cousin and elder uncle in this 
case terminologically equivalent (see below). In this chapter I focus on the 
official descriptive use of Lao kin terms - the terms speakers use when they 
are explicitly and formally defining a kinship relationship (as in ‘That person 
is my [brother, father, cousin, etc.]’). The basic kinship terminology begins 
with three terms for immediate filial relations (Figure 6.2). The term luuk4 
‘child’ is not specified for sex. Specification of sex for this term (and some 
others) is by suffixation of saaj2 ‘male’ or saaw3 ‘female’ (as in Iuuk4-saaj2 
‘son’ and Iuuk4-saaw3 ‘daughter’). 

There are three terms for siblings, each specifying age relative to speaker, 
with two older-sibling terms distinguished by sex (Figure 6.3). It is impos¬ 
sible to refer to a sibling without explicitly stating whether he or she is older 
or younger than oneself. The dotted line in Figure 6.3 is of fundamental 
importance in the descriptive kin terminology of Lao and indeed has a range 
of consequences in the social life of Lao speakers. It represents the notion of 
lunl, often (inaccurately) translated as ‘generation’. If two people are of the 
same lunl, it means that they are of the very same age - i.e. born in the same 
year. In English, one is of the same generation as one’s siblings, while in Lao, 
one’s older sibling is in a lunl above and one’s younger sibling is in a lunl 
below. The dotted line divides lunl qaaj4/quaj4 ‘older sibling lunl’ from 
lunl nddng4 ‘younger sibling lunl’. 


The issue of informal versus official uses of kin terms among Lao speakers is worthy of closer 
attention. Practices of kinship description, as well as members' knowledge of such practices, are 
rapidly changing in Lao society and also betray class and regional differences. I hope that an 
investigation of the broader dynamics of the discourse of Lao kinship will be undertaken 
elsewhere. 
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Relative age status has a number of consequences for linguistic and other 
behaviour of siblings toward each other (cf. Enfield 2007a and 2007b: 77ff. 
for detailed discussion of the information summarized in this paragraph). 
When referring to an older sibling one typically uses his or her name with the 
appropriate kin term as a prefix - for example, qaaj4-phetl ‘Phet (older 
brother)’, quaj4-khcim2 ‘Kham (older sister)’. When referring to a younger 
sibling one typically uses his or her name with one of two sex-specific non¬ 
respect prefixes, bak2- (male) and qiil- (female) - for example, bak2-phetl 
‘Phet (younger brother or other familiar ‘lower’ male)’, qiil-kham2 ‘Kham 
(younger sister or other familiar ‘lower’ female)’. These terms are classih- 
catory in informal address and reference: collateral kin (and also familiar 
non-kin) are referred to using these terms, with strict reference to status as 
older or younger than the speaker. Another linguistic practice which makes 
reference to age differences of siblings is the selection from among a large 
number of socially marked pronouns (Enfield 2007b: 77ff.). The bare pro¬ 
nouns kuu3 ‘I’ and mung2 ‘you’ are maximally informal and are typically 
used reciprocally between age-mates who have been friends since childhood 
or youth (cf. Cooke 1968 on related terms in Thai). They are also common as 
reciprocal terms of reference between adjacent siblings. They are used non- 
reciprocally by older siblings when speaking to younger siblings. Younger 
siblings do not use them in return when addressing non-adjacent older sib¬ 
lings unless they intend serious offence. A younger sibling will typically use 
polite pronouns khboj5 ‘I’ and caw4 ‘you’ when talking to an older sibling. 
Use of the bare pronouns kuu3 ‘I’ and mung2 ‘you’ also extends to inter¬ 
actions with cousins and familiar same-1uni social associates as long as the 
relationship is forged in childhood or youth and has remained continuous 
since then. As these observations illustrate, the line between younger and 
older lunl is of significant consequence for social and linguistic practice 
among Lao speakers. 

We now turn to descriptive kin terms which denote collateral relations, 
namely, parents’ siblings and their offspring (cousins). Figure 6.4 shows the 
six terms for siblings of one’s parents. Each is specified for sex and for age 
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Definition 

Lao term 

PeB 

Iuung2 

PeZ 

paa4 

FyB 

qaaw3 

FyZ 

qaa3 

MyB 

na&baawl 

MyZ 
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PeB PeZ 


A-=-Q. 


O A 

FyZ FyB 


O A 

MyZ MyB 


Figure 6.4 Parents’ siblings PeB. PeZ, FyB, FyZ, MyB, MyZ. 


Definition Lao term 
PyGC Iaan3 
GC 
CC 


Figure 6.5 The extension of lacm3 (in its official use) is skewed, spanning 
three generations. 

relative to ego’s parent, with an added distinction among parents’ younger 
siblings (specifying whether they are on the mother’s or father’s side). The 
dotted line separates them into higher or lower lunl with respect to ego’s 
parents. One is described in return by all of one’s parent’s siblings with the 
term laan3 (for which sex may be specified by suffixation of saaj2 ‘male’ or 
saaw3 ‘female’, as described above for luuk4 ‘child’). The term laan3, 
however, does not simply refer to one’s ‘nibling’. In its official descriptive 
use it shows a skewing of three generations, referring to any grandchild 
(CL 2 ), any child of any of one’s own siblings (G _1 ), or any child of any of 
one’s parents’ younger siblings (G°) (Figure 6.5). 

Skewing in the system also occurs in certain extended descriptive uses of 
the aunt/uncle terms described in Figure 6.4. Official descriptive kin ter¬ 
minology used between cousins is the same as that used between niece/ 
nephews and aunt/uncles (Figure 6.6). If you describe your father’s older 
brother as luung2 ‘older uncle’, then officially you describe his son as luung2 
‘older uncle’ as well. While your father’s older brother’s son is in the same 
generation as you (first cousin in English), he is on a different side of the 
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parents’ older sibling 
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PeGD 

Figure 6.6 Extended reference of the term 
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“MyB” 


Figure 6.7 Extension of ‘aunt/uncle’ terms to spouse’s siblings. Tree shows 
example of extended reference of the term nap-baawl ‘MyB' for WyB. 


dotted line, as calculated by the relevant sibling relationship (i.e. the one 
separating his father and yours). In return, both your father’s older brother 
and your father’s older brother’s son officially describe you as laan3 
‘nephew’. 

A further type of skewing arises from descriptive uses of aunt/uncle terms 
(collateral, G +1 ) with reference to spouse’s siblings. One describes one’s 
spouse’s siblings using the same terms one’s own child would use, that is, by 
terminologically identifying one’s spouse with one’s opposite-sex parent 
(Figure 6.7). 

While use of aunt/uncle terms for cousins ‘above the line’ entails being 
called Iaan3 ‘nibling’ by them in return, the descriptive relationship between 
one’s spouse and one’s sibling is not precisely analogous. For example, a 
woman officially describes her husband’s older sister as paa4 ‘older aunt’, 
while the husband’s older sister describes the woman as qaa3 ‘younger 
maternal aunt’ (and not as laan3 ‘niece’) in return. 

To summarize: there is a horizontal line separating ego from ego’s older 
siblings and younger siblings, respectively. This is observed in the semantics 
of sibling terms with obligatory specification of age relative to speaker. The 
three terms are qaaj4 ‘elder brother’, quaj4 ‘elder sister’, and nddng4 
‘younger sibling’. Terms for parents’ siblings also obligatorily mark age of 
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the referent individual relative to ego’s parents. Cousins are informally 
referred to by the same terms used for siblings, but officially one has an aunt/ 
uncle-nibling relationship with one’s cousins. I describe my parents’ older 
siblings in the same way I describe my parents’ older siblings’ children 
(‘older uncle’, ‘older aunt’), and they describe me as laan3 (‘grandchild’, 
‘nibling’) in return. There is skewing of reference via siblings’ marriage as 
well. One’s siblings’ spouses are officially described by the same terms as 
one’s parents’ siblings’ spouses. Thus, my older sister’s husband is my ‘older 
uncle’, while my younger brother’s wife is my ‘younger aunt’. (Informally, 
however, my wife’s younger sister is simply nddng4 mia2 ‘younger sibling 
[of] wife’.) A sibling exchange which ‘crosses’ this line creates a termino¬ 
logical conflict. When a man A marries a woman B, B describes A’s older 
sister C as ‘older aunt’, and A describes B’s younger brother D as ‘younger 
uncle’. If C and D were to marry, the descriptive terminology would clash. 
One of the two would have to cross the line in order for the terminology to be 
put right (see below for explication of this point). 

As we shall see below, in discussing these and other issues, Lao speakers 
make repeated reference to the status of individuals as high/big or low/small 
in the system and use a metaphor of crossing the line between one lunl and 
another. 

6.5 Interviews on kinship 

In the examples below, consultants were asked to give the meanings and uses 
of a number of kin terms and to comment on a number of marriage rules and 
preferences including sibling exchange and second-cousin marriage. The 
speakers consulted were residents of the city of Vientiane, but all originated 
in more rural areas of Laos. They were not asked to gesture (gesture was not 
mentioned), and therefore the gestures they used in response constitute 
spontaneous and to some degree unreflective spatial mapping of kinship 
relations. 

6.5.1 Example 1: first cousin 

Consider one instantiation of the first-cousin relationship, father’s elder 
brother’s daughter, illustrated in Figure 6.8. 

A speaker explains that she officially categorizes her first cousin as paa4 
‘father’s elder sister’, while ego is officially categorized as qaa3 ‘father’s 
younger sister’ in return. This is illustrated in Figure 6.9. 


Speakers are not in complete agreement here. Some say that the official description of FyBD is 
laan3 ‘nibling’. 
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Figure 6.8 Father’s elder brother’s daughter. 
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Figure 6.9 A terminological equivalence of cousins and their parents. 


Here we see a collapsing of the two generations such that the direct des¬ 
cended of a parent’s sibling is described using the same term as would be 
used for the parent’s sibling, a generation above. The speaker’s explanation 
steps through a full chain of relations in linear fashion. She proceeds along 
direct filial and sibling relations, first from herself to her father, second from 
her father to his brother, and third from her father’s brother to her father’s 
brother’s son (Figures 6.10a-c). 

(2) khddj5 ni0 . . . pen3 [luuk4 phool] - 
Isg.p tpc cop child father 
‘I’m the [child (of my) father] Fig 6 10a - ’ 

(3) lap phool phenl mii2 [qaaj4] - 

prf father 3.P have eB 

‘and (my) father, he has an [older brother] Fig 6 10b - ’ 

(4) phool hanp mii2 qaaj4 leka0 mii2 [luuk4] qiik5 
father tpc.dist have eB c.lnk have child more 
‘(my) father has an older brother and (he) has a [child] too Fig 6 .i 0 c-’ 
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Figure 6.10 (a) ‘I’m the [child (of my) father]-’; (b) ‘and (my) father, 
he has an [older brother]-’; (c) ‘(my) father has an older brother and 
(he) has a [child] too’. 



Figure 6.11 Diagram of speaker’s relation with her father’s elder brother’s 
daughter. 

The speaker has constructed a mid-air diagram of the form of Figure 6.11. 
This spatially structured virtual diagram remains available as a target for 
pointing gestures in the next part of the speaker’s explanation. She says, ‘We 
have to refer to his child as [‘older aunt’] PO iNTS to FeBD> and she has to call us 
[‘younger aunt’] PO iNTS to self-’ 

This segment illustrates a number of features of the spontaneous dia¬ 
grammatic use of co-speech gesture for depicting kinship. The speaker frames 
her explanation in terms of four individuals: herself, her father, her father’s 
brother, and her cousin (the target referent). Her purpose in mentioning her 
father and uncle is to reach the cousin in a linear stepwise series of rela¬ 
tionships. She uses pointing gestures to assign the individual referents to 
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distinct chunks of space, and these spatially anchored reference points remain 
in place as if drawn on a board. Unlike the speech produced with it, the 
gesture diagram is spatially multidimensional. The representational nodes are 
established in linear fashion, but once in place each maintains an intrinsic and 
direct locational relation to every other node. Because they are not literally 
drawn or inscribed, to persist as they do they must be mentally represented by 
the participants in a stable way. As long as the explanation at hand remains 
the focus of attention in the discourse, the diagram does not evaporate. 
Eventually, when it is no longer needed, it is erased in a progression to 
something new. But, while not permanent like a printed diagram, this tem¬ 
porary persistence makes the gestured diagram more than evanescent. 

The diagrammatic properties displayed in this example reveal aspects of 
structure in one fragment of the kinship network which are not available in the 
linguistic commentary given in (2)—(4). 5 6 The two siblings in the structure are 
both depicted spatially as higher than the speaker while being equal in height 
to each other. They are in addition laterally distinguished, one on the left, one 
on the right. The father-daughter relation between father’s brother and father’s 
brother’s daughter is represented as directly vertical, with daughter below. 

6.5.2 Example 2: explaining the term laan3 

The term laanS provides a representational challenge for a speaker trying to 
explain its meaning in the abstract. As described above (Figure 6.5), the 
category of laan3 merges not only lineal and collateral kin but also indi¬ 
viduals of three different generations (G°, G 1 , G~ 2 ). The extensional range 
of laan3 in a traditional scientific kinship diagram is a diagonal grouping, 
extending laterally to capture both lineal and collateral relations, and verti¬ 
cally to capture multiple generations. How are such skewed categories con¬ 
ceptualized by speakers? In the examples of diagrammatic representation 
discussed here, speakers do not represent these categories as diagrammatic- 
ally singular. Instead, when calculating series of relations, these speakers 
follow a linear stepwise path of kin relations as in the previous example and 
enumerate the set of possible referents of a term. ’ Figure 6.12 shows a 
fragment of a kinship network, with arrows leading from an individual to 
those whom he may refer to as laan3. 


5 By this I do not mean that these aspects of structure cannot be expressed in the language at all. 
I mean that in this case they are not expressed in speech and are retrievable only from the 
information expressed by hand movements. 

6 This could be taken to mean that terms with skewed reference such as laan3 are not thought of 
by speakers as denoting a unitary extension and that the class is instead thought of as defined by 
the set of different types of individuals in it. At the same time, it may be the nature of the 
discourse genre reported on here that elicits this kind of representation. 
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Figure 6.12 Partial extension of the Lao term laan3 , indicated by arrows. 



Figure 6.13 Diagram in place for pointing in exposition. 


In Chapter 7, below, I describe in detail how one speaker (shown in Figure 
6.13) explicates the information depicted in Figure 6.12 using composite 
utterances of hand gestures and speech. To make reference to the set of 
relationships depicted by dotted-line arrows in Figure 6.12 the speaker first 
sets up a kind of diagram with multiple referential nodes at which he can 
direct eye gaze and finger-pointing gestures. The first sequence in this video- 
recorded segment involves the use of pointing gestures to set up a virtual 
diagram which is as if visible and suspended in mid-air (Figure 6.13). 

Consider the semiotics of how the non-spatial relations of abstract kinship 
are mapped in this example onto spatial relations in a publicly shared 
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diagrammatic sketch pad. The gesture diagram depicted graphically in Figure 
6.13 has a number of spatial properties. First, descent leading from the 
speaker to his child and to his child’s child is mapped onto a straight line 
beginning at the speaker’s body and proceeding outwards on a sagittal (away- 
going) axis (although shifted across to the speaker’s left in the gesture space 
projected by his body). As in the previous example, filiation is mapped onto a 
non-lateral axis, although this time sagittal rather than vertical. Two lines of 
descent are presented side-by-side as parallel lines running forward on a 
sagittal plane, symmetrically occupying left and right halves of the speaker’s 
projected gesture space. 

As in Example 1, this symmetrical use of left and right space is appropriate 
for representation of two comparable but contrasting entities. It is not that the 
two must be represented in this way, but for purposes of what is being said 
about them at this point in the discourse they are being lined up side-by-side. 
Here, two brothers are placed symmetrically on a lateral axis (just like the 
father and uncle pair in the previous example), and the collateral lines of 
descent are correspondingly symmetrical. Thus, the spatial properties of this 
spontaneous representation directly preserve logical properties of the set of 
relationships being described. These spatially represented properties are not 
represented in the accompanying verbal message and are not available in this 
case without access to the manual/visuospatial information. Here we see hand 
gestures doing for us what Conklin’s ethnogenealogical diagram (Figure 6.1) 
may have done for him. Once this diagram is set up, it has some degree of 
persistence despite its lacking real visibility. The speaker uses the diagram 
like a drawing on a board, employing pointing gestures to link it with the 
verbal exposition. 

In the following example, the speaker states that he describes his brother’s 
son as laan3 (the brother’s name is Naak). 

(5) khddj5 hodng4 [luuk4] qcij0-naak4 ka0 nang2 pen3 laan3 

Isg.p call child eB-N. t.lnk still cop laan3 

juu2 

FAC. WEAK 

‘I still call Naak’s [children] laan3, nevertheless.’ 

Next, the speaker states that his own child is described by his brother as 
laan3 also. 

(6) qaj0-naak4 hbong4 [luuk4 khooj5] ka0 pen3 laan3 

eB-N. call child Isg.p t.lnk cop laan3 

khuu2 kan3 

like coll 

‘(and) Naak calls [my children] laan3, too.’ 
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Despite being literally invisible, the diagrammatic structure established in 
this sequence (depicted graphically in Figure 6.13) functions like a real 
diagram, an artefact in the perceptual common ground. It enables sustained 
reference to multiple individuals during a stretch of talk, functioning as 
external working memory. The structure provides targets for pointing ges¬ 
tures which pick out individuals in the network. As noted above, the term 
laan3 (child’s child, sibling’s child, parent’s younger sibling’s child) poses 
significant referential complexities, requiring the speaker to link two indi¬ 
viduals by five relationships with four intervening individuals (Figure 6.13). 
With the representational aid of hand movements, eye gaze, and other 
mechanisms of nonverbal behaviour, this speaker manages well. 

6.5.3 Example 3: marriage between first cousins versus 
between second cousins 

The next segment continues directly from the previous one, with the speaker 
moving on to a new sub-topic in the discourse. Once the diagram in 
Figure 6.13 is established in collectively accessible space and, indeed, in the 
collective discourse record, the speaker is able to exploit it in making further 
comments about kinship relations between the individuals depicted. He now 
wants to say that second cousins may marry as long as the male of the pair is 
descended from the older of the two sibling ancestors. The male second 
cousin should be from the higher side if the two are to marry (regardless of 
the relative age of the pair to marry). The parents will be first cousins, such 
that the girl’s parent classifies the boy’s parent as luung2 ‘older uncle’ or 
paa4 ‘older aunt’ (because of the girl’s parent’s parent’s being younger than 
the boy’s parent’s parent). In the following example, the speaker states that 
his own grandchild can marry his brother’s grandchild (the two being second 
cousins), since they are sufficiently ‘far apart’. He points to the distant nodes 
which stand for the second-cousin pair (BCC and CC in Figure 6.13), saying, 
‘(They) get married, those ones - being yonder, they can marry, since it’s far.’ 
Next, the speaker refers to the ‘closer’ pair, that is, the first-cousin pair, his 
own child and the child of his brother. As he does so, he draws his arms in 
closer to himself and gestures as if pinching the two nodes for the first 
generation below (BC and C in Figure 6.13), saying, ‘If they’re close 
together, like so, they’re not allowed to marry’ (see Chapter 7, below, for 
detailed explication of this example). 

This example shows gesture-generated diagrams being used as cognitive 
artefacts. Interpretation of the symbolic indexical expressions ‘those ones’ 
and ‘like so’ would be impossible without access to the spatial diagram and 
the referential value of each of its nodes. The speaker’s composite utterance 
design accords critical responsibility to the virtual diagram for correct 
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interpretation of the linguistic component. As the speaker refers verbally to 
'those ones’, he points to pieces of space which, while having been accorded 
reference earlier, were, just prior to the relevant moment, literally empty. The 
speaker makes no check for comprehension of this reference and shows no 
evidence that he expects any problem in understanding. He is treating the 
(in fact invisible) diagram as an unproblematic source of information to his 
addressees. This indicates that he assumes that his addressees are cognitively 
maintaining the diagram through time, across segments in which there is no 
pointer to the space, no physical realization of a referent in that space, and 
no referring speech. The same is true in Example 2, above; the speaker points 
to something which at the preceding moment had no corporeal form, no 
pointer oriented to it, and no verbal reference. That this passes without 
comment indicates that the virtual diagram, as a cognitive artefact required 
for the representational and interpretive task at hand, is assumed by partici¬ 
pants to be collectively entertained. 

6.5.4 Example 4: one descending generation on a vertical line 

In the data set from which the present examples are drawn, Lao speakers are 
never observed to map a relation of filiation onto the lateral axis when using 
gesture for spatial representation. In Examples 2 and 3, above, the speaker 
uses the sagittal axis as a line of descent, mapping the parent-child-grand- 
child line onto a vector going forward from the centre of the body. In the 
following segment, filiation is similarly mapped onto a non-lateral axis but 
this time on a vertical line (cf. Example 1, above). 

The speaker begins an explanation of sibling terms. He will eventually 
concentrate on the kin terms used between four brothers, but first he estab¬ 
lishes the relation of the father to the first son, the speaker’s own older brother 
(see Chapter 7 for detailed description of the sequence). We begin here at a 
point where the speaker has introduced his own father as a discourse topic. 
Figure 6.14a shows the speaker representing his father (as he mentions him in 
speech) by finger-pointing to a space at belly height, directly in front of his 
body. Having introduced his father into the discourse and established a point 
in space to refer to him, the speaker then refers to the father’s first son (i.e. the 
speaker’s own older brother), pointing to a space vertically beneath the point 
on which he had mapped the father. He says, ‘This one here (i.e. the father 
[cf. Figure 6.14a]) - is the one who brings about the creation - is the one 
who brings about the creation (of) the- this [ qaaj4] (the oldest brother)’ 
(cf. Example (14) in Chapter 7). 

It would not be possible to resolve reference of the symbolic indexical ‘this 
one here’ ( phuu5 nii4 ni0) without reference to a conceptual representation of 
the gesture-generated virtual diagram. That neither speaker nor addressee 
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Figure 6.14 (a) Speaker points (and gazes) as he refers to ‘father’; (b) 
Speaker points as he refers to ‘first son of father'; (c) Relation of filiation 
represented on a vertical line in gesture space. 


shows any evidence of a real or expected problem indicates that the diagram 
is useful for both utterance production and comprehension and the joint 
attention that unite these. Figures 6.14a and 6.14b show the relation of fili¬ 
ation represented on a vertical line, depicted graphically as in Figure 6.14c. 
And again, certain information about the structural properties of kinship 
relations is depicted in the spatial construction of the hand-gesture sequence 
and not in the accompanying talk (e.g. the relation of vertical placement of 
father over son is not encoded in speech; see below for further discussion). 

6.5.5 Example 5: sibling relations: four brothers on a diagonal line 

Lao kinship terminology represents kinship relations as inherently hierarch¬ 
ical, based on sibling birth order. Unsurprisingly, Lao speakers in these 
interviews employ differences in height in spatially representing sibling 
relations. Figure 6.15 depicts a virtual diagram illustrating four brothers, of 
whom the speaker is second oldest (see Chapter 7, below). The speaker uses 
nodes of the diagram as targets for pointing gestures while referring in the 
speech to the individuals who are mapped onto those locations. 

As in the previous example, these pointing gestures are distributed over 
time, with nodes on the virtual diagram being temporarily left unattended and 
the speaker apparently assuming no problem in their interpretation. The 
speaker differentiates visually between siblings by combining lateral and 
vertical dimensions in space. The result is a diagonal line. The vertical 
dimension represents relative age (i.e. the older individual is higher), and the 
spacing of siblings along the lateral dimension represents their side-by-side 
status as heads of new collateral lines of descent (see discussion of Examples 
1-3, above). The conceptual relations manifest as a diagonal axis are directly 
represented in the spatial structure of the hand-gesture diagram and are not 
directly available in the coded linguistic structure supplied. 
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Figure 6.15 Relation between four brothers represented on a diagonal line 
in gesture space. 



Figure 6.16 Some possible sibling exchanges among Lao speakers (dotted 
lines); it is permitted for two older or two younger siblings of a married 
couple to wed. (Double lines indicate that 2 and 5 are married.) 


6.5.6 Example 6: sibling exchange and relative height, I 

A constraint on sibling exchange described by Lao speakers can be explained 
with reference to the diagram in Figure 6.16. 

A woman’s sibling may marry her husband’s sibling only if they are both 
older siblings or both younger siblings of the woman and her husband, 
respectively (regardless of the relative ages of the pair to wed). In Figure 
6.16, the permitted marriages are 1=4 and 3 = 6. In the following excerpt, 
the speaker uses hand movements to accompany his spoken explanation of 
the principle depicted. He says that older siblings of a husband and wife can 
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marry, since they are both on the same side of (i.e. above versus below) the 
line defined by sibling birth order: 

(7) [phenl pen3 quaj4 - pen3 qaaj4 khddng3 phuak4 haw2 

3 sg . p cop ez cop eB of group I.f 

lap meenl qaw3 daj4] 
prf cop marry can 

‘[They are older sister - (and) are older brother of us, and so they can 
get married.] Fig 6 . 17a ’ 

Figure 6.17a (below) shows the speaker using an accompanying gesture in 
which height is employed to represent the status of the two siblings as above 
the level of the speaker and his wife (i.e. as older siblings or equivalent). 
Further, the equivalence in height of the two hands iconically portrays the 
equivalent status of the two siblings (as both at the same level). These notions 
can be taken as conveying information about Lao kinship structure but not 
encoded in the accompanying speech. 

6.5.7 Example 7: sibling exchange and relative height, II 

Soon after the segment described in Example 6, the same speaker elaborates 
on possible sibling-exchange marriages, stating the two logical possibilities - 
two older siblings marrying and two younger siblings marrying: 


kha?i2 

vaal 

[hajl] 

ka0 

hajl 

bet2- 

if 

COMP 

big 

T.LNK 

big 

all 

khan2 

vaal 

[no'oj4] 

ka0 

nooj4 

bet2 

if 

COMP 

small 

T.LNK 

small 

all 


‘If (one is) big, Fig 6 17b (they should) both (be) big, if (one is) small, Fig 
6 . 17 c (they should) both (be) small.’ 



Figure 6.17 (a) ‘They are older sister- (and) are older brother of us, and 
so they can get married’; (b) ‘If (one is) big (they should) both (be) big’; 
(c) ‘If (one is) small, (they should) both (be) small.’ 
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Figure 6.18 Constraints on sibling exchange among Lao speakers; it is not 
permitted for an older and a younger sibling of a married couple to wed. The 
proscribed marriages are indicated by bold lines. 

Again, the speaker uses equivalence in height of the two hands to represent 
equivalence in height of the two suitors and also directly represents spatially the 
status of the pair as above or below the speaker himself (taking his upper chest 
as a reference centrepoint). In addition, in this sequence the lateral dimension is 
also exploited. The high gesture in Figure 6.17b is to the speaker’s left; the low 
gesture in Figure 6.17c is to the speaker’s right. This use of laterality is a typical 
way of representing a contrast or comparison of two situations (see above). The 
information conveyed by this placement of referents on the left and right of 
gesture space is not provided in the concurrent speech. 

6.5.8 Example 8: sibling exchange and relative height, III 

We now turn to the proscribed sibling exchanges, in which the line is crossed 
(i.e. a person’s younger sibling marries the older sibling of the person’s 
spouse [cf. Figure 6.16]). The rules outlined above may be consulted to 
elucidate the problem here (Figure 6.18). If 3 and 4 marry, 2 has a problem 
with respect to her relationship with 4. As husband of 2’s younger sister, 4 
would be 2’s nap-baawl ‘younger uncle’, but as older brother of 2’s husband, 4 
would be 2’s luung2 ‘older uncle’ (see Figure 6.7). 

The next data excerpt focuses on a specific instance of the type of problem 
illustrated in Figure 6.18, namely, a man’s younger brother marrying the 
man’s wife’s older sister (Figure 6.19). 

The speaker begins with a reference to his own wife, finger-pointing to the 
front as he refers to her in the speech (Figure 6.20a). He then refers to her 
sister, his own sister-in-law, raising his index finger (Figure 6.20b) and 
locating her at a point higher in space than her sister (his wife). 


This is a clear example of gesture’s running well ahead of speech in time of production (McNeill 
1992: 25). The pointing gesture referring to the wife’s older sister comes well before its lexical 
affiliate quaj4 ‘older sister’. 
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Figure 6.19 Example of non-permitted marriage: younger brother = wife’s 
elder sister. Speaker in Figure 6.20 takes the perspective of 5. 



Figure 6.20 (a) 'But - the one who is - my wife . . (b) ‘. . . she has an 

older sister - right?’; (c) 'But [I] have a younger sibling - . . .’ 


(9) teel vaal [-] phuu5 qanp - mia2 [khddng3 

but comp person hes wife of 

khddj5] hanp lap laaw2 mii2 quaj4 - noql 

lSG.P TPC.DIST PCL 3SG.FA have ez QPLR. AGREE 

‘But - the one who is - my wife F i g 6 2 o a > she has an older sister - 
right? Fig 6 . 20 b’ 

He now refers to his own younger brother, whom he locates in space at a 
point lower than the level of himself and his wife, pointing down close to his 
side (Figure 6.20c). 

(10) teel vaal [khooj5] phatl mii2 nddng4 

but comp Isg.p t.lnk have yG 

‘But [I] have a younger sibling - Fig 6.20c-’ 

Now entertaining the idea of his younger brother marrying his wife’s 
older sister, the speaker once again refers to the wife’s older sister. In doing 
so, he finger-points (Figure 6.21a) to the already established point on his 
hovering virtual diagram, to the front and higher in space than the point 
reserved for his wife. 
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Figure 6.21 (a) . . (for him) to marry (her) - is not possible’; (b) ‘If my 

younger sibling . . (c) . . would marry the younger sibling of my wife . . . 

(that’s) possible’. 

(11) si0 paj3 [qaw3] han0 na0 - bo0 daj4 

irr go marry tpc.dist tpc neg can 

‘(for him) to [marry (her)] F i g 6 . 2 ta - is not possible.’ 

The speaker refers by finger-pointing to a referent which is not mentioned 
in the accompanying speech and is not visible. The gesture in Figure 6.21a is 
directed toward the same point in space as that in Figure 6.20b. There has 
been a break between these two moments during which no reference, verbal 
or gestural, was made to the relevant point in space (Figure 6.20c). In Figure 
6 .21a, the speaker points to the temporarily unattended node without showing 
any sign of expecting trouble in interpretation, and indeed no such trouble 
arises. The information in the gesture is not only for the addressee but is being 
treated by the speaker as usable by the addressee. 

The speaker elaborates further, now clarifying that if his younger brother 
were to marry any sister of his wife, it would have to be the younger sister (cf. 
Figure 6.16). He first points to the younger brother, established in Figure 
6.20c and being returned to now (Figure 6.21b). In first mentioning the wife’s 
younger sister, he makes a new pointing gesture (accompanied by eye gaze 
[Figure 6.21c]), not just pointing to but creating the diagrammatic node 
corresponding to the wife’s younger sister. 

(12) khan2 [nddng4 khoong3 khddj5] si0 [qaw3 noong4] 

if yG of Isg.p irr marry yG 

khoong3 mia2 han0. . . daj4 

of wife TPC.DIST CAN 

‘If my younger sibling Fig 2 ib would marry the younger sibling of my 
wife . . . (that’s) possible Fig 6 . 21 c-’ 


Such creating gestures are described as baptismal by Haviland (2000: 20). 
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Figure 6.22 Proscribed marriage between wife’s elder sister and younger 
brother would cross ‘the line’ implicit in the gesture diagram (represented 
here as a dotted horizontal line). Permissible marriage between wife’s 
younger sister and self’s younger brother does not. 

The diagram this speaker has now produced can be made explicit as in 
Figure 6.22. 

The semiotic use of space in this sequence is rich, achieved not only by 
hand movements but also by eye gaze. Height is again used to represent status 
as to individuals being above or below the line established by sibling birth 
order. This and other spatial features of the display are not encoded in the 
speaker’s verbal descriptions. The speaker neither expects nor creates prob¬ 
lems of interpretation in gesturally referring to referential points in space 
which have been temporarily left empty. 

6.5.9 Example 9: sibling exchange and relative height, IV 

In a further example, a different speaker is discussing a situation similar to 
that in Figure 6.19, depicted as in Figure 6.23. 

Here, the speaker (taking the perspective of 5) is talking about the hypo¬ 
thetical possibility of his wife’s older brother (1) marrying his younger sister 
(6). He begins with pronominal reference to his wife’s older brother (using 
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Figure 6.23 Example of non-permitted marriage: younger sister = wife’s 
elder brother. Speaker takes the perspective of 5. 


the polite third person singular form phenl ), accompanying the speech with a 
pointing gesture high and far to his right (Figure 6.24a). 

(13) phenl pen3 sua4 [suung3] haw2 kheej2 phenl 

3sg.p cop bloodline high I.fa exp 3sg.p 

hddng4 nap-baawl 
call MyB 

‘They are of a high bloodline; we’re accustomed to their calling us 
“younger uncle” Fig . 6 , 24a -’ 

Then, he refers to his younger sister, tapping on the floor low and far to his 
left (Figure 6.24b). 


lap 

phenl 

maa2 

qaw3 

kap2 

phuu5 

[ tamp-taml ] 

PRF 

3.P 

come 

marry 

with 

person 

RDP. A-IOW 

phuak4 

haw2 

nip 





group 

1. F A 

TPC 






‘And then they come and marry “us” low ones here F i g 6 . 24 b-’ 

In this sequence we again see height of hand gestures (in relation to the 
speaker’s own torso level) being employed to indicate position of kin as 
above or below the line established by sibling birth order. In this example, 
height is encoded in the speech, but the separation of the two related indi¬ 
viduals on a lateral axis is not. 

6.5.10 Example 10: sibling exchange and relative height, V 

A final excerpt on sibling exchange illustrates a striking use of the hands in a 
composite utterance. After explaining the problem of marriages such as that 
depicted in Figure 6.23, the speaker wants to articulate further the nature of 
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Figure 6.24 (a) ‘They are of a high bloodline; we're accustomed to their 
calling us “younger uncle”.’ (b) ‘And then they come and marry “us” low 
ones here.’ 



Figure 6.25 (a) ‘It’s - it’s crossed’ (b) ‘together-’. 


the problem. He uses the word khuaj3 ‘crossed’ to describe his assessment 
of the proscribed sibling exchange, while exploring this notion manually, 
circling one hand around the other, as if searching for the right representation 
(shown in Figures 6.25a-b). 

(15) man2- man2 [khuaj3] [kan3] - 

3.b 3.b crossed coll 

‘It’s - it’s crossed Fig . 6 . 25a together Fig . 6 . 25b 

He concludes as follows, settling on the striking posture depicted in 
Figure 6.25c, vividly evoking the idea of the illicit couple’s having ‘crossed 
the line’. 

(16) [man2 sip] pen3 - khuaj3 beep5 sii4 

3.b irr cop crossed like thus 

‘It would be - crossed like thispig. 6 . 25 c-’ 
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Figure 6.25c ‘It would be - crossed like this.’ 


6.6 Representational and conceptual properties of 
gesture diagrams 

In the absence of telepathy, communicating an idea to another person 
involves both internal (cognitive) and external (perceptible) processes. In 
order to make our inner states known, we must produce external repre¬ 
sentations which are perceptually available to others (Miller 1951: 3). And in 
order to know the inner states of others, we must perceptually access external 
representations and transform them into corresponding internal representations 
(Reddy 1979, Hutchins and Hazlehurst 1995). These processes of conceptu¬ 
alization, articulation, perception, and comprehension are tightly intertwined 
in the interactional achievements of discourse (Schegloff 1982, Goodwin 
2000a). Bodily movements including co-speech hand gestures are resources 
for solving these conceptual problems of both production and comprehension 
in communicating complex ideas. External representations feature not just in 
the range of cognitive and practical tasks (Goody 1977, Larkin and Simon 
1987, Button 1990, Norman 1991, Zhang 1997, Heath and Luff 2000, Roth 
2000, Roth and Lawless 2002a) but also in the ‘technology of conversation’ 
(Sacks 1984: 413). In the Lao kinship examples, speakers not only choose to 
accompany their speech with visual representations but also choose, with some 
consistency, specific forms of visual representation. What are the implications 
of these representational choices? 
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The same piece of information may be externally represented in different 
forms, and the given form of an external representation can have a significant 
effect on how it is perceived and, in turn, on how the information it conveys is 
cognitively processed. A number of taxonomies of types of representation have 
been proposed (cf., e.g. Kosslyn 1978, Palmer 1978, Larkin and Simon 1987). 
Examining types of paper-and-pencil external representations, Larkin and 
Simon (1987) distinguish between sentential and diagrammatic modes. 
Sentential representations are data structures ‘in which elements appear in a 
single sequence’ (Larkin and Simon 1987: 68). These sequences are either 
natural-language sentences or formal translations of them. Diagrammatic 
representations, by contrast, convey information via data structures ‘in which 
information is indexed by two-dimensional location’ (ibid.). Pieces of infor¬ 
mation are given spatial locations relative to each other and can be searched via 
the ‘computationally easy process’ of change of attention to adjacent locations, 
that is, by direct visual inspection (Larkin and Simon 1987: 80; cf. Goody 
1977: 134, Harris 1986: 139). Spoken and visual representations have 
significantly different affordances for fundamental problem-solving cognitive 
operations such as search, recognition, and inference (Larkin and Simon 1987: 
69; cf. Glenberg and Langston 1992, Zhang 1997). Visual representations have 
a number of cognitive advantages. 

The external memory function of diagrams arising from simultaneous 
perceptual availability of multiple items of information can be considerably 
enhanced if the mapping between a form of representation and its value is a 
natural one. The naturalness of a mapping is related to its directness, which 
‘can be measured by the complexity of the relationship between representa¬ 
tion and value, measured by the length of the description of that mapping’ 
(Norman 1991: 28; cf. also Palmer 1978: 270-271). Intrinsic representations 
(Palmer 1978) are natural ones, allowing representational relations to 
be ‘efficiently read off from the display’ without the need for them to be 
‘inferred from symbolic descriptions and coordinates’ (Oestermeier and 
Hesse 2000: 93; cf. Norman 1991: 30-31). What types of information are 
intrinsic to the diagrammatic hand gesture sequences described above? Three 
representational properties of gesture sequences are of special importance for 
understanding the nature of hand gestures and other bodily movements in 
their role as cognitive artefacts: Virtual reality, enchronic linearization, and a 
bodily origo for three-dimensional spatialization. 

Hand-gesture sequences have an extraordinary ability to give rise to virtual 
structures. The illustrations in Figure 6.26 do not depict the gestures them¬ 
selves; they represent what the speakers may be conceived to have pointed to 
in the sequences described. 

The gestures themselves are analogous not to the weather map but to the 
stick which indexically connects the weather reporter’s map with his 
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e. Front view of diagram, Example 6 f. Front view of diagram, Example 7 



g. Front view of diagram, Example 8 h. Front view of diagram, Example 9 

Figure 6.26 Abstract representations derived from hand-gesture diagrams described in 
Examples 1-9. The dotted-line figure represents the torso of the speaker (with line 
crossing at upper chest height); circles represent chunks assigned reference to 
individuals in the discourse. Numerals represent the order of appearance of nodes in 
the series of gestures. 
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conventional, symbolic (linguistic) commentary. And, most of the time, the 
initial setting up of the gesture diagram is performed by baptismally pointing 
as if the referent were already there (Haviland 2000). A weather map is a 
persistent physical object, while gesture diagrams are transient and virtual. In 
the contexts in which they occur they are almost entirely imagined. Never¬ 
theless hand gestures have the properties of cognitive artefacts. That is, they 
are ‘designed to maintain, display, or operate upon information in order to 
serve a representational function’ (Norman 1991: 17). But the diagrams they 
create are cognitive artefacts of a special type, context-bound and inter- 
actionally achieved. The gesture diagrams depicting Lao kinship arise from 
ordinary speakers’ resourceful attempts to articulate abstract and complex 
sets of relations. With speech as an attentional and symbolic anchor, these 
speakers introduce visually signifying material into the environment of their 
interlocutors, a prime field for entry of information into the conceptual 
common ground (Clark 1996). The result is the maintenance of virtual dia¬ 
grams in the collaborative and co-present imagination, grounded by passing 
indications in a common perceptual field. 

Zhang (1997) defines external representations as ‘the shapes and positions 
of the symbols, the spatial relations of partial products, etc., which can be 
perceptually inspected from the environment’ (Zhang 1997: 180) Where in 
the environment is the gesturer’s diagram? With the assistance of hand 
gestures and eye gaze, speakers bestow representational values on transparent 
chunks of space (see also Chapters 5 and 7; cf. Liddell 1995, 2000, 2003). 
These collectively imagined chunks maintain their absolute positions, creat¬ 
ing an impression of a cohesive spatial structure as if actually present and 
perceptually available. Like enduring structures such as printed diagrams, 
gesture diagrams are externally anchored and simultaneously available to 
more than one (perceiving, thinking) person, thereby enabling distributed 
representation (Norman 1991, Hutchins 1995). This kind of simultaneity and 
reciprocity of production and comprehension is the essence of distributed 
cognition in everyday interaction (Goodwin 2000a). 

In the kinship examples, referential values are mapped onto spatial loca¬ 
tions without being continuously available for perceptual inspection. On 
repeated occasions, speakers leave points and later go back to them, yet show 
no evidence that they expect trouble in interlocutors’ understanding due to the 
momentary lack of physical form accorded to that element in the structure. 
They apparently presume that the diagram is being maintained in their 
interlocutors’ imagination. While a conceptual mapping between signifiers 
and signifieds is generously supported by having the relevant signifying 
material simultaneously available in perception, the gesture examples show 
that this persistent artefactual material is not even necessary. This is of some 
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consequence for those who have insisted on the direct perceptual effects of 
external representations. 

A second intrinsic representational property of gesture sequences is the 
inescapable temporality of their production and comprehension (Goodwin 
2002). While drawn or printed diagrams are often accessed at a time and place 
other than the time and place they are produced, gestures seldom have context- 
free form. While the information in a drawn or printed diagram can be scanned 
in any order (despite certain orders suggested by symbols such as arrows) and 
indeed can be perceived all at once, a sequence of gestures is enchronically 
interpreted as a series of movements supplied in the order of their production 
through time. (Accordingly, Figure 6.26 specifies the order of appearance of 
each node on each diagram.) Gesture, like language, is forced to linearize when 
it reaches its representational limits (cf. Chapter 5, above). 

What is the function of a speaker’s choice of relative ordering in the 
enchronic supply of information? First, as for speech, temporal succession in 
the delivery of informational chunks affords (indeed forces) asymmetries 
in the global structuring of information in discourse. What comes first can be 
assumed to be conceptually active for some period while new pieces of 
information are added to the discourse record (Chafe 1994). A speaker’s 
decision to express p before q may be due to his or her foreseeing that p is 
a prerequisite for comprehending q. This principle is likely to have applied in 
a number of the above examples (e.g. Example 1, Figure 6.26a). Alterna¬ 
tively, a speaker’s decision to express p before q may simply be a reflection of 
his or her having thought of p first. As Efron puts it, one function of co-speech 
gesture is to provide a chart of the course of talk, ‘outlining the logical 
itineraries of the corresponding ideational processes’ (1972/1941: 122). 
Chapter 7, below, presents a detailed description of the sequences summar¬ 
ized above as Examples 2 and 3, detailing speakers’ encounters with technical 
problems in representation arising from not having foreseen the need to 
incorporate certain features into the diagram at a stage when its general 
structure had already been established. As Chapter 7 will show, speakers can 
employ systematic mechanisms for editing gesture diagrams during the 
course of production. 

A second function of choices in ordering the enchronic supply of infor¬ 
mation in gesture sequences is (again) also observed in speech. The temporal 
order of expression of events may directly correspond to the temporal order of 
the occurrence of those events (Flaiman 1985). In Figure 6.26c (Example 4), 
for example, the speaker introduces higher generations before lower, directly 
representing their order of appearance in the world. The order of introduction 
of individuals in Figure 6.26a (Example 1), in contrast, appears to reflect the 
speaker’s path of calculation, linearly from A (self) to B (A’s father), then to 
C (B’s brother), then to D (C’s child). 
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A third intrinsic representational property of hand-gesture sequences arises 
from the status of the human body as a visual and proprioceptive centre for 
anchoring meaningful oppositions. Our expressive signs, whether performed 
by voice or by arms and hands, are projected from a spatiotemporal origo 
(Biihler 1982 [1934], Hanks 1990), a deictic zero for the I/here/now, and a 
grid centre for spatial oppositions including high/low, left/right, and forward/ 
back. This perspective affords an analysis of the semiotic mappings illustrated 
in Figure 6.26. For example, speakers consistently use height not only to mark 
relations between different nodes on their diagrams but also to mark relations 
between those nodes and the speakers themselves. Apart from Figure 6.26b, 
all the examples feature the use of height to distinguish older individuals from 
younger individuals. None of the linguistic items which express these kin 
relations make explicit reference to height (although height is sometimes 
referred to in accompanying speech; cf. Examples 13 and 14, above). In 
Figure 6.26b, the relation of relative age is mapped onto distance away from 
the speaker. When two individuals are of the same age-rank for the purpose of 
what is being said, this is conspicuously represented by mapping them onto 
points at identical height. This is illustrated in Figures 6.26a (FB and F), 6.26e 
(eZ and eB), and 6.26f (the pair eZ and eB and the pair yZ and yB). 

Now consider the use of laterality. In Figure 6.26a, the speaker places two 
siblings - her own father (F) and his brother (FB) - in symmetrically opposed 
positions on each side of her body. The lateral axis is used in this case to 
situate two entities which are of the same kind but in some relevant sense 
different, just as we might make a two-handed laterally symmetrical gesture 
to express a paradigmatic contrast more generally (Kita et al. 2001: 131-134), 
as if weighing up two comparable but distinct entities. Siblings are repeatedly 
distinguished by lateral opposition (Figures 6.26a, b, d), a strategy accentu¬ 
ated in Figure 6.26b, by the representation of lines of collateral descent 
running forward in parallel from their source in two siblings. And when direct 
filiation is represented, in none of the cases examined here is it depicted using 
a lateral opposition in space. In Figures 6.26a and 6.26c, the relation of direct 
descent in kinship is mapped onto a spatially vertical relation. In Figure 
6.26b, it is mapped onto the sagittal axis. Perhaps the reason speakers avoid 
mapping filiation laterally is that, as noted already, a representation anchored 
in the lateral divide across the centre of the body - an archetypal symmetrical 
object - would suggest some near-equivalence or comparability between the 
two referents which might be inappropriate in the context. 

These three properties of gesture diagrams - virtual reality, enchronic 
linearization, and a bodily origo for three-dimensional spatialization - set 
them apart from garden-variety tools for cognition such as light switches, 
dashboards, and balance sheets. We now consider more directly their status as 
cognitive artefacts. 
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6.7 Gestures and gesture diagrams as cognitive artefacts 

Research on cognitive artefacts acknowledges the role of the human body in 
determining affordances of cultural and technological artefacts - e.g. door 
handles should be at about the right height to be comfortably reached by a 
forward-reaching hand when standing (Norman 1988; cf. Wierzbicka 1985). 
But the idea of the body itself as a cognitive artefact has seldom been made 
explicit. Research on gesture has established that speakers can use hand 
movements to spatialize abstract concepts (e.g. McNeill 1992, 2000), to 
assign reference to seemingly empty space (e.g. McNeill et al. 1993), and to 
express information not encoded in accompanying speech (e.g. Goldin- 
Meadow 1999, 2003a). But the specific link to research on cognitive artefacts 
and, in particular, on the special semiotic affordances of gesture diagrams has 
been relatively unexplored (but see Emmorey 2001, Liddell 2003 on sign 
language, Roth 2000, Roth and Lawless 2002a, b, on gesture in educational 
contexts). 

A connection between research on gesture and cognitive artefacts is fruitful 
for a number of reasons. As traditionally described, cognitive artefacts not 
only assist in solving cognitive tasks, they also change the nature of those 
tasks (Norman 1991). Visual representations in the task of communication - 
both for producers and for interpreters - are an important example. Scholars 
like Goody (1977), Donald (1991), and Olson (1994) suggest that certain 
types of enduring external representation have historically transformed the 
way humans think. These developments did not simply involve writing 
down speech. They took advantage of properties of the written medium which 
speech itself could never have afforded. But prior to the profound historical 
developments which writers such as Goody (1977) describe, language had 
already altered the way we think as a species (Noble and Davidson 1996, 
Deacon 1997). And further to this, we must be reminded that language is not 
speech alone (Kendon 1972, 2004, McNeill 1985, 2005). Linguistic utter¬ 
ances routinely take semiotically composite form, combining speech with 
visible bodily behaviour in holistic utterances. Human gesture is far from the 
primitive ‘call system’ that some writers suggest (e.g. Burling 1993). 

There are three main lines of evidence and arguments in support of the 
cognitive artefact claim for co-speech bodily actions in the Lao kinship 
interviews, discussed above: (1) recipient orientation, (2) referential depend¬ 
ency, and (3) semiotic compositeness of moves. Let us consider these in turn. 

Speakers’ diagrammatic gesture sequences are studiously and deliberately 
presented to recipients. As Goodwin (2000a) forcefully contends, ‘partici¬ 
pants don’t produce talk or build action into the air, but instead actively work 
to secure the orientation of a hearer . . . and design the current action and 
utterance in fine detail for the particularities of the current addressee’ (2000a: 
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1499; cf. Bavelas et al. 1992, Ozyiirek 2000). That speakers do this extra 
semiotic work to direct their representational bodily actions to recipients 
suggests that they assume their addressees’ ability to interpret and make use 
of those particular actions for the at-hand task of interpretation. Gestures do 
more than simply make information available to onlookers, since speakers are 
visibly working to make it available by their efforts to orient to addressees 
(Goodwin 2000a). Speakers in the Lao kinship examples orient their bodies 
and their gestures to their interlocutors. They consistently place gestures in 
the ideal location for joint attention. Their deployment of gesture is closely 
coordinated temporally with associated expressions in the accompanying 
speech. They make extensive use of eye gaze both for directing attention to 
the representational structures being established and for checking receipt 
of the information so far supplied. There is evidence that speakers’ gaze 
fixations on their own gestures play an important role in recipient uptake of 
gesturally expressed information: when a speaker looks at his or her own 
gestures, recipients are more likely to show evidence of having taken on 
board the information expressed in those gestures (Gullberg 2003). 

Recipients can accordingly be observed to orient physically to the gestural 
contributions of speakers. An illustration of the way in which multiple 
individuals can physically orient to a single gestural representation comes 
from an interview in which two speakers are describing different kinds of 
fish-trapping gear used in rural Laos (see Chapter 5, above). The topic in the 
section of interest is the lodp4. a horizontal cylinder trap (Claridge et al. 
1997: 27). One way of using this trap is to set up a means of channelling 
flowing water into the trap’s opening so that fish will go down into it and get 
stuck. The younger man on the right of the image in Figure 6.27 is describing 
the placement of the channelling walls which serve this purpose. 

(17) pen3 cangl sii4 dej2 faa3-maaj3 

cop like so fac.news channelling-wall 

‘(They’re) like this, you see, the channelling walls Fig 6 2 7 -’ 

The speaker has his arms and hands placed on the table in front of him as 
an explicit means of illustrating the concept he is trying to convey. His arms 
depict the channelling walls. His splayed hands represent the channel opening 
up again on the downstream side. As he talks, his gaze is fixed on the space 
between his arms, which corresponds to the spot where the loop4 trap would 
be placed. He is making an indexical gesture with his gaze in the absence of a 
third hand. While this ‘channelling walls’ representation differs from the 

9 Here the speaker’s most versatile representational resources, his two arms and hands, are 
occupied. Gaze becomes especially useful here (cf. Chapter 3). See Chapter 7 for a description 
of further techniques for dealing with representational limitations of this kind. 
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Figure 6.27 ‘(They’re) like this, you see, the channelling walls.’ 


above kinship diagrams in directly depicting the shape and spatial layout of 
concrete objects rather than abstract relations, the two types of representation 
are the same in one important respect. Their interpretation involves sustained 
conceptual projection of structure onto an unstructured spatial medium. In 
Figure 6.27, the speaker’s arms are doing the representational work. The table 
provides a backdrop of undifferentiated space, but like the pieces of air in 
which the kin diagrams are inscribed, it inherits representational structure 
from the speech and gesture to which it is compositionally bound. 

It is in this space between the speaker’s arms that the loop4 fish trap is 
placed. This remains implicit at the segment of discourse depicted in Figure 
6.27 , since the current speaker has not yet explicitly mentioned the trap. The 
second speaker now chimes in and makes this point explicit, providing the 
third arm that the first speaker is lacking. The second speaker’s left hand 
comes forward and taps the space on the table between the first speaker’s 
arms. The first speaker has assigned referential correspondence between this 
space and the space in the water where the trap should go (Figure 6.28). 

(18) qaw3 loop4 sajl nii4 
take 16op4 put here 
‘The loop4 is put here Fig 6 2 8-’ 

This is a typical but nevertheless extraordinary case of distributed repre¬ 
sentation and, indeed, of distributed cognition. The two men collaborate in 
physically and cognitively orienting to as well as constituting the diagram as a 
unitary composite representation. The normal situation is for representation to 
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Figure 6.28 ‘The lobp4 is put here.’ 


be distributed across sub-systems within a single speaker’s suite of available 
representational resources, including verbal and constructional linguistic 
categories, prosody, timing, and the myriad of visible signals including bodily 
orientation, gaze, and gestural tools for representing information. Distribution 
of information across these modes of representation lowers the overall load 
on any one of them (Goldin-Meadow 2003a). This becomes especially 
apparent when constraints are imposed on one or other mode of repre¬ 
sentation. When others step in to compensate for those constraints, as shown 
in Figure 6.28, both cognition and representation are distributed across 
individuals. 

The phenomenon of distributed cognition is best known from cases in 
which the relevant representational constraints arise from the presence of a 
technology which operates on a larger scale than a single human being can 
handle (Hutchins 1995, Goodwin 1996). Such constraints do, however, also 
routinely occur at the smaller scale of face-to-face interaction. And when an 
individual’s resources for representation are heavily constrained, the problem 
is naturally dealt with by distributing the component representational tasks 
across interlocutors. This is dramatically visible in Goodwin’s research on 
day-to-day family interaction with Chil, a man with severe nonfluent aphasia 
(Goodwin 2000b, 2003, 2006, Goodwin et al. 2002). Goodwin writes of Chil, 
‘His gestures do not stand alone, but instead count as meaningful actions by 
functioning as components of a distributed process in which he creatively 
makes use of the language of others’ (2000b: 84). This is possible because 
of the public orientation to communicative bodily movements and their 
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meanings. The example illustrated in Figures 6.27 and 6.28 shows clearly the 
sense in which these diagrams are both made public and publicly made for 
the cognitive task of articulating meaning in communicative moves. This 
makes them cognitive artefacts to the extent that they provide the mediating 
artefactual structure that enables distributed cognition (Hutchins and Hazlehurst 
1995). 

A second main source of evidence for regarding the communicative body 
as a cognitive artefact comes from cases in which speakers oblige addressees 
to rely on the virtual diagram for successful interpretation of the accom¬ 
panying spoken utterance. This is most notable when the linguistic code 
features symbolic indexical expressions, which depend on something external 
to the expression itself for their interpretation (see Part I, this volume). The 
simplest type of example is the use of the body as a measure. Figures 6.29a-b 
each show a speaker drawing attention to a part of his body (with gaze fixed 
on the relevant part) to exemplify some feature of what he is saying. 

In these examples, the speaker is treating a part of his body like an object 
linked to speech by indexical signals. But in the kinship-gesture diagrams, by 
contrast, the body is the pointer, not the thing pointed at. The structure of the 
target ‘object’ itself is manifest in empty space. There are multiple cases in 
the Lao kinship examples, above, in which speakers use indexical elements to 
refer to points in space whose reference had previously been established 
but which have been temporarily abandoned and unattended (e.g. Examples 3 
in section 6 . 5 . 3 , above, and 8 in section 6 . 5 . 8 , above). In these cases, there is no 
perceptual evidence available to participants of any link between signiher and 
signified. The only way to recover reference is to have maintained a 



Figure 6.29a Speaker (centre) showing the size of a species of fish with 
indexical reference to his little finger. 
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Figure 6.29b Speaker (left) showing the length of a species of fish, 
with reference to a point along his left arm (as indicated by the right 
hand gesture). 


conceptually accessible representation of the set of relations established in the 
(invisible!) diagram. That this is actually the case is supported by partici¬ 
pants’ evident assumption that it is the case in certain sequences in which 
speakers oblige their recipients to consult the virtual diagrams for interpret¬ 
ation of their utterances. None of these speakers act as if they had any trouble 
or expected their addressees to have any trouble in keeping track of reference. 
This referential dependence on gesture diagrams reveals their role as cogni¬ 
tive artefacts - externally anchored representations which figure critically in 
the cognitive maintenance of, and operation upon, information. 

A third basis for maintaining that the body is a cognitive artefact is an 
outcome of the fact that communicative bodily movements occur as elements 
of composite utterances. Cognitive artefacts are devices which semiotically 
facilitate tasks including the solving of mathematical problems, the derivation 
of logical inferences, the opening of doors, the operation of video cassette 
recorders, and so on (Norman 1988). If, in the course of solving a problem, a 
person carries out some operations on perceptible structures and these 
operations are unequivocally part of the attempt to solve that problem, then 
those perceptible structures are cognitive artefacts - in Norman’s terms, 
devices ‘designed to maintain, display, or operate upon information in order 
to serve a representational function’. Speech is a cognitive artefact in this 
sense. Now, if speech occurs within composite utterances in which it supports 
gesture and is supported by it (Hutchins and Palen 1993: 38), then gestures 
are cognitive artefacts for the same reason that speech is. This does not mean 
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that just any visually accessible bodily movement made during speech is a 
cognitive artefact. What counts is determined by people’s differential atten¬ 
tion to bodily movements with respect to their interpretation of the tasks a 
speaker is engaged in (Kendon 1978, Goodwin 1986). 

People are seldom in doubt as to whether a particular hand movement is 
intended to be part of an accompanying utterance (e.g. pointing or making an 
iconic gesture) or has nothing to do with it (e.g. scratching one’s nose). I 
investigated this in follow-up interviews conducted in Laos in which I 
showed the kinship interviews to a number of Lao speakers and discussed 
with them the gesture-diagram sequences. Without exception, viewers iden¬ 
tified the diagramming hand movements as being part of what the speaker 
was saying (Kendon 2004). A typical description of the gestures was 
‘informing signals’ ( sanfiaa2 bongl bodk.5). One consultant explained that 
the speakers in these examples were ‘not just speaking with the mouth’ (bdol 
phiang2 teel vaw4 kap2 paak5). It is clearly recognizable that speakers are 
mobilizing everything at their disposal in order to solve a cognitive and rep¬ 
resentational problem. They are working to make sure that their performance is 
attended to and understood by their addressees. And their bodily movements, 
specifically their hand movements, are recognized by viewers as part of what 
they are saying. Saying things is not only, or even primarily, a linguistic 
activity, but a process of constructing moves out of composite resources. 

Both speech and hand movements in these sequences are uncontroversially 
taken by observers to be part of the speaker’s efforts to solve the problem of 
articulation for comprehension. This is the third sense in which hand gestures 
and other communicative bodily movements are cognitive artefacts: they 
function recognizably as tools for expression of what a person is saying 
and are thereby, again, serving as externally anchored representations 
which figure critically in the cognitive maintenance of and operation upon 
information. 

6.8 Representational determinism 

We currently lack much sense of the extent of cultural variation in spatial 
representation of abstract relations in kinship. Nor do we know much about 
culture-specific conventions of the use of hand gestures and other bodily 
movements in the spatial representation of abstract ideas (but cf. Efron 1972 
[1941], Calbris 1990, Wilkins 1997, Kita etal. 2001, inter alia). There is much 
at stake if patterns turn out to be significantly different across ethnographic 
settings. Zhang (1997: 213) proposes a representational determinism based on 
the observation that ‘different representations of a common abstract structure 
can cause dramatically different cognitive behaviors’ (cf. Norman 1991: 34, 
Wilkins 2002). Recent neo-Whorfian approaches to the language-cognition 
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interface (Lucy 1992a, b, Gumperz and Levinson 1996, Lee 1996, Bowerman 
and Levinson 2001, Levinson 2003, Gentner and Goldin-Meadow 2003) 
suggest ways in which this broader notion of representational determinism 
(or representational relativity principle) could be rigorously investigated. 
Effects may be expected not only in the cognitive behaviour of the person 
producing the representation but also in that of the person perceiving and 
interpreting it. In all but one of the different spatial mappings of sibling 
relations in the examples summarized in Figure 6.26, for example, siblings 
are separated laterally. The exception is Figure 6.26g (Example 8, section 
6.5.8, above), where the issue at hand is not collateral lineage or equivalent 
status of siblings but the relative age of the two siblings concerned (the 
speaker’s wife and her sister). When relative age is the only thing that matters 
in a relationship being represented, it becomes possible to use height alone as 
a basis for differentiation in spatial mapping. This difference in representation 
arises in the performance of a single speaker. What if distinctions like this 
were to define the habitual behaviour of a whole cultural group? Kita et al. 
(2001) document a striking difference in the use of gesture space in a com¬ 
parison of hand gesture in narrative by individuals from two Mayan cultures, 
Mopan in Belize and Yucatec in Mexico. They write: ‘For Yucatec Mayans, 
but not for Mopan Mayans, conceptually distinct entities can be located at 
different points along the projected lateral axis. Consequently, the “shape” of 
abstract thought is different in the two cultures: time flows and a plot 
develops along different axes, and contrasted entities are localized differ¬ 
ently’ (Kita et al. 2001: 137; cf. also Nunez and Sweetser 2006). Such studies 
suggest directions for the empirical ethnography of gesture and its cognitive 
implications. 

6.9 Concluding remark 

Bouquet (1996: 62) asks about ‘the fate of the genealogical diagram’ in 
kinship research. I have tried to sketch some issues that I think deserve to be 
on the agenda. The modern anthropological study of kinship is a pursuit of the 
domesticated mind (Goody 1977). A graphic representation like a scientific 
kinship diagram is a tool for thinking, ‘a facilitating device’ (e.g. Goody 
1977: 109; cf. Norman 1991: 17, Hutchins 1995, Clark 2002). So, too, are the 
wealth of other types of perceptually accessible representation, not all of 
which endure the way print does. This chapter has investigated one genre of 
genealogical diagram which has no intrinsic or necessary relation to con¬ 
ventions of literate culture. It comes in the form of fleeting, evanescent 
sketches which speakers produce online using co-speech hand gestures. How 
much do we know about the visual representation of abstract kinship 
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relationships in societies whose members are not (diagram-)literate? What is 
the cognitive status of the ethnogenealogical diagram? 

For daily puzzles of expressing meaning, the body is an abacus, a sextant, a 
pencil and paper. Hand gestures, and the human body more generally, afford 
the special cognitive advantages claimed to inhere in the enduring visuos- 
patial modalities of iconography, semasiography, and print. As Hutchins and 
Hazlehurst (1995: 64) remind us, ‘no individual can influence the internal 
processing of another except by putting mediating artifactual structure in the 
environment of the other’. The requirement to externalize ideas may be what 
is behind our propensity to use space in thinking wherever we can (witness 
the ubiquity of spatial metaphor in language). Even without visual diagrams, 
we are still using ‘internal imaging processes’ in order to access the infer¬ 
ential affordances of visuospatial representation (Larkin and Simon 1987: 
92). Larkin and Simon (1987: 97) speculate that ‘mental images play a role in 
problem solving quite analogous to the role played by external diagrams (and 
that this role is also played in the two memories, internal and external, in 
concert)’. Is the task of verbalization a matter of constructing a linear version 
of our two- and three-dimensional thoughts? Or, in producing gestures, are we 
transforming our one-dimensional thoughts by giving them visuospatial 
properties? Larkin and Simon (1987: 72) describe what happens when they 
give their experimental subjects a complex physics problem: ‘Everyone 
we’ve observed reaches for pencil and paper, and draws a sketch of the 
situation.’ Ordinary people trying to communicate their thoughts do the same, 
not reaching for pencil and paper but sketching with bare hands in mid-air. As 
Efron wrote in his classic work Gesture, race, and culture, gestural behaviour 
during speech is ‘an intrinsic part of the thinking process’ (1972/1941: 105). 
Gestures provide a primordial sketchpad for organizing thoughts and 
displaying them to others, a technology of both the intellect and the body, that 
supreme tool kit for overcoming our lack of telepathy. 

Being context-bound and evanescent, sequences of gestures do not allow 
the ‘reflection’ that Goody (1977: 109) has identified as such a special 
affordance of written language and its relatives, but the case for a unique 
influence of representations in the printed modality may have been over¬ 
stated. Oestermeier and Hesse show that with diagrammatic or graphical 
externalization, we can ‘transform abstract relationships into visible spatial 
ones, and thereby inspect and control argumentative and causal relationships’ 
(Oestermeier and Hesse 2000: 81). But they claim in addition that we can 
'thereby inspect and control argumentative and causal relationships in a way 
completely unknown to illiterate societies’ (ibid., emphasis added). The 
Lao data discussed here show that hand gestures can and do transform 
abstract relationships into visible spatial ones and, indeed, allow us to thereby 
inspect and control argumentative and causal relationships. Members of all 
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societies, literate or not, make hand gestures while they speak. Do they all 
produce the kinds of diagrams these Lao speakers produce when talking about 
kinship? The kinship domain is just one among many which will yield fertile 
data in exploration of this little-charted territory: the body as cognitive 
artefact. 


7 Editing 


A wave is not an individual except for the man who regards it and sees it 
advancing toward him. 

Maurice Merleau-Ponty, 1942 

This chapter zeroes in further on the elaborate enchronic structure of com¬ 
posite utterances in sequence, tracking the consequences of their uncanny 
persistence and coherence. We here highlight their extraordinary robustness 
and flexibility. We shall consider two examples in detail, from informal 
interviews about kinship and kin terminology, discussed already in Chapter 6. 
The diagrams not only display spatial integrity and temporal persistence but 
also may be adjusted, revised, or edited online, as the need arises. There are at 
least three reasons why speakers who create gesture diagrams or models may 
find themselves in need of making some revision. First, they may make errors 
in representation (e.g. I may have forgotten some component or I may have the 
proportions wrong and find myself now unable to fit some part of the structure 
in). Second, they may reach the physical limitations of gesture space, placing 
some part of their diagram at the extreme of arm’s reach, only to find that the 
next part of their developing diagram needs to be placed even farther out 
(or, indeed, finding that some part of the diagram needs to be placed closer to 
their body than they have allowed space for). Third, the semiotic motivation for 
the structural configuration of the diagram may change as the diagram develops. 
In a purely iconic diagram, this may be due to a change in perspective (e.g. from 
diagrammatic to viewer perspective; Emmorey 2001), while in a diagram that 
uses space metaphorically in depicting some non-spatial structure, the nature of 
the metaphorical mapping (e.g. whether only relative height carries a meaning 
or whether laterality becomes significant) may change as the interaction 
unfolds. Each of these motivations for adjustment or revision of a gesture 
diagram is exemplified in the data discussed in this chapter. 

7.1 Example 1 - marriage between cousins 

As discussed in Chapter 6, Lao speakers report that marriage between second 
cousins is regarded as generally permissible, whereas marriage between first 
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Figure 7.1 Lao speakers’ reported attitudes to marriage among cousins. 


cousins is regarded as permissible only under certain conditions (specifically, 
when the parent of the groom is the older sibling - not the younger sibling - 
of the parent of the bride) (Figure 7.1). 

The speaker in this example (Mr Phouthong) wants to explain that it is 
generally permissible for second cousins to marry, but not for first cousins (as 
illustrated in Figure 7.1). He constructs a hypothetical scenario in which he 
and the man seated to his right (Mr Naak) are brothers, and they both have 
children (who are first cousins to each other), and these children have children 
in turn (who are second cousins to each other). Mr Phouthong is now con¬ 
cerned with depicting relations between himself and his hypothetical brother, 
their hypothetical children, and their hypothetical children’s hypothetical 
children. Having invited his addressees to suppose that he is the younger 
brother of Mr Naak, he begins as in (1). 

(1) [khddj5] qaw3 [mia2] mii2 [luuk4] qodk5 maa2 

Isg.p take wife there.is child exit come 

4 [I]Fig. 7.2a take a [wife] Fig . 7 . 2b , and we have a [child] Fig . 7 . 2c .’ 

With his dominant (right) hand, the speaker makes three deictic gesture 
strokes, each coinciding with the verbal articulation of its intended referent 
(T, ‘wife’, and ‘child’, respectively). These three gestures are made with 
relaxed, slightly curled B-hand (a hand shape in which the palm is open and 
flat, with fingers not spaced apart; McNeill 1992: 87-88), each gesture 
slightly contralateral to the speaker’s front left, the first slightly to the side 
with bent arm (as shown in Figure 7.2a), the second straightened to be more 
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Figure 7.2 (a) ‘I. . (b) . . take a wife . . (c) . . and we have a child’. 

central but tilted slightly downward (Figure 7.2b), and the third raised and 
fully extended to the front (Figure 7.2c). 

With this series of abstract pointing gestures, the speaker has drawn a line 
of descent, emanating straight out from his own body, pointing forward and 
slightly to his left. 

Next, he turns his attention and gaze to Mr Naak and almost exactly repeats 
the previous move, but now with reference to Mr Naak, his older brother. 

(2) la0 qaj0-[naak4] qaw3 [mia2] mii2 [luuk4] qook5 mcia2 
prf eB-N. take wife there.is child exit come 

‘[Naak] Pig 73a takes a [wife] Fig 73b , and they have a [child] Fig 7 3c .’ 

The three gesture strokes marked by square brackets in Example (2) are 
illustrated in Figures 7.3a, 7.3b, and 7.3c, respectively. 

Two things can be noted. First, the speaker’s hand shape in Figures 7.2a-7.3c 
remains more or less the same - a relaxed, slightly curled B-hand. Second, 
the speaker accompanies his abstract pointing gestures with eye gaze, 
reinforcing the deictic function of the gestures. Gazing at a manually 
indicated chunk of space puts extra attentional focus on it as a conversa¬ 
tional referent, doubling the baptismal indexicality (Haviland 2000: 20). 
Here the speaker is not gazing at his gesture, but farther away, so that the 
relevant chunk of space is located at the point of intersection of the vectors 
of his gaze and pointing gesture. 


This is how reference-activated chunks of space can be set at distances away from the body, 
which would be impossible with only a single vector. It also shows how a token space can be set 
up outside the proximal gesture space {pace Liddell 1995: 33). 
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Figure 7.3 (a) ‘[Naak] . . (b) . . takes a [wife] . . (c) . . and they 

have a [child]’. 



Figure 7.4 Diagram of two brothers and their respective children. 


The speaker has now set up two parallel lines of descent, emanating forward 
and away from himself and his brother, respectively, on a more or less flat 
plane. The important nodes on the lines of descent at this moment are the two 
brothers and their respective children. The children are denoted by the ges¬ 
tures shown in Figures 7.2c and 7.3c, both of which involve the right arm fully 
outstretched. The current state of Mr Phouthong’s diagram can be depicted as 
in Figure 7.4 (in which the two smaller white circles represent the speaker and 
his hypothetical brother, the two larger circles depict their respective children, 
and the connecting white lines represent the father-son relationship). 
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Figure 7.5 (a) ‘If [Naak’s child] is a male . . (b) . and if [my child] is a 

female, then they can marry’. 


The speaker now explains that the two children can marry only if his own 
child (i.e. the child of the younger of the two siblings) is the bride, not the 
groom. As he mentions the respective children, he points (with index finger 
and gaze) to the chunks of space that have just been set up to refer to these 
referents (i.e. the larger white circles in Figure 7.4). These two finger-and- 
gaze pointing gestures are illustrated in Figures 7.5a and 7.5b. 

(3) khan2 [luuk4 qaj0-naak4] han0 pen3 phu0-saaj2 

if child eB-N. tpc.dist be CT.HUM-male 

khan2 [luuk4 khdoj5] pen3 phu0-ning2 ni0 meenl qaw3 

if child Isg.p be CT.HUM-female tpc be marry 

daj4 
can 

‘If [Naak’s child]|. ig 75a is a male and if [my child] Fig 75b is a female, 
then they can marry.’ 

The hand shape is now an index-finger pointing gesture (relaxed G-hand, a 
hand shape in which the index finger is sticking out straight and all other 
fingers are curled over; McNeill 1992: 87-88), and, once again, gaze is 
aligned with these pointing gestures, such that looking and pointing are 
directed to the same space. 
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Figure 7.6 (a) Hand relaxed in lap, prior to speaking; (b) ‘So, now to 
[calculate] the further connections.’ 


So far this is a typical use of abstract pointing to activate chunks of space 
with referential association to specific referents. Here, the speaker has set up 
no less than four such chunks (see Figure 7.4), and his deictic gestures in 
Figures 7.5a and 7.5b (accompanied by the speech in (3)) demonstrate that the 
overall structure has cohesion and temporal persistence. That is, having set up 
a node referring to his own child in Figure 7.2c, and having subsequently 
made gestures to more distant locations, he is able to point back to the same 
chunk of space in Figure 7.5b (more than seven seconds later). 

Now, in order to continue his hypothetical outline, the speaker wants to 
bring the next generation of the family tree into the discussion, namely the 
children of the two cousins he has just established. He begins with hands 
relaxed in his lap, as illustrated in Figure 7.6a. 

He begins the next phase of his explanation with a metanarrative comment, 
explicitly announcing that he will now move on with his calculations. 

(4) leew4 la0 [napl-thuu3] to0-todl paj3 bacit5-ni0 

finish prf calculate rdp. A-connect go thzr 

‘So, now to [calculate]|. ig 7 6b the further connections.’ 
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Figure 7.7 (a) First generation of descent from speaker and speaker’s 
brother; (b) First and second generations of descent from speaker and 
speaker’s brother. 


The gesture accompanying this comment is a simultaneous raising of the two 
hands followed by straightening of the elbows until the arms are forward and 
outstretched (Figure 7.6b). He is representing the two children of the first 
generation (first introduced in Figures 7.2c and 7.3c and marked as large 
white circles in Figure 7.4), one on either side. 

Here the speaker encounters a representational problem. He has so far 
created a diagram depicting the first generation below himself and his brother. 
This is shown in Figure 7.4 and more abstractly in Figure 7.7a. His problem 
now is to add to this diagram the next generation - that is, the children of his 
own children as well as the children of his brother’s children. He needs to 
extend the present diagram so as to produce Figure 7.7b. 

Given the speaker’s current physical orientation and the logic of his 
developing diagram, he is unable to proceed without making adjustments. His 
fully outstretched arms (shown in Figure 7.6b) indicate the first set of chil¬ 
dren. The diagram is motivated by a metaphor that maps generations of 
descent onto steps forward and away, and since his arms are already fully 
outstretched, he is lacking the necessary forward reach to represent the next 
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Figure 7.8 Mapping of speaker’s gesture (Figure 7.6) onto diagram of first 
generation of descent (Figure 7.7a). 


generation. This situation is depicted in Figure 7.8, a schematic representation 
of Mr Phouthong’s physical relationship to the diagram he is working on, as it 
is at the stage depicted in Figure 7.6b and Figure 7.7a. 

The speaker solves this problem with a combination of two devices. 
Beginning from the position shown in Figure 7.8, he experiences dis- 
fluency, as he slightly bends his elbows and brings his dominant (right) 
hand forward and across with his left hand held in space, relaxing only 
slightly. 

(5) [Iang3-cacik5] . . . 


after 


‘[After] F i g . 7 . 9 a ... (1.8s)’ 

Next, Mr Phouthong performs a hold-and-drag move with his left hand, 
bringing the first-generation chunk of space, anchored to his left hand, closer in 
towards his own body. This action has already begun in Figure 7.9a and is 
finished by the time the speaker mentions the third generation. By Figure 7.9c, 
the speaker’s left hand is now resting on his knee. At the same time, he moves 
his torso forward (compare Figures 7.9a, 7.9b, and 7.9c), increasing his out¬ 
ward reach into space. When he moves forward, the diagram does not auto¬ 
matically move with him, despite the fact that it was first established in relation 
to his torso position. This is visible in that the speaker appears to be physically 
leaning forward and over the diagram. Once established, the diagram maintains 
more or less stable coordinates in absolute space. By the time Mr Phouthong 
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Figure 7.9 (a) ‘[After] . . . (1.8s)’; (b) ‘I take a wife and a child. [My child] 
takes a wife . ..’; (c) ‘. . . and has [a child] too’. 


makes explicit reference to his grandchild in the diagram, his body is far 
forward and his right arm is once again fully outstretched (Figure 7.9c). 

(6) khboj5 qaw3 mia.2 mii2 luuk4 - [luuk4 khooj5] ka0-phat0 

Isg.p take wife have child child Isg.p t.lnk-contr 

paj0 qaw3 mia2 qiik5 phat0 mii2 [luuk4] qiik5 noql 
go take wife more contr have child more qplr.agree 

‘I take a wife and have a child. [My child] Fig 7 9b takes a wife and has [a 
child] F i g . 7 9 C too.’ 

This second move can be illustrated more schematically as in Figure 7.10 
(as a second step from Figure 7.8, showing the transition from Figure 7.7a to 
Figure 7.7b). 

The adjustments that the speaker has made to his own side of the diagram 
have resulted in there being now not one but two chunks of space positioned 
in a line on the sagittal axis, standing for the two descending generations, 
respectively. He now explicitly creates the same adjustment on Mr Naak’s 
side of the diagram, but assuming a symmetry to the diagram, he no longer 
needs to hold the first generation chunk of space and drag it closer in to Mr 
Naak’s body. He merely uses abstract pointing gestures to create the relevant 
two distinct chunks of space referring to the further generations. Mr Phouthong 
almost exactly repeats the structure of what he said in Example (6), only now 
referring to Mr Naak. 
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Figure 7.10 Mapping of speaker’s sequence of gestures (Figures 7.9a and 
7.9b) onto partial diagram of first and second generations of descent 
(cf. Figure 7.7b). 


qaj0-naak4 

qaw3 

mia2 

mii2 

[luuk.4] - 

luuk4 qaj0-naak4 

eB-N. 

take 

wife 

have 

child 

child eB-N. 

han0 

phat0 

qaw3 

mia2 

phat0 

mii2 [luuk4] qiik5 

TPC.DIST 

CONTR 

take 

wife 

CONTR 

have child more 

‘Naak takes 

a wife and has [a child] Fig 7 lla . 

Naak’s child takes a wife 


and has [a child] Fig 7 ]lb too.’ 


The speaker is now leaning visibly farther forward than he was in the 
earlier sequence shown in Figures 7.3a, 7.3b, and 7.3c, increasing his reach 
into gesture space. Although these chunks of space are abstract referents, or in 
Liddell’s terminology token spaces, they are located not in the immediate 
gesture space, but beyond it {pace Liddell 1995: 33). Mr Phouthong has now 
created a virtual diagram of the form shown in Figure 7.12. (In this diagram, 
(N4J-) and (PJJ.) represent the viewpoints of Mr Naak and Mr Phouthong from 
where they are sitting, boldface letters refer to nodes on the diagram (N = 
Mr Naak, P = Mr Phouthong), and subscript numbers refer to generations of 
the men’s children.) 

The gesture diagram itself is different from Figure 7.12 in one important 
way, namely that whereas the artefactual signifying material in Figure 7.12 is 
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Figure 7.11 (a) ‘Naak takes a wife and has [a child], Naak’s child takes a 
wife . . (b) . . and has [a child] too’. 


(n-LL) (pH) 

N P 

I I 

N, -- P, 

I I 

N 2 -- P 2 


Figure 7.12 Graphic depiction of a gesture diagram representing first 
and second generations of descent from speaker and speaker’s brother 
(cf. Figure 7.7b, Figure 7.13). 

ink on the page, there is no artefactual signifying material corresponding to 
the gesture diagram illustrated in Figures 7.2a-7.11b. The hand is a visible 
artefactual signifier, but it is not the diagram. The hand is not analogous in 
this case to ink on the page, but to the pen that inscribes it. Further, when the 
hand does signify in a manner analogous to ink on paper (e.g. when serving a 
direct modelling function; cf. Chapter 5. above), it does so only evanescently. 
Unlike ink on paper, it does not endure, and the diagram thus has an 
inescapable temporality. Although the diagram is wholly in the mind of the 
interlocutors involved, as a structured set of semiotic associations between 
chunks of space and conceived referents, it nevertheless has structural 
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Figure 7.13 Diagram of two brothers and their respective children and 
grandchildren, focusing on relations between cousins, and between 
second cousins. 


integrity and temporal persistence. Figure 7.13 offers an illustration of the 
diagram as it would be projected by the interlocutors in the actual space. 

Now that Mr Phouthong has established this structure, he can continue his 
exposition while free to indicate the various nodes with spatially oriented 
deictic gestures as he makes reference to different individuals concerned. 

He now states that marriage between second cousins (i.e. between N2 and 
P2 in Figure 7.12) is permissible. Throughout the utterance his arms are 
outstretched, index fingers deictically referring to the two grandchildren, 
while his hands are panning repeatedly, outward to the sides (Figure 7.14a) 
and inward to the centre (Figure 7.14b) in a representation of their coming 
together in marriage. The hands move as if tracing back and forth along the 
dotted line running between the two largest white dots in Figure 7.13. The 
gesture overlaps fully with the utterance: 

(8) qaw3 kan3 baat5-ni0 phuak4 nan4 na0 - 

take coll thzr group dem.nonprox tpc.periph 

juul phun4 khaw3 cangl qaw3 kan3 daj4 beep5 man2 

be.at dem.far 3pl.b thus take coll can like 3.b 

kaj3 dee4 
far FAC.FILLIN 

‘(They) get married, those ones - being yonder, they can marry, since 
it’s far.’ 

It is probably impossible to say whether this gesture employs tracing (in 
which a line between N2 and P2 is drawn - cf. Figure 7.13 - representing the 
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Figure 7.14 (a) ‘(They) get married, those ones . . (b) . . being yonder, 

they can marry, since it’s far’. 


link between them) or an analogic enactment (of the event of their coming 
together). In either case, however, both the tracing and the enactment are 
played out at a distance, beyond the gesture space, projected by the pointing 
index fingers. This can be seen by the fact that the speaker’s eye gaze appears 
not to be on his fingertips but at points in the distance. 

Next, Mr Phouthong remarks that the marriage of first cousins is not pre¬ 
ferred. In doing so, he draws his hands in closer to his body, bending his 
elbows and angling the hands to point down (onto the flat plane of the gesture 
diagram), deictically referring now to N1 and PI in Figure 7.13. The greater 
proximity of these two nodes is reinforced by his gaze behaviour. Rather than 
gazing out beyond where his hands are (as he does in Figures 7.14a and 
7.14b), he now looks down onto his hands, first at N1 (Mr Naak’s child), then 
at PI (his own child), as shown in Figures 7.15a and 7.15b, respectively. 
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Figure 7.15 (a) ‘[If] they're close [together] . . (b) . . like so, they don’t 

allow them to marry’. 


In both Examples (8) and (9) the speaker uses a spatial metaphor in speech 
as well as gesture, using terms for spatial distance (i.e. ‘far’ and ‘close’) to 
express kinship relations. 

Next, Mr Phouthong is able to exploit the presence of the diagram for 
further comment on the use of the kinship term laan3 ‘grandchild, nephew, 
niece, cousin via parent’s younger sibling’ (see Chapter 6). He first refers 
back to the two grandchildren. 

(10) khan2 vaal - sommutl vaal [pen3 laan3] ni0 . . . 

if comp suppose comp be laan3 tpc 

‘If - suppose they [are laan3] Plg , 7 . 16 a ■ ■ •’ 

Earlier in the conversation, the term lacin.3 had already been defined as ‘the 
child of one’s own child’, and in Figure 7.16a Mr Phouthong is referring by 
his gesture to the two grandchildren who would be referred to as laan3 in 
this sense by both men (i.e. N2 and P2 in Figure 7.13). His hands are fully 
outstretched, pointing well forward. Mr Phouthong now goes on to add that 
the two men would also each use the term Iaan3 to refer to the child of the 
other (i.e. to the child of one’s own brother). 

(11) [khdoj5] hddng4 [luuk4] qaj0-naak4 
Isg.p call child eB-N. 

ka0 nang2 pen3 Iaan3 juu2 

t.lnk still be laan3 fac.weak 

‘[I] Fi£ , 7 . 16 b still call Naak’s [children] Fig 7 i 6c laan3, nevertheless’. 
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Figure 7.16 (a) ‘If - suppose the [are Iaan3] . . .’; (b) ‘[I] still call . . 
(c) . . Naak’s [children] Iaan3, nevertheless’. 



Figure 7.17 (a) ‘(and) [Naak] calls . . (b) ‘. . . [my children] laan3, too’. 


In making this utterance, he first index-finger-points to his own chest 
(referring to T, Figure 7.16b), and second to Naak’s child, with index-finger- 
point and gaze directed at the node N1 of Figure 7.13 (as illustrated in 
Figure 7.16c). 

Following this, he states the converse, pointing first to N (Figure 7.17a) and 
second to PI (Figure 7.17b) on his diagram (cf. Figure 7.13). 
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(12) [qaj0-naak4] hobng4 [luuk.4 khooj5] ka0 pen3 laan3 khuu2 

eB-N. call child Isg.p t.lnk be laan3 like 

kan3 
COLL 

‘(and) [Naak] Fig 7 17a calls [my children] Fig 7 17 b laan3, too.’ 

The pointing gesture shown in Figure 7.17b indicates the node PI. Greater 
laterality and downwardness in angle of the outstretched-arm index-finger 
pointing gesture indicates that the node is closer to the speaker’s body. In 
addition, the speaker’s fixation of gaze on the point, looking at the relevant 
chunk of space as if he were looking at a thing, puts greater focus on it as an 
indexically created referent. 


7.2 Discussion of example 1 

In this example, the speaker utilizes not only his own gesture space, but also the 
gesture space of his interlocutor, borrowing it for the purpose of his exposition. 
Unlike the illustrations in Figures 7.1 and 7.12, Mr Phouthong’s diagram relies 
on the mental projection of his interlocutor for it to work, indeed for it to exist. 
Ink-on-paper illustrations also require a cognitive contribution in order for 
them to signify, but in the case of the gesture diagram no physically discrete 
signifier need persist. Mr Phouthong makes heavy use of abstract pointing 
gestures, coordinated closely with speech and gaze, to activate distinct chunks 
of space, assigning each one reference to a distinct but related idea, and the 
virtual structure he creates remains in place for some time. The diagram has 
spatial cohesion and temporal persistence, especially clear in that points on it 
become referents for later deictic gestures. The speaker successfully spatializes 
and makes visually accessible an inherently non-spatial and invisible structure. 

Because the production of gesture diagrams is an enchronic, multi-move 
process with a necessarily temporal dimension, there is always the possibility 
of running into problems in construction of the diagram. The above example 
illustrates one such case, and we have observed one speaker’s techniques for 
overcoming the problem of having painted himself into a corner. The moment 
when Mr Phouthong has difficulties in Example 1 is illustrated in Figures 
7.6b-7.9c (and accompanying Examples (5) and (6)). He has run out of 
gesture space and has not foreseen the constraints that his diagram presents. 
His initial move of setting up chunk-of-space reference points for the first 
generation (the two first cousins) with full arm extension to the front results in 
a problem when it comes time to add the next generation out. He has no more 
forward extension physically available (cf. Figure 7.8). He needs to spatially 
differentiate his already established first set of children from the next gen¬ 
eration, and this means bringing in the former, closer to himself, and 
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establishing the latter in a space further out (cf. Figure 7.10). He achieves 
both by combining the following three editing techniques: 

(i) hold-and-drag 

hold a reference-activated chunk of space and drag it to a preferred location 
in the gesture space (in this case, closer to the body; Figures 7.6b-7.10); 

(ii) hold-and-work-with-free-hand 

hold a reference-activated chunk of space while the free hand works on an 
extension or redesign of some part of the diagram (Figures 7.6b-7.10); 

(iii) move-body-into-new-space 

move the body (in any direction), allowing the hands to reach into new 
space not hitherto accessible (compare Figures 7.9a and 7.9b); mean¬ 
while, the diagram maintains absolute spatial coordinates and does not 
shift with the movement of the speaker’s body. 

This completes the description of Example 1. Our next example concerns kin 
terminology used between siblings. 

7.3 Example 2 - use of kin terms between siblings 

In this example, Mr Naak is discussing the meaning of the two terms qaaj4 
‘older brother’ and nddng4 ‘younger brother’. He will eventually depict a 
structure along the lines of Figure 7.18. 

I will henceforth use Bl, B2, B3, and B4 to refer to these individuals. The 
speaker is B2. 

The speaker states that he himself has one older brother, for whom he uses 
the term qaaj4 ‘older brother’. When asked to define the term qaaj4, he first 
states that the term refers to ‘a male who is born before (you)’. This definition 
is too broad (e.g. it would be true for phddl ‘father’), and so he then sets out 



Figure 7.18 Schematic diagram of the relationship between four brothers, 
numbered 1 to 4 in order of birth. 
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Figure 7.19 (a) ‘(I) mean that it’s the [father] . . (b) . . of [me] . . 

(c) ‘This one here - is the one who brings about the creation - is the 
one who brings about the [creation] (of) the . . (d) . . this [qaaj4\ 

(the oldest brother)’. 


to differentiate his father from his older brother. He first sets up with his gesture 
and gaze a reference point for his father, index-finger pointing to a space in 
the lower portion of gesture space immediately in front (Figure 7.19a). Second, 
he points to himself by turning his index-finger point slightly back in toward 
his body (Figure 7.19b). 

(13) maaj3-khuam2 vacil meenl [phddl] khodng3 [haw2] nip 

mean comp be father of I.fa tpc 

‘(I) mean that it’s the [father] F i g 7.i 9a of [me] F i g 7.1% . . 

The gesture referring to ‘father’ (Figure 7.19a) is reinforced by gaze toward 
the referent chunk of space. Mr Naak immediately continues, with ‘father’ as 
topic, introducing the first son of the father (i.e. the speaker’s older brother B1). 

(14) phup-nii4 nip - pen3 phuu5 haj5 kamneet5 - pen3 phuu5 

mc.hum-dem tpc be person give be.born be person 

haj5 [kamneet5] phup - phup [qacij4] nip keet5 maa2 

give be.born ct.hum ct.hum qaaj4 tpc born come 

‘This one here - is the one who brings about the creation - is the one 
who brings about the [creation] Fig 7 19c (of) the - this [qaaj4] Pig 7 19d 
(the oldest brother).’ 

The gestures of Mr Naak’s right hand are complex, and here I note just two 
clear points in the sequence, marked with square brackets in (14). First, a 
metaphoric/deictic gesture corresponds to the father’s bringing about 
the creation of the first son, with downward-pointing basket hand depicting 
creation, as Figure 7.19c. Second, a clear index-finger pointing gesture (Figure 
7.19d) activates a chunk of space low in the speaker’s gesture space, directly in 
front, as a reference point for the first-born son (the speaker’s older brother). 
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Figure 7.20 Diagram of a father and son. 


The move illustrated in Figures 7.19c and 7.19d metaphorically maps 
descent from father to son onto a vertical plane. This is in contrast to the 
horizontal away-going mapping selected by Mr Phouthong in Example 1, 
above. It can be illustrated as in Figure 7.20, with white circles representing 
the father (Fa) above, and the son (Bl) below, with a vertical white line 
between them indicating their relationship. 

Throughout the rest of this example, however, Mr Naak is no longer 
concerned with the relation between father and son and does not mention the 
father again. From this point, he is concerned exclusively with the relation 
between siblings. In particular, he wants to explain that the qaaj4-nddng4 
‘older brother-younger sibling’ relationship is non-reciprocal. Thus, Mr Naak 
calls his older brother qaaj4 ‘older brother’, whereas he is called nddng4 
‘younger sibling’ in return. In the next part of the sequence, Mr Naak 
reiterates a point he has already made, namely that the first-born male is the 
qaaj4 ‘older brother’ to all others, and as he finishes this statement, he uses a 
thumb-and-forefinger-touching gesture, pointing up (shown in Figure 7.21a) 
as if presenting the older brother for his addressee’s consideration. 

(15) ... [cungl] qeen4 vaal pen3 qaa]4 daj4 

so call comp be qaaj4 can 

‘. . . [thus] Fig 7.2ia we can call him qaaj4.' 

He now states his own position in the sibling ranking, which, as established 
earlier in the interview, is second brother. 
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Figure 7.21 (a) *. . . [thus] we can call hin qaaj4’\ (b) ‘[I] am the . . 
(c) . . [nddng4], bom second’. 


(16) [haw2] la0 pen3 [nddng4] keet5 phu0 thiil soong3 

1.fa prf be younger.sibling bom mc.hum ord two 

‘[I]Fig. 7.21b am the [noong4] Fig 12 i c , born second.’ 

The speaker first points to himself, corresponding to ‘I’ (Figure 7.21b) and 
then points to a chunk of space low and directly in front (Figure 7.21c), referring 
to ‘the younger brother’. Both these points refer to the speaker himself. The 
gesture in Figure 7.21b is oriented toward himself in the speech event, whereas 
the gesture in Figure 7.21c is oriented toward himself in the diagram (or the 
‘narrated event’; Jakobson 1971). Now the speaker is embarking on a diagram 
depicting the relationships between brothers ranked by relative age (see Figure 
7.18). The next thing Mr Naak does is to bring in a third brother, his own nbong4 
‘younger sibling’. This is achieved by contrast with the reference point he has 
just created in the low front gesture space (referring to himself as second brother 
in Figure 7.21c). Already pointing at the space he has created for reference to 
himself as the second brother in Figure 7.21c, he now makes a slight but very 
sharp shift to his right (reinforced by gaze) in establishing a fresh and distinct 
chunk of space to refer to the third brother. 

(17) baat5-ni0 phu0-nbong4 [phu0-nan4] la0 

THZR MC.HUM- tlbong4 MC.HUM-DEM.NONPROX PRF 
meenl pen3 . . . phu0-thiil keet5 lim4 Iang3 khbong3 

be be mc.hum-rel born series after of 

khobj5 qiik5 baat5-ni0 

Isg.p more thzr 

‘Now, [that one]Fig. 7.22a who is (my) nbong4 is the one who . . . the 
one who is born after me in addition.’ 
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Figure 7.22 (a) ‘Now, [that one] who is (my) ndong4 is the one who . . . the 
one who is bom after me in addition'; (b) ‘Now, [I] was born . . 

(c) ‘. . . before [that one] - that one has to call me qaaj4.’ 


This is followed by a comment on how he, as second brother, will address 
this third brother, and how the third brother will address him in return. 

(18) baat5-ni0 [khddj5] keet5 kddnl [phuu5-nan4] - 

thzr Isg.p born before mc.hum-dem.nonprox 

phu0-nan4 tddng4 qeen4 khddj5 pen3 qaaj4 

mc.hum-dem.nonprox oblig call Isg.p be qaaj4 

qiik5 
more 

‘Now, [I] Fig. 7.22b was bom before [that one] Fig 7 2 2 C - that one 
has to call me qaaj4.’ 

Here, Mr Naak uses pronounced pointing gestures to single out the two ref¬ 
erents, this time pointing to himself when referring to himself (Figure 7.22b) and 
pointing to the newly established chunk of space, low and slightly to the right of 
centre when referring to the third brother (slightly editing the diagram by pushing 
the chunk of space farther out in Figure 7.22c and differentiating it more clearly). 

Here, as in so many examples we have seen so far, the timing of speech and 
gesture is closely coordinated. The speaker’s mentions of different referents 
occur at the same time as the stroke of deictic gestures referring to the same 
referents. This close link in timing is a default indexical cue for associating 
hand movements and speech in composite utterances. 

Now Mr Naak encounters a representational problem. He wants to explain 
that as a middle brother, he is nddng4 ‘younger sibling’ with respect to his 
older brother, yet qaaj4 ‘older brother’ with respect to his younger brother. 
To make this point, he now wants to refer once again to the first brother, who 
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Figure 7.23 Diagram of two brothers, second-born and third-bom. 


was introduced as a discourse referent earlier in the sequence (see the lower 
white circle in Figure 7.20). The previous gestural reference to the first 
brother was a pointing gesture to the very low space directly in front of the 
speaker (Figure 7.19d). This space was set up at a time when the spatial 
layout of the diagram was motivated by a simple mapping of the father-son 
relation onto a vertical line, with father above and son below (Figure 7.20). 
Since then, however, two things have happened. First, the chunk of space 
directly in front was on one occasion used to refer to the speaker himself as 
the second brother (Figure 7.21c). Second, every other gestural reference to 
the speaker himself has been made by the speaker pointing to his own body, 
thus establishing his own body as the physical point of reference to himself as 
second brother. Thus, the speaker now physically represents himself in the 
diagram (i.e. he has brought himself-in-the-interaction and himself-in-the- 
diagram into alignment, in contrast to their earlier spatial separation in Figures 
7.21b and 7.21c). Thus, the diagram at this moment looks like Figure 7.23. 

The semiotic motivation of the diagram is now to depict relations between 
ranked siblings, with the result that Mr Naak needs the first brother (as B1) to 
be higher than himself, B2 (but not vertically above; cf. Figure 7.18). He is 
currently holding a right-hand index-finger pointing gesture at the chunk of 
space to his lower right (representing B3), and this gesture is held fast 
throughout his next series of gestures. (Compare the function of gesture holds 
as an enchronic glue between moves in sequence, in Chapter 5, above.) 

Mr Naak’s problem is to create a new chunk of space referring to his older 
brother, B1, since the space he used before - in front and below - is no longer 
appropriate or available, having been deactivated due to the placement of a 
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Figure 7.24 (a) ‘Going from the [-] first one . . (b) . . that’s the first 

\qaaj4] . . (c) . . [I] . . (d) . . call him the first [qaaj4]’. 

new point of reference in the same space (Figure 7.21c). His solution is to annex 
space in the left extreme periphery of his gesture space (appropriately repre¬ 
senting Bl’s status as higher than but not directly above the other brothers; cf. 
Chapter 6, above). The four deictic gesture strokes depicted in Figures 7.24a- 
7.24d refer, respectively, to Bl, Bl, B2 (i.e. the speaker himself), and then Bl. 

(19) tddl caak5 phu0 thiil [-] nungl - meenl [qaaj4] phu0 

connect from mc.hum ord one be qaaj4 mc.hum 

thiil nungl - [khddj5] qeen4 [qaaj4] phu0 thiil nungl 

ord one Isg.p call qaaj4 mc.hum ord one 

‘Going from the[ - ] Fig 7 24a first one - that’s the first [qaaj4] Fig 7 24b - 
[X]pi g . 7 . 24 c ca ll hi m the first [ qaaj4] Pig 724d 

Figures 7.24a-7.24d illustrate a hold-and-work-with-free-hand strategy (as 
in Example 1, above), in which the moving hand represents something being 
asserted in the discourse (relating directly to what is being said), while the 
non-moving hand forms a held deictic gesture anchored on a referent that had 
just been active and will be returned to, but that during this section of the 
discourse is backgrounded (cf. Chapter 5). 

Having made this digression about his first brother, Bl, establishing a whole 
new position for him in the diagram, Mr Naak turns his attention now back 
to B3, the referent of the right-hand deictic gesture he set up in Figure 7.22a 
and has held in place for over twenty seconds throughout the sequence illus¬ 
trated in Figures 7.22c-7.24d. By the time he begins to speak, his gaze is already 
back on B3’s chunk of space, indicating that he is now foregrounding it as a 
referent in the utterance currently underway. The deictic gestures, pointing to 
B3 and the speaker (as B2) respectively, are shown in Figures 7.25a and 7.25b. 

(20) [tddl ] caak5 khddj5 long2 paj3 qiik5 - [qeen4] qaaj4 - 

connect from Isg.p descend go more call qaaj4 

qeen4 khddj5 pen3 qaaj4 phu0 thiil sddng3 

call Isg.p be qaaj4 mc.hum ord two 

‘(The one) [connecting] Fig 7 25a further down from me - [calls] F i g 7 25b 

(me) qaaj4 - calls me the second qaaj4.' 
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Figure 7.25 (a) ‘(The one) [connecting] further down from me . . (b) . . 

[calls] (me) qaaj4 - calls me the second qaaj4'\ (c) ‘[Connecting] on from 
the thir - the second going down is the third one . . (d) *. . . [that] one’. 


Finally, Mr Naak introduces yet another younger brother in order to 
reiterate the point that a brother who is called nddng4 ‘younger sibling' by his 
elder sibling will still be called qaaj4 ‘older brother’ by a younger sibling. 
This fourth brother is placed even farther to the right in Mr Naak’s developing 
diagram. In order to add this additional node, Mr Naak uses a place-mark 
technique to maintain a distinction between the existing B3 node (held in 
place throughout Figures 7.22c-7.24d) and a new B4 node, further out to the 
right. He first points with his right hand to the B3 node (Figure 7.25c) and 
then points momentarily with his left hand to his own right-hand gesture 
(Figure 7.25d), as if to hold that chunk of space down, thus giving the right 
hand freedom to move across and create a new and distinct chunk of space 
with a new and distinct referent. 

(21) [tool] caak5 phu0 thiil sa - soong3 

connect from mc.hum ord thr- two 

long2 paj3 pen3 phu0 thiil saam3 - [phu0 

descend go is mc.hum ord three mc.hum 

nan4] - 

dem.nonprox 

‘[Connecting] F i g 7 . 25 c on from the thir - the second going down is the 
third one - [that one] Fig 7 2 5 d • • • ’ 

He now points to a new chunk of space in the low right periphery, creating 
a new node in the diagram for B4, then pointing once again to B3, as he 
explains the terms these two brothers will use for each other. Figures 7.26a 
and 7.26b show the preparation and stroke for the gesture referring to the 
fourth brother. Figures 7.26c and 7.26d show the same for the third brother. 
The speaker’s gaze follows the deictic gestures. 

(22) [lu0] [hang2] mii2 nddng4 qiik5 phu0 nungl qiik5 baat5-ni0 

prf still there.is ndong4 more mc.hum one more thzr 
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Figure 7.26 (a) . . [and] there is . . (b) *. . . [still] another nddng4 . . 

(c) . . (who) must . . (d) .« [call] this person qaaj4, the third one’. 



Figure 7.27 Diagram of four brothers, ranked in age. 


- [todng4] [qeen4] phu0-nii4 pen3 qaaj4 phup thiil 

oblig call mc.hum-dem be qaaj4 mc.hum ord 

saam3 
three 

‘ . . . [and] Fi g 7 . 26 a there is [still] Fig 7 2 6b another noong4 - (who) 
[must] Fig 7 26 c [call] F i g7 26 d this person qaaj4, the third one’. 

The preparation phases for these two pointing gestures (shown in Figures 
7.26a and 7.26c) are exaggerated (i.e. they are raised vertically higher than 
might be expected), presumably helping to accentuate the distinctness in the 
diagram between these two rather proximate chunks of space, referring to the 
third and fourth brothers. 

The final state of the diagram is made explicit in Figure 7.27 (cf. Figure 7.18). 
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7.4 Discussion of example 2 

As in Example 1, and in the other kinship examples discussed in Chapter 6, 
above, the speaker creates a complex virtual diagram in gesture space, 
using pointing gestures to activate chunks of space and assign reference to 
them. In this case, the speaker exploits the vertical dimension in metaphoric¬ 
ally mapping relational structure onto gesture space. Though virtual, the dia¬ 
gram displays spatial cohesion and temporal persistence. Points on it remain 
active while not being gestured to, and become targets for later deictic gestures. 

Also as in Example 1, the speaker in this example finds himself having to 
restructure or edit his diagram as it develops. This is due firstly to physical 
constraints of the gesture space, emergent only in the diagram’s enchronic 
development, and secondly to changing metaphorical mapping of the diagram’s 
spatial structure to its intended meaning. Mr Naak uses the techniques of hold- 
and-work-with-free-hand (Figures 7.24a-7.25a; cf. also Figures 7.6b-7.9b in 
Example 1) and move-body-into-new-space (compare Figures 7.19a and 7.26b; 
the distinction in this example is more subtle than in Example 1 - cf. Figures 7.9a 
and 7.9b). Mr Naak also employs a further editing technique, namely reassign- 
ment-of-old-chunk-to-new-chunk. This refers to the case in which a chunk of 
space previously employed to stand for a certain referent is no longer usable for 
some reason (here the space is too crowded and the semiotic/metaphoric 
motivation for the placement of the chunk in question has changed), and the 
speaker simply creates another chunk with the same reference elsewhere in the 
gesture space (Figures 7.19d, 7.24a, and 7.24b). The referent of the gesture is not 
new but is currently semi-active, having already been established in the discourse. 

7.5 A note on eye gaze 

Throughout this chapter, I have repeatedly mentioned the involvement of 
speakers’ eye gaze in the construction and maintenance of gesture diagrams. High 
sensitivity to the direction of others’ gaze is a primordial feature of human per¬ 
ception and social cognition (Baron-Cohen 1995: 38ff.). Since gaze provides a 
directional vector, it can constitute a deictic gesture in itself (see Chapter 3, above). 
And it can be an especially powerful means to compound the attention-directing 
and focusing function of manual deictic gestures. Many mentions of gaze in the 
above sequences involve this kind of compounding of deictic function, in which 
two deictic vectors converge, one projected by the hand and one by the eyes. 

The function of deictic gaze in constructing gesture diagrams may not only 
be to strengthen the referent-creating indexical power of a deictic hand gesture, 
but may also be to allow more accurate establishment of referential chunks in 
three-dimensional space. If a speaker simply hand-points into nearby space 
without looking, an addressee can imagine a vector being projected, but cannot 
know from form alone how far along that vector the intended referent is 
located. (When a referent is located at greater distances, people can employ 
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angle of the pointing arm for signifying distance; i.e. higher angle of a pointing 
arm signals that a referent is further away.) However, if one simultaneously 
hand-points and casts one’s gaze in a given direction, one exploits two vectors 
originating at different points on a vertical plane. The respective angles of these 
two vectors can be varied such that they will converge at different distances 
from the body. This allows an onlooker to determine how far away from a 
speaker a referential chunk of space - which is not physically differentiated 
from surrounding space and whose location, therefore, cannot be determined by 
direct perceptual evidence - is intended to be. An example of such manipu¬ 
lation of the angle of gaze can be seen in the later part of the first sequence 
described above, in which Mr Phouthong maintains four separate referential 
chunks of space on a flat plane in front of his body. His use of different angles 
of gaze helps to provide the extra accuracy required for keeping these chunks 
distinct in what is becoming a crowded space; compare Mr Phouthong’s 
downward gaze at his children in Figures 7.15a and 7.15b with his outward 
gaze to his grandchildren in Figure 7.3c and in Figures 7.14a and 7.14b. 

A further use of gaze in these sequences is to signal and direct attention 
to features of the diagram as relevant. In (20), above, Mr Naak resumes 
discussion of a referent, B3, that has been backgrounded momentarily, 
but is visually held in play by a held index-finger deictic gesture. As he brings 
this referent back into the foreground of discourse with his speech, Mr Naak 
simultaneously directs his gaze to the relevant node on the diagram (illus¬ 
trated in Figure 7.25a), signalling his renewed attention to it in the exposition. 

7.6 Concluding remark 

Movements of the hands can be used to create structured arrangements of ref¬ 
erence-activated chunks of space in otherwise undifferentiated gesture space. 
Such virtual diagrams, whose existence is sustained by the minds of interlocu¬ 
tors, have temporal persistence and spatial cohesion, and accordingly they can be 
manipulated (e.g. shifted, resized, rotated) by movements of the hands. Further 
attesting to their structural robustness, such diagrams may need to be overtly 
edited. Features of a gesture-created diagrammatic configuration can be altered 
while persistence and general cohesion of the diagram is maintained. The need 
for adjustment may be due to change in what is intended (i.e. errors, change of 
mind), unforeseen constraints of the gesture space, or changing semiotic 
motivation for the layout of the diagram (e.g. due to competing metaphors). 

The latter two motivations were observed in the data presented above. Four 
techniques for editing were used: (i) hold-and-drag; (ii) hold-and-work-with- 
free-hand; (iii) reassignment-of-old-chunk-to-new-chunk; and (iv) move- 
body-into-new-space. There are likely to be further means for editing or 
otherwise manipulating diagrams and models produced with co-speech ges¬ 
ture in sequences of composite moves. This is a matter for further research. 


8 CONCLUSION 


In battle there are only the normal and extraordinary forces, but their 
combinations are limitless. 

Sun Tzu 


8.1 The anatomy of meaning: summary remarks 

In solving the ever-present puzzle of figuring out what others are trying to 
say, our evidence comes in chunks: composite utterances built from multiple 
signs of multiple types. These composites are produced by people on tra¬ 
jectories of collaborative social activity. As communicative behaviours, they 
are strategic, context-embedded efforts to make social goals recognizable. 
The essential claim of this book is that if we are to understand how people 
interpret such efforts, our primary unit of analysis must be the utterance or 
move, the single increment in a sequence of social interaction. Component 
signs will only make sense in terms of how they contribute to the function of 
the move as a whole. 

This book has focused on moves built from speech-with-gesture as a 
sample domain for exploring the anatomy of meaning. But the analytic 
requirement to think in terms of composite utterances is not unique to speech- 
with-gesture. Because all utterances are composite in kind, our findings on 
speech-with-gesture should help us to understand meaning more generally. 
This is because research on the comprehension of speech-with-gesture is a sub¬ 
field of a more general pursuit: to learn how it is that interpreters understand 
token contributions to situated sequences of social interaction (cf. Schegloff 
1968, Goffman 1981). Chapter 1 asked how multiple signs are brought together 
in unified interpretations, framing the issue in terms of semiotic function of a 
composite’s distinct components (see Figure 1.7). A broad distinction was 
made between conventional meaning and non-conventional meaning, where 
these two may be joined by indexical mechanisms of various kinds. Think of 
a painting like Bouguereau’s Wave (Figure 1.3): a title (words, conventional) is 
taken to belong with an image (an arrangement of paint, non-conventional) 
via indexical links (spatial co-placement on a gallery wall, putative source in 
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Conclusion 


a single creator and single act of creation). The speech-with-gesture com¬ 
posites discussed in this book can be analysed in the same way. When a man 
says Make it steep like this with eye gaze fixed on his arm held at an angle 
(see Figure 1.4), the conventional signs of his speech are joined to the non- 
conventional sign of his arm gesture by means of indexical devices including 
temporal co-placement, source in a single producer, eye gaze, and the sym¬ 
bolic indexical expression like this. Or when a man says Make it fluted at the 
mouth with eye gaze fixed on his symmetrical ‘fluted' hands (see Figure 1.5), 
conventional word and non-conventional hand are joined indexically by 
temporal co-placement, source in a single producer, and eye gaze. In these 
illustrative gesture cases (see Part II of this book), hand movements constitute 
the non-conventional ‘image’ component of the utterance. By contrast, in 
deictic gesture or pointing cases (see Part I), hand movement provides the 
indexical link between words and some image or thing in the world, such as 
buffaloes walking by (see Figure 2.9), or diagrams in ink or mid-air (see 
Chapters 6 and 7). 

This semiotic framework permits systematic comparison of speech-with- 
gesture moves to other species of composite utterance. An important case is 
sign language of the Deaf. There is considerable controversy as to how, if at 
all, gesture and sign language are to be compared (cf. Emmorey and Reilly 
1995). The present account makes it clear that the visible components of 
a sign language utterance cannot be compared directly to the visible 
hand movements that accompany speech, nor to mere speech alone (with 
visible hand movements subtracted), but may only be properly compared 
to the entire speech-with-gesture composite (cf. Liddell 2003). The unit 
of comparison must be the move. By the analysis advanced here, different 
components of a sign language move will have different semiotic functions, 
in the sense just discussed: conventional signs with non-conventional signs, 
linked indexically. Take the example of sign language ‘classifier construc¬ 
tions’ or ‘depicting verbs’ (Liddell 2003: 26Iff.)- In a typical construction of 
this kind, a single articulator (the hand) will be the vehicle for both a con¬ 
ventional sign component (a conventionalized hand shape such as the ASL 
‘vehicle classifier’) and a non-conventional sign component (some path of 
movement, often relative to a contextually established set of token spatial 
referents), where linking indexical mechanisms such as spatio-temporal co¬ 
placement and source in a single creator are maximized through instantiation 
in a single sign vehicle, i.e. one and the same hand. 

Another domain in which a general composite utterance analysis should fit 
is in linguistic research on syntax. Syntactic constructions, too, are made up 
of multiple signs, where these are mostly the conventional signs of mor¬ 
phemes and constructions (though note of course that many grammatical 
morphemes are symbolic indexicals). An increasingly popular view of syntax 
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takes lexical items (words, morphemes) and grammatical configurations 
(constructions) to be instances of the same thing: linguistic signs (Langacker 
1987, Goldberg 1995, Croft 2001). From this viewpoint, interpretation of 
speech-only utterances is just as for speech-with-gesture. It means dealing 
with multiple, simultaneously occurring signs (e.g. That guy may be both 
noun phrase and sentential subject), and looking to determine an overall 
target meaning for the communicative move that these signs are converging 
to signify. A difference is that while semantic relations within grammatical 
structures are often narrowly determined by conventions like word order, 
speech-with-gesture composites appear to involve mere co-occurrence of 
signs, with no further formal instruction for interpreters as to how their 
meanings are to be unified. Because of this extreme under-determination of 
semiotic relation between, say, a gesture and its accompanying speech, many 
researchers conclude that there are no systematic combinatorics in speech- 
with-gesture. But speech-with-gesture composites are merely a limiting case 
in the range of ways that signs combine: all an interpreter knows is that these 
signs are to be taken together, but there may be no conventionally coded 
constraints on how. Such under-determination is not unique to gesture. In 
language, too, we find minimal interpretive constraints on syntactic com¬ 
binations within the clause, as documented for example by Gil (2005) for 
extreme isolating grammar found in some spoken languages. And beyond the 
clause level, such under-determined relations are the standard fabric of 
textual cohesion (Halliday and Hasan 1976). 

In sum, to understand the process of interpreting any type of composite 
utterance, we do not begin with components like noun, rising intonation, or 
pointing gesture. We begin instead with the notion of a whole utterance, a 
complete unit of social action which always has multiple components, which 
is always embedded in a sequential context (simultaneously an effect of 
something prior and a cause of something next), and whose interpretation 
always draws on both conventional and non-conventional signs, joined 
indexically as wholes. 

8.2 Semiotic unification - towards a rational, 
heuristic-based model 

This book is a case study in the general problem of semiotic unification: how 
is it that an interpreter takes multiple signs to stand together for a coherent 
whole meaning? To treat the problem in the most general terms possible, we 
can consider utterance comprehension as a species of decision-making. The 
interpreter’s task is to decide what someone is trying to say (or what someone 
is trying to do by what they are saying). Assume that interpreters in social 
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interaction follow the same three-step strategy they follow in other decision¬ 
making domains (Gigerenzer et al. 1999): 

1 lock-on to a problem to be solved (i.e. identify a target decision to be made 
and instigate a search); 

2 narrow the search as far as possible; 

3 lock-off by making a decision appropriate for current purposes, thereby 
stopping the search. 

In the domain of interpreting others’ contributions to conversation (typically, 
composites of speech and visible behaviour), these phases in a process of 
rational decision-making can be thought of as follows: 

1 lock-on by recognizing that a swatch of behaviour has a communicative 
intention, and instigate a search for the informative intention behind it; 

2 use sign filtration to constrain the search for relevant signs within that 
behaviour at lowest cost within a search space; 

3 lock-off by making a currently appropriate interpretation of the utterance 
which constitutes a satisfactory stop to the search. 

An adequate account of semiotic unification in the interpretation of 
addressed communicative utterances will have to map out how the three 
phases of rational interpretation are navigated in the enchronic environment 
of conversation. The following paragraphs offer some initial thoughts in this 
direction, based on considerations raised in Chapter 1, and explored in the 
empirical studies in Chapters 2-7. 


8.2.1 On-switch 

What causes an interpreter to lock on to a problem of communicative inter¬ 
pretation in the first place? The answer is any sign of communicative 
intention, i.e. any indication that a person is carrying out a controlled, 
addressed behaviour in order that the behaviour be taken by another person to 
be a sign of saying something (Grice 1957). A simple heuristic for recog¬ 
nizing communicative intention is to identify a behaviour whose very exist¬ 
ence is already dedicated to that function - for example, any conventional 
sign such as the words and constructions of language. Other heuristics include 
simple cues associated with the everyday use of such signs. For example, 
if someone is looking straight at your face when they carry out some action, 
it is more likely than not that they are inviting you to attend to that action 
(for example they may be doing the action in order to demonstrate something 
to you; Csibra and Gergely 2006, Gergely and Csibra 2006). 
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Further heuristics for recognizing when to lock on to a behaviour and begin 
a search for meaning include general abductive mechanisms of rational 
interpretation. For example, if a person’s action is done in an unusual or 
otherwise marked manner, or in a way that cannot be explained for obvious 
practical reasons, then an interpreter may conclude that this person must be 
doing this marked action for some special purpose, and lock on to this as a 
puzzle which deserves to be solved (Grice 1975). Prelinguistic infants do this 
when seeing adults carry out actions in unconventional ways such as turning 
on a light using the head rather than the hands (Gergely et al. 2002). Or 
suppose I’m telling you about someone I just met and I say, suddenly 
speaking at noticeably increased volume: HE SPEAKS REALLY LOUD. 
Your sign filter will take the increased volume to mean something, and by 
regarding the words together with the non-conventional sign of suddenly 
increased volume (indexically cemented by co-occurrence in a single sign 
vehicle: the speech stream), the composite utterance will readily be taken to 
both describe and illustrate how he speaks. 1 2 

The types of composite utterance described in this book possess most or all 
of the features which these lock-on heuristics would exploit. They are thus 
straightforwardly taken by interpreters to be communicative problems in need 
of interpretive solutions. Of course, these utterances are not mere passing 
puzzles of interest. Interlocutors are highly motivated to deal adequately with 
others’ moves due to the social consequences inherent in each increment to a 
sequence of social interaction (Schegloff 1968, Heritage and Atkinson 1984, 
Enfield 2006), and the morally-grounded joint commitment which social 
interaction entails (Clark 2006). 

8.2.2 Search: sign filtration 

Once an interpreter has locked on to a person’s actions as communicatively 
intended, they need to know which are the signs that they should attend to, 
and which are not, in order to assess a signer’s (putative) informative 
intentions - i.e. the content of what they’re trying to say." As Kendon points 
out (e.g. 1986, 2004), interpreters display finely tuned differentiation of 
attention when faced with speech and visible behaviour together. Again, 
conventional signs like linguistic items are straightforwardly recognized. 
Their very raison d’etre is to convey communicative and informative intentions 


1 A variant would be HE SPEAKS LIKE THIS, using the symbolic indexical ‘like this’ to 
explicitly send you on a search for how it is that he speaks - i.e. supplying only an illustration, 
not a description (Engle 1998, Clark 1996). 

2 It does not matter whether a speaker actually has the psychological state corresponding to what 
is putatively conveyed by the signs. For instance, applause may be insincere, but it always 
claims to praise. 
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in the service of social action. (The same goes for pointing gestures, since as 
symbolic indexicals they incorporate conventional meaning.) 

Now when a person produces conventional signs, they also produce a 
stream of other available information in the form of non-conventional signs. 
Consider the hand gestures described in Part II of this book. These, too, 
provide no significant sign filtration problem for interpreters, since they are 
gazed at, pointed to, spoken about, and positioned squarely in the attentional 
field of their intended addressees (cf. Clark 1996, Goodwin 2000a). In add¬ 
ition, these hand movements are straightforwardly connected to what the 
speaker is saying, in timing and in speakers’ dynamic investment in the 
communicative activity (Levy and Fowler 2000). As such they are more 
likely to be taken as signs of a speaker’s informative intention than, say, a 
random scratch of the head. Also, it seems clear that practices of pointing, 
tracing, diagramming, and modelling with the hands as exemplified in this 
book are themselves directly recognizable as conventional communicative 
practices (Kendon 2004, Wilkins 2006). 

8.2.3 Ojf-switch 

What determines that our ongoing interpretation of an ensemble of signs is 
sufficient for current purposes, such that no further interpretation is required? ’ 
This is the sixty-four-thousand-dollar question. Few have given it serious 
attention (a notable exception being Sperber and Wilson 1995 [1986]). One 
thing for sure is that interpreters do not routinely make an exhaustive analysis 
of all signs presented in a given move (Sanford and Sturt 2002). Lock-off 
cannot be contingent upon a complete reading of all signs, conventional or 
otherwise, in a composite utterance. If it were, we would get stuck hanging on 
every potentially meaningful element of someone’s action, unable to move 
forward. 

If an interpreter is applying fast and frugal heuristics (Gigerenzer et al. 
1999), the point is to lock-off on an interpretation which is good enough for 
current purposes. The objective is an optimal trade-off between minimizing 
effort and maximizing yield. Perceived communicative needs of the context 
will determine what is an optimal degree of attention paid to available signs 
and their conceivable meanings. Now if interpretations can be functionally 
adequate on the basis of less-than-exhaustive analyses of the available signs, 
this means that there are components of utterances that are dispensable. Can 
any generalizations be made as to what kinds of utterance components are 
more dispensable than others? Research is needed here. 


Lock-off by interpreters is a correlate of McNeill’s ‘stop order’ for producers (McNeill 
2005: 18). 
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To understand how lock-off comes about, it is worth being mindful of the 
fact that interpreters do not work (purely) from the ground up. From the start, 
an interpreter’s search is for something which gives rise to a producer’s signs, 
that is, the intention which those signs should make recognizable. Upon 
recognition that a signer is saying something (i.e. recognition that there is a 
communicative intention) an interpreter searches for an informative intention. 
This will not be found by merely decoding and summing up the available 
signs, as if they were a carbon copy of the speaker’s token meaning. That 
meaning can only be suggested by the signs. How we get from sheer form to 
speaker-meaning remains unknown, but the mechanism is bound to be sim¬ 
pler than it appears. An over-arching principle for lock-off in discovering 
what others mean (in the spirit of Sperber and Wilson 1995 [1986]) might be 
as follows: when you see a set of signs, and see them as signs, take them to 
stand for the first object that they could simultaneously stand for. 

8.2.4 A heuristics-based approach 

With an eye to further directions in research on composite utterances, I have 
hinted at some elements of a heuristics-based approach to analysing how 
moves as social actions are understood on the basis of formal patterns of 
behaviour in interaction. In Chapter 1, I suggested a preliminary list of 
interpretive triggers and heuristics, including a convention heuristic, an 
orientation heuristic, a contextual association heuristic, a unified utterance¬ 
meaning heuristic, and an agency heuristic. We can also expect to rely 
heavily on a relevance heuristic, inherent in an enchronic model of meaning 
and its emphasis not just on moves but on relations between moves. A central 
task for subsequent research is to discover, describe, and test the full set of 
heuristics which make tractable the mind-boggling yet seemingly effortless 
task of figuring out what others are trying to say. 

8.3 Concluding remark: speech, gesture, and meaning 

Research on speech-with-gesture yields ample motivation to question the 
standard focus in mainstream linguistics on competence and static repre¬ 
sentations of meaning (as opposed to performance and dynamic processes of 
meaning; see McNeill 2005: 64ff., Wilkins 2006: 140-141). There is a need for 
due attention to meaning at a context-situated token level (a stance preferred 
by many functionalist linguists, linguistic anthropologists, conversation 


With thanks to Paul Kockelman for this pithy phrasing of a thought that once took me an hour to 
express. Note that ‘object’ here is meant in the technical sense of Peirce (1955); i.e. whatever a 
sign stands for (not necessarily a physical object). 
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analysts, and some gesture researchers), rather than privileging the analysis of 
abstract types (preferred by a Saussurean mainstream). Speech-with-gesture 
composites quickly make this need apparent, because they force us to 
examine singularities, i.e. semiotic structures that are tokens but not tokens- 
of-types. These singularities include non-conventional gestures as utterance 
components, as well as the overall utterances themselves, each a unique 
combination of signs. This is why, for instance, Kendon writes of speech- 
with-gesture composites that ‘it is only by studying them as they appear 
within situations of interaction that we can understand how they serve in 
communication’ (2004: 47-48). Here is the key point: what Kendon writes is 
already true of speech whether it is accompanied by gesture or not (e.g. 
Hanks 1990, 1996 among many others). It is just that these lessons are not 
taught in mainstream linguistics. Speech-with-gesture teaches us to address 
meaning at the token-level, something we should be doing anyway. 

The point is reminiscent of Theodore Roszak’s (1977) argument that the 
changes in social practice necessary to improve our health and well-being 
locally are the same changes necessary to avert environmental disaster 
globally. Or as Roszak put it: ‘The needs of the person are the needs of the 
planet.’ In the same spirit, the analytic stance that speech-with-gesture 
demands - i.e. to treat moves as dynamic, motivated, concrete, and context- 
bound - is the same stance we need for the proper treatment of communicative 
moves generally, including the subject matter of linguistics, anthropology, and 
other branches of semiotics. In other words: the needs of research on gesture 
are the needs of research on meaning. 
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